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CHAPTER Xn. 

ANIMISM~e09iMti«i 

Doctrine of Soul^s Ezifltence after Death ; its main diviaiona, Transmigration 
and Fatore Life — Transmigration of Soala : re-birth in Hnman and 
Animal Bodies, transforenoe to Plants and Objects — Besnirection of 
Body scarcely held in savage religion —Future Life : a general though 
not universal doctrine of low races— Continued existence, rather than 
Immortality ; second death of Soul — Qhost of Dead remains on earth, 
especially if corpse unburied ; its attachment to bodily remains— Feasts 
of the Dead. 

Hayino thus traced upward from the lower levels of col- 
ture the opinions of mankind as to the souls, spirits, ghosts, 
or phantoms, considered to belong to men, to the lower 
animals, to plants, and to things, we are now prepared to 
investigate one of the great religious doctrines of mankind, 
the belief in the soul's continued existence in a Life after 
Death. Here let us once more call to mind the considera- 
tion which cannot be too strongly put forward, that the 
doctrine of a Future Life as held by the lower races is the 
all but necessary outcome of savage Animism. The evi- 
dence that the lower races believe the figures of the dead 
seen in dreams and visions to be their surviving souls, not 
only goes far to account for the comparative universality of 
their belief in the continued existence of the soul after the 
death of the body, but it gives the key to many of their 
speculations on the nature of this existence, speculations 
VOL. n. • 



rational enough from the savage point of view, though apt 
to seem far-fetched absurdities to moderns in their much 
changed intellectual condition. The belief in a Future Life 
falls into two main divisions. Closely connected and even 
largely overlapping one another, both world-wide in tieir 
distribution, both ranging back in time to periods o/ un- 
bnowr antiquity, both deeply rooted in the lowest strata of 
human life which lie open to our observation, these two 
ioctrines have in the modern world passed into wonderfully 
different conditions. The one is the tlieory of the Trans- 
migration of Souls, which has indeed risen from its lower 
stages to establish itself among the huge religious communi- 
ties of Asia, great in history, enormous even in present mass, 
yet arrested and as it seems henceforth iin progressive in 
development; but the more highly educated world haa 
rejected the ancient belief, and it now only survives In 
Europe in dwindling remnants. Far different has been the 
historj- of the other doctrine, that of the independent exist- 
ence of the personal soul after (he death of the body, in a 
Future Life, Passing onward through change after change 
in the condition of the human race, modified and renewed 
in its long ethnic course, this great belief may be traced 
from its crude and primitive manifestations among navage 
races to its establishment in the heart of modem religion, 
where the faith in a future existence forma at once an 
inducement to goodness, a sustaining hope through suffer- 
ing and across the fear of death, and an answer to the per- 
plexed problem of the allotment of happiness and misery in 
tliis present world, by U»e expectation of another world to 
set this right. 

In investigating the doctrine of Transmigration, it will 
be well fii-st to trace its position among the lower races, and 
afterwards to follow its developments, so far as they extend 
in the higher civilization. The temporary migration of 
Bonts into materia] substances, from human boilies down to 
morsels of wood and stone, is a most important part of the 
lower psychology. But it does not relate to the continued 
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existence of the sonl after death, and may be more conye* 
niently treated of elsewhere, in connexion with such subjects 
as dsemoniacal possession and fetish-worship. We are here 
concerned with the more permanent tenancy of souls for 
•accessiye liyes in successiye bodies. 

Permanent transition, new birth, or re-incarnation of 
human souls in other human bodies, is especially con- 
sidered to take place by the soul of a deceased person 
animating the body of an infant. North American Indians 
of the Algonquin districts, when little children died, would 
bury them by the wayside, that their souls might enter into 
mothers passing by, and so be bom again.^ In North- West 
America, among the Tacullis, we hear of direct transfusion 
of soul by the medicine-man, who, putting his hands on the 
breast of the dying or dead, then holds them over the head 
of a relative and blows through them ; the next child bom 
to this recipient of the departed soul is animated by it, and 
takes the rank and name of the deceased.' The Nutka 
Indians not without ingenuity accounted for the existence 
of a distant tribe speaking the same language as themselves, 
by declaring them to be the spirits of their dead.* In 
Greenland, where the wretched custom of abandoning and 
even plundering widows and orphans was tending to bring 
the whole race to extinction, a helpless widow would seek 
to persuade some father that the soul of a dead child of bis 
had passed into a living child of hers, or vice versd, thus 
gaining for herself a new relative and protector.* It is 
mostly ancestral or kindred souls that are thought to enter 
into children, and this kind of transmigration is therefore 
from the savage point of view a highly philosophical theory, 
accounting as it does so weU for the general resemblance 
between parents and children, and even for the more special 

* Brebeufin ' ReL del J^. dans la Nouyelle France,' 1635, p. 130; Charle- 
TOix, * N<»nvelle France,' vol. vi. p. 76. See Brinton, p. 253. 

* Waitz, ToL iii p. 195, see pp. 198, 213. 

* Mayne, ' British Colnmbia,' p. 181. 

« Cranz, *Gr5nland,* pp. 248, 258, see p. 212. See aho Turner, 'Polynesia,* 
p. 8^8 ; Meiners, toL il p. 793. 



phenomena of atavism. In North- West America, among 
the Koloshes, the mother sees in a di'eam the deceased 
relative whose trunsmitted soul will give his likeness to the 
child ; * and in Vancouver's Island in 1860 a lad was much 
regarded by the Indians because he had a mark like the 
ficar of a gun-shot wound on his hip, it being believed that 
a chief dead some four gnnerations before, who had such a 
mark, had returned.' In Old Calabar, if a mother loses a 
child, and another is bom soon after, she thinks the departed 
one to have come back.' The Wanika consider that the soul 
of a dead ancestor animates a child, and this is why it 
resembles its father or mother;* in Guinea a child bear- 
ing a strong resemblance, physical or mental, to a dead 
relative, is supposed to have inherited his soul ; ' and the 
Yorubas, greeting a new-bom infant with the salutation, 
"Thou art come!" look for signs to show what ancestral 
soul has returned among them.* Among the Khonds of 
Orissa, births are celebrated by a feast on the seventh day, 
and the priest, divining by dropping rice-grains in a cup of 
water, and judging from observations made on the person of 
the infant, determines which of his progenitors has reap- 
peared, and the child generally at least among the northern 
tribes receives the name of that ancestor.' In Europe the 
Lapps repeat an instructive animistic idea just noticed in 
America ; the future mother was told in a dream what name 
to give her child, this message being usually given by the 
very spirit of the deceased ancestor, who was about to be 
incarnate in her.* Among the lower raees generally the 

' Huatian, ' Psyihologie.'p. 28. 

* BsstiaiQ, ' Ziir vergl. rnyulialope.'in LiziiniiSuid Steinthal's 'Zeilsclirift,' 
vol. T. p. ISO, etc., also Pupima and otlter racco. 

' Burton, ' W. ft W. fr. W, Air." p. 376. 

* Kruff, 'E. Afr.'p. 201. 

'J L. Wilson, 'W. Afr.' p. aiO; «w>bi) R. Cluks, 'Sierra Leona,' p. 
IBB ; HurtUD, Dabome, vol. iL p. ISS. 

* Ba*tian, I a 

' MaciibunoQ, p. 72 ; also Tickell in ' Journ. Ai. Soc, Bengal,' toL ix. pp. 
763. Etc ; Dalton in ' Tr. Eth. Sac. ' voL vi. p. 32 (similaT rita of HimdaB and 

' Klemm, ' Ciiltargesduchte,' roL iiL p. 77. 
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renewal of old family names by giviiig them to new-boni 
children may always be suspected of involving some such 
thought. The following is a curious pair of instances from 
the two halves of the globe. The New Zealand priest 
would repeat to the infant a long list of naraea of its 
ancestors, fixing upon that name which the child by sneez- 
ing or crying when it was uttered, was considered to select 
for itself; while the Cheremias Tatar would shake the baby 
till it cried, and then repeat names to it, till it chose itself 
one by leaving off crj-ing.^ 

The belief in the new human birth of the departed soul, 
which has even led West African negroes to commit suicide 
when in distant slavery, that they may revive in their own 
land, in fact amounts among several of the lower races to a 
distinct doctrine of an earthly resurrection. One of tba 
most remarkable forms which this belief assumes is when 
dark-skinned races, wanting some reasonable theory to 
account for the appearance among them of human crea- 
tures of a new strange sort, the white men, and struck with 
their pallid deathly hue combined with powers that seem 
those of superhuman spiritual beings, have determined that 
the manes of their dead must have come back in this 
wondrous shape. The aborigines of Australia have ex- 
pressed this theory in the simple formula, "Blackfellow 
tumble down, jump up Whitefellow." Thus a native who 
was hanged years ago at Melbourne expressed in his last 
moments the hopeful belief that he would jump up White- 
fellow, and have lots of sixpences. The doctrine has been 
current among them since early days of European inter- 
course, and in accordance with it they habitually regarded 
the Englishmen as their own deceased kindred, come back 
to their country from an attachment to it in a former life- 
Real or imagined likeness completed the delusion, as when 

' A. S. Tliatnaoii, 'New ZedanJ,' i. 118 ; Bee Shurttand, ' Trnditioiu,' p. 
140; Turner, 'Poljamik,' p. S£3 ; Bogtian, 'Mensoh,' voL iL p. !17S; 
■M «1m p. S7A (SamoicdB). Compare Ch&rlsvoU, 'Nonvelle Fnooa,' 
ToL V. p. i26 ; Stellar, ' Kktatschiitka,' p. 3S3 ; KrscheniDnikDif, p. 
117. SeePkth, 'Bel der alteii Chinegen,' ii. p. 9X. 



Sir George Grey was hugged and wept over by an old 
woman wbo found in him a son she had lost, or when a 
convict, recognized as a deceased relative, was endowed 
anew with the land he had possessed during his fonner life. 
A similar theory may be traced northward by the Torres 
Islands to New Caledonia, where the natives thought the 
white men to be the spiiits of the dead who bring sickness, 
and assigned this as their reason for wishing to kill white 
men.' In Africa, again, the belief is found among the 
Western negroes that they will rise again white, and the 
Ban of the White Nile, believing in the resurrection of the 
dead on earth, considered the first white people they aaw as 
departed spirits thus come back.' 

Next, tlie lower psychology, drawing no definite line of 
demorcation between souls of men and of beasts, can at 
least admit without difficulty the transmission of human 
souls into the bodies of the lower animals. A series of 
examples from among the native tribes of America, will 
serve well to show the various ways in which such ideas are 
worked out. The Ahts of Vancouver's Island consider the 
hving man's soul able to enter into other bodies of men 
and animals, going in and out like the inhabitant of a 
house. In old times, they say, men existed in tlie forms of 
birds, beasts, and fishes, or these had the spirits of the 
Indians in their bodies ; some think that after death they 
will pass again into tlie bodies of the animals they occupied 
in this former state.* In another district of North-West 
' Onf, ' AmiralU.' vol. i ]>. 301, vol. ii. p. 363. [natire'iaccusuttion against 
tODiB forsitcn nailorB who bad uaaaltcd him, "djanga Toal-nnrt kyU-gut 
bomb-gar,"— " una oT th« 4«i] atnink Tutl-varl nnder the ear," etc Tlie 
word djanga^the dud, tbe apiriU ordocMsed perHoiu (aee Grey, ' Vocab.'of 
B. W AiuiraliB), bad cume Xo ba tbe iieiul term for a EurD)>«iiD.] l^ng, 
' Queensland,' pp. S4,3gfl; Bonwick. 'TisniauinDs,' p. 183; Scliener, 'Toy. 
^NoTBra,'voL iiL p. SI; Ba-ntian. 'Paycl]oloyie,'p. 222, 'Menach,' toI, iU. 
pp. 362— S. and in Launu and ateintbal'a ' Zeitachhlt,' L e. ; Tnniei, 
'Polynesia,' p. 424. 
» Kirnier, 'Ouine^'p. 86 ; Brun-Kollct, "Nil Blanc,' etc p. 234, 
' ■ Sproat. ' ^vagv Life,' eh. xiiii., <ii., iiL SouU of the dead appaar 
In dreuna, aithar in human or aaimal forma, p. 171. See alio Brinloo, p. 
Its. 



America, we find Indiana believing the spirits of their dead 
to enter into bears, and travelli;rs have heard of a tribe 
beg^Dg the life of a wrinkle-faced old she grizzly bear as 
the recipient of the soul of some particular grandam, whom 
they fancied the creature to resemble.^ So, among the 
Esquimaux, a traveller noticed a widow who was living for 
conscience' sake upon birds, and would not touch walrus- 
meat, which the angekok had forbidden her for a time, 
because her late husband had entered into a walrus.* 
Among other North Amerionn tribes, we hear of the Pow- 
hatans refiuining &om doing harm to certain small wood- 
birds which received the souls of their chiefs ;* of Huron 
souls turning into turtle-doves after the burial of their bones 
at the Feast of the Dead ;* of that pathetic funeral rite of 
the Iroquois, the setting free a bird on the evening of 
burial, to carry away the soul.* In Mexico, the Tlascalans 
thought that after death the souls of nobles would animate 
beautiful singing birds, while plebeians passed into weasels 
and beetles and such like vile creatures.' So, in Brazil, 
the I^annas say that the aouls of the brave will become 
beautiful birds feeding on pleasant fruits, but cowards will 
be turned into reptiles.^ Among the Abipones we hear of 
certain little ducks which fly in flocks at night, uttering a 
mournful hiss, and which fancy associates with the eoula of 
the dead ;^ while in Popayan it is said that doves were not 
killed, as inspired by departed souls.' Lastly, transmigra- 
tion into brutes is also a received doctrine in South America, 
as when a missionary heard a Chiriquane woman of Buenos 

' Schoolcraft, 'Indka Tribes," pnrtiii. p. 113. 

* UajM, ■ Arctic Boat Jaurnev,' p. IBS. 

* Brinion, ' Mjiha ot New \\'orld,' p. 103. 

* Brebenfiu ' Kcl. des J«s.' leBU, p. 104 

* MorffaD, ' Iroqaais,' p. IH. 

* CUvigofo, 'MB»»ioo,'»oL ii. p. 6. 

' Mwtius, ' Elhnog. AmsT.' toI. i. p. 802 ; Hirkluni tn 'Tr. Gth. Soe.' 
roL Hi. p. 19S. 

* DobrizhofTcr. ' Abiponra,' vol. ii. pp. 7*, 270, 

* Core*] ia Briiiton, L o. Sea mlw) J. Q. MUllar, f. ISB (Nateba^, Stt 
'Oatib*), «02 (Peru). 



Ayres say of a fox, " May not that be the spirit of my dead 
daughter?"* 

In Africa, again, mention is made of the Maravi thinking 
that the bouIs of bad men became jackals, and good men 
Bnakea.' The Zulus, while admitting that a man may turn 
into a wasp or lizard, work out in the fullest way the idea 
of the dead becoming snakes, a creature whose change of 
skin has so often been associated with the thought of re< 
Burrection and immortality. It is especially certain green 
or brown harmless snakes, which come gently and fearlessly 
into houses, which are considered to be " amatongo " or 
ancestors, and therefore are treated respectfully, and have 
offei-ingB ot food given them. In two ways, the dead man 
who has become a snake can still be recognized ; if the 
creature is one-eyed, or has a scar or some other mark, it is 
recognized as the " itongo " of a man who was thus marked 
in life ; but if he had no mark, the " itongo " appears in 
human shape in dreams, thus revealing the personality of 
the snake.* In Guinea, monkeys found near a graveyard 
are supposed to be animated by the spirits of the dead, and 
in certain localities monkeys, crocodiles, and snakes, being 
thought men in metempsychosis, are held sacred.* It ia to 
be borne in mind that notions of this kind may form in 
barbaric psychology but a portion of the wide doctrine ol 
the aonl's future existence. For a conspicnous instance of 
this, let us take the system of the Gold-Coast negroes. 
They believe that the "kla" or " kra," the vital soul, 
becomes at death a " sisa " or ghost, which can remain in 
the bouse with the body, plague the living, and cause sick- 
ness, till it departs or ia driven by the sorcerer to the bank 
of the River Wolta, where the ghosts build themselves 
bouses and dwell. But they can and do come back from 

■ BriutoD, p. 2G1 ; sm also Klartiua, toL i. p. 448. 
•Wsiti, Tol. ii, p. 41fl (ftUravi). 

■ Callairaj, 'KeL of Amaxnin,' p. IPS, ata ; Ar1>DnBs«t uid Danina^ p. 



« J. L. Wilron, 'W. Afr.' pp. 210, 218. See el 

11 : Hoioirs, vol. L p. 211. 
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this Land of Sonls. They can be bom again as souls in 
new human bodies, and a soul who was poor before will now 
be rich. Many will not come back as men, but will become 
animals. To an African mother who has lost her child, it 
is a consolation to say, " He will come again."^ 

In higher levels of culture, the theory of re-embodiment 
of the soul appears in strong and varied development. 
Though seemingly not received by the early Aryans, the 
doctrine of migration was adopted and adapted by Hindu 
philosophy, and forms an integral part of that great system 
common to Brahmanism and Buddhism, wherein successive 
births or existences are believed to carry on the consequences 
of past and prepare the antecedents of future life. To the 
Hindu the body is but the temporary receptacle of the soul, 
which, ** bound in the chains of deeds " and " eating the 
fruits of past actions," promotes or degrades itself along a 
series of embodiments in plant, beast, man, deity. Thus 
all creatures differ rather in degree than kind, all are akin 
to man, an elephant or ape or worm may once have been 
human, and may become human again, a pariah or barbarian 
is at once low-caste among men and high-caste among 
brutes. Through such bodies migrate the sinful souls 
which desire has drawn down from primal purity into gross 
material being ; the world where they do penance for the 
guilt incurred in past existences is a huge reformatory, and 
life is the long grievous process of developing evil into 
good. The rules are set forth in the book of Manu how 
souls endowed with the qualit}' of goodness acquire divine 
nature, while souls governed by passion take up the human 
state, and souls sunk in darkness are degraded to brutes. 
Thus the range of migration stretches downward from gods 
and saints, through holy ascetics, Brahmans, nymphs, kings, 
counsellors, to actors, drunkards, birds, dancers, cheats, 
elephants, horses, Sudras, barbarians, wild beasts, snakes, 
worms, insects, and inert things. Obscure as the relation 
mostly is between the crime and its punishment in a new 

^ Steinhanser in 'Mag. der Evang. Miss.* Basel, 1856, No. % ]>. 186. 
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life, there may be discerned through the code of pennl 
tranBtnipration an attempt at approi)riatenes3 of penalty, 
and an iDtention to punish the sinner wherein he sinned. 
For faults committed in a previous existence men are 
flfilifted with defonnities, the stealer of food shall be 
dyspeptic, the scan dfll- monger shall have foul breath, the 
horse-stealer shall go lame, and in consequence of their 
deeds men shall be bom idiots, blind, deaf and dumb, mis- 
shaped, and thus despised of good men. After expiation of 
their wickedness in the hells of torment, the murderer of a 
Brahman may pass into a wild beast or pariah ; he who 
adulteronsly dishonours his guru or spiritual father shall 
be a hundred times re-bom as grass, a bush, a creeper, a 
carrion bird, a beast of prey ; the cruel shall become blood- 
thirsty beasts ; stealers of grain and meat shall turn into 
rats and vultures; the thief who took dyed garments, 
kitchen -herbs, or perfumes, shall become accordingly a red 
partridge, a peacnck, or a mns!i-nit. Tn short, "in what- 
ever disposition of mind a man accomplishes such and such 
an act, he shall reap the fruit in a body endowed with such 
and such a quality." ' The recognition of plants as possible 
receptacles of the transmigrating spirit well illustrates the 
conception of souls of plants. The idea is one known to 
lower races in the district of the world which has been more 
or less under Hindu influence. Thus we hear among the 
Dayaks of Borneo of the human soul entering the trunks of 
trees, where it may be seen damp and blood-like, but no 
longer personal and sentient;' and the Santals of Bengal 
are said to fancy that uncharitable men and childless women 
are eaten eternally by worms and snakes, while the good 
enter into fruit-bearing trees.' But it is an open question 
whether these and the Hindu ideas are originally indepen- 
dent of each other, and if not, did the Hindus adopt the 
' Mum, iL sti. W»rd, • Hiniloas,' toI i p. 184, voL iL pp. 2IS, 847 

-ea. 

' St. John. • Far East,' vol. i. p. 181. 

* HuDter, ' iiiiml lii-ug&l,' p. 210. Sm alrc Sbair In ' A>. Hta.' vol. iv. p, 
*6 [BMitatbrnl tnW). 
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ideas of the indigenes, or vice versd ? A curious commen- 
tary on the Hindu working out of the conception of plant- 
souls is to he found in a passage in a 17th century work, 
which describes certain Brahmans of the Coromandel Coast 
as eating fruits, hut being careful not to pull the plants up 
by the roots, lest they should dislodge a soul ; but few, it 
is remarked, are so scrupulous as this, and the consideration 
has occurred to them that souls in roots and herbs are in 
most vile and abject bodies, so that if dislodged they may 
become better off by entering into the bodies of men or 
beasts.^ Moreover, the Brahmanic doctrine of souls trans- 
migrating into inert things has in like manner a bearing on 
the savage theory of object-souls.* 

Buddhism, like the Brahmanism from which it seceded, 
habitually recognized transmigration between superhuman 
and human beings and the lower animals, and in an ex- 
ceptional way recognized a degradation even into a plant or 
a thing. How the Buddhist mind elaborated the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, may be seen in the endless legends of 
Gautama himself undergoing his 650 births, suffering pain 
and misery through countless ages to gain the power of 
freeing sentient beings from the misery inherent in all 
existence. Four times he became Maha Brahma, twenty 
times the dewa Sekra, and many times or few he passed 
through such stages as a hermit, a king, a rich man, a slave, 
a potter, a gambler, a curer of snake bites, an ape, an 
elephant, a bull, a serpent, a snipe, a fish, a frog, the dewa 
or genius of a tree. At last, when he became the supreme 
Buddha, Ids mind, like a vessel overflowing with honey, 
overflowed with the ambrosia of truth, and he proclaimed 
his triumph over life : — 

1 Abraham Boger, ' La Porte Onyerte,' Amst 1670, p. 107. 

* Mann, zii 9: "^artrajaih karmmadoshaih y&ti sthAvarat&m narah**— 
*' for crimes done in the hodj, the man goes to the inert (mutionleHs) state ; ** 
ziL 42, '* sth&var&h krimakltftfcha matsy&h sarp&h sakachhap&h pa^aya^ha 
mrigaschaiTa jaghanyA tftmasl gatih** — "inert (motionless) thingn, worms 
and inaeeti, fish, serpents, tortoises and beasts and deer also are the last dark 
lorm. 
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" Painful are repeated birtha 

houBe-builder 1 I have seen thee, 
Thou canst not build again a house for me. 
Tliy rai'tei-B are broken 
Thy roof-timbera ara Bhattered, 
My mind is detached, 

1 have attaiued to tho extinction of desire." 

Whether the Buddhists receive the full Hindu doctrine of 
tlie migration of the individual soul from birth to birth, or 
whether they refine away into metaphysical subtleties the 
notion of continued personality, they do consistently and 
systematically hold that a man's life in former existences is 
the cause of bis now beiug what he is, while at this moment 
he is accumulating merit or demerit whose result will 
determine bis fate in future lives. Memory, it is tme, fails 
generally to recal these past biiths, but memory, as we 
know, stops short of the beginning even of this present life. 
When King Bimsai-a's feet were burned and rubbed with salt 
by command of bis cruel son that he might not walk, why was 
this tortm'e inflicted on a man so holy ? Because in a 
previous birth be had walked near a dagoba with bis 
slippers on, and bad trodden on a priest's carpet without 
washing his feet. A man may be prosperous for a time on 
account of the merit he has received in former births, but 
if he does not continue to keep the precepts, bis next birth 
will be in one of the hells, be will then be bom in this world 
as ft beast, afterwards as a preta or sprite ; a proud man 
may be born again ugly with large lips, or as a demon or a 
worm. The Buddhist theory of "karma" or "action," 
which controls the destiny of all sentient beings, not by 
judicial reward and punishment, but by the inflexible result 
of cause into effect, wherein the present Is ever determined 
by the past in an uubroken line of causation, is indeed one 
of the world's most remarkable developments of ethical 
specidation.' 

= KiipjKu, ' Ealigion dm Bnddba.' vol. i. pp. SS, 23B, etc SIS ; Barth^Um; 
SuDt-Hilaire, ■ Le Bouddha at sa Religi»u,' p. 133 ; Haidjr, ' Uaoual of 
Bnddlium,' pp. SB, ale 180, IIS, U5, ele. 
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Within the classic world, the ancient Egyptians are 
described as maintaining a doctrine of migration, whether 
by successive embodiments in a " cycle of necessity" through 
creatures of earth, sea, and air, and back again to man, or 
by the simpler judicial penalty which sent back the wicked 
dead to earth as unclean beasts. The pictures and hiero- 
glyphic sentences of the Book of the Dead are still pre- 
served, and though the ambiguity of its formulas and the 
difficulty of distinguishing material from mystical meaning 
in its doctrine make it of little use as a check upon the 
classic accounts, yet it shows at least that notions of 
metamorphosis of the soul did hold a large place in the 
Egyptian religion.^ In Greek philosophy, great teachers 
stood forth to proclaim it. Plato had mythic knowledge to 
convey of souls entering such new incarnations as their 
glimpse of real existence had made them fit for, from the 
body of a philosopher or a lover down to the body of a tyrant 
and usurper ; of souls transmigrating into beasts and rising 
again to man according to the lives they led ; of birds that 
were light-minded souls ; of oysters suffering in banish- 
ment the penalty of utter ignorance. Pythagoras is made 
to illustrate in his own person his doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis, by recognizing where it hung in Here's temple the 
shield he had carried in a former birth, when he was that 
Euphorbos whom Menelaus slew at the siege of Troy. 
Afterwards he was Hermotimos, the Klazomenian prophet 
whose funeral rites were so prematurely celebrated while his 
soul was out, and after that, as Lucian tells the story, his 
prophetic soul passed into the body of a cock. Mikyllos asks 
this cock to tell him about Troy — were things there really as 
Komer said ? But the cock replies, " How should Homer 
have known, O Mikyllos ? When the Trojan war was going 
on, he was a camel in Baktria ! " * 

1 Herod, it 128, see Bawlinson's Tr. ; Platarch. De Iside 81, 72 ; Wilkin- 
■on, ' Ancient Eg.' toI. ii. oh. zvi. ; Bansen, * Egypt's Plaoe in Uniy. Hist* 
Tola. iy. and y. 

^ Plat. Phado, Timaena, Phndrns, Repnb. Pindar. Olymp. ii. antlstr. 4 ; 
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In the later Jewish philosophy, the Kabbalists tooh up the 
doctrine of migrntion, the tiilgnl or " rolling on " of sohIs, 
and maintained it by that chnracteristic method of Biblical 
interpretation which it is good to hold up from time to time 
for a warning to the mystical interpreters of our own day. 
The soul of Adam passed into David, and shall pass into 
the Messiah, for are not these initials in the very name of 
Ad(a)m, and does not Ezekiel say that " ray servant David 
shall be their prince for ever." Cain's soul passed into 
JetLro, and Abel's into Moses, and therefore it was that 
Jethro gave Moses his daughter to wife. Souls niigriite into 
beasts and birds and vermin, for is not Jehovah " the lord 
of the spirits of all flesh ? " and he who has done one sin 
beyond his good works shall pass into a brute. He who 
gives a Jew unclean meat to eat, his soul shall enter into a 
leaf, blown to and fro by the wind ; " for ye shall be as an 
oak whose leaf fadeth ; " and he who speaks ill wonis, his 
soul shall pass into a dumb stone, as did Nabal's, " and he 
became a stone." ' Within tlie range of ChriNlian influence, 
the Maniclifeans appear as tbe most remarkable exponents 
of the metempsychosis. We hear of their ideas of sinners' 
souls transmigrating into beasts, the viler according to their 
crimes ; that he who kills a fowl or rat will become a fowl or 
rat himself ; that souls can pass into plants rooted in the 
ground, which thus have not only life but sense ; that the 
souls of reapers pass into beans and barley, to be cut down 
in their turn, and tlius t!ie elect were cai'eful to explain to 
the bread when they ate it, that it was not they who reaped 
the com it was made of; that the souls of the auditors, that 
is, the spiritually low commonalty who lived a married life, 
would puss into melons and cucumbers, to finish their puri- 
fication by being eaten by the elect. But these details come 
to us from the accounts of bitter theological adversaries, and 

Ovid. MeUm. xr. 190 ; Luciiti. 8r>inn. 17, etc. I'hilostr. Vit. Apnlloo. Tyran. 
Se« «lao Mryer'i ConTers«tion8-I>eiicoii, art. 'Stelenwnnderung,' For t^ 
liirUi in uld SoudiiuvU, ane Helgnqvidha, Ui., in ' Eddo.' 
' Eisenmenger, part ii. p. 23, etc 
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the question is, how much of them did the Manichseans really 
and soberly believe ? Allowing for exaggeration and con- 
structive imputation, there is reason to consider the account 
at least founded on fact. It seems clear that the Manicheean 
sect, when they fused together Zarathustrism, Buddhism, and 
Christianity, into a transcendental ascetic faith, adopted the 
Hindu theory of penance and purification of souls by 
migration into animals and plants, probably elaborating it 
meanwhile into fresh and fanciful details.^ In later times, the 
doctrine of metempsychosis has been again and again noticed 
in a district of South-western Asia. William of Ruysbroek 
speaks of the notion of souls passing from body to body as 
general among the mediaeval Nestorians, even a somewhat 
intelligent priest consulting him as to the souls of brutes, 
whether they could find refuge elsewhere so as not to be 
compelled to labour after death. Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela 
records in the 12th century of the Druses of Mount Hermon : 
" They say that the soul of a virtuous man is transferred to 
the body of a new-bom child, whereas that of the vicious 
transmigrates into a dog, or some other animaL" Such ideas 
indeed, seem not yet extinct in the modem Druse nation. 
Among the Nassairi, also, transmigration is believed in as 
a penance and purification : we hear of migration of un- 
believers into camels, asses, dogs, or sheep, of disobedient 
Nassairi into Jews, Sunnis, or Christians, of the faithful 
into new bodies of their own people, a few such changes of 
** shirt " (i.e. body), bringing them to enter paradise or 
become stars.* An instance of the belief within the limits 
of modem Christian Europe may be found among the Bul- 
garians, whose superstition is that Turks who have never 
eaten pork in life will become wild boars after death. A 
party assembled to feast on a boar has been known to throw 

' Beausobre, • Hist, de Manich^/ etc., ToLi. pp. 245—6, vol. ii. pp.496 — 9. 
See Au^ustin. Cnutra Faust ; De Hseres. ; De QuaDtitate Anime. 

' Gul. de Rubruquis in * Rec. des Voy. Soc. de G^ographie de Paris,' voL 
iy. p. 856. benjamin of Tudela, ed. and tf. by Asher, Hebrew 22, Eiig. p. 62. 
Niebuhr, ' Reibebeschr. nach Arabien,' etc yoL ii. pp. 438—443 ; Meiners, 
Tol. ii p. 796. 
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it all away, for the metit jumped off the spit into the fire, 
and n piece of cotton was found in the ears, which the wise 
man decided to be a piece of the ci-devant Turk's turban.' 
Such cases, however, are exceptional. Metempsychosis never 
became one of tlie great doctrines of Christendom, though 
not unknown in mediieval scholasticism, and though main- 
tained by an eccentric theologian here and there into our 
own times. It would be strange were it not so. It is in the 
rerj' nature of the development of religion that speculations 
of the earlier culture should dwindle to survivals, yet be 
again and again revived. Doctrines transmigrate, if souls 
do not ; and metempsychosis, wandering along the course of 
ages, came at last to animate the souls of Fourier and 
Soame Jenj-ns.' 

Thus we have traced the ancient tlieory of metempsy- 
chosis in stage after stage of the world's civilization, scattered 
among the native races of America and Africa, established 
in old Egjpt, elaborated by the Hindu mind into its great 
system of ethical philosophy, reviving and failing througli 
classic and medifeval Europe, and lingering at last in the 
modem world as an intellectual crotchet, of littte account 
but to the ethnographer who notes it down as an item of 



' St. Chit uid Brophj, ' Balgans, ' p. ST. Compin the tenetl of ths 
KamriaD Mot of Dokliabortii, in Ilaithmueu, 'Kiubian Kmjiire,' roL L p. 
28B, tte. 

' Since the Smt pnWicstion of the above remark. M, Louis Figuier has 
mpplicd • perfect mixlem iDsUiuce by his bmik. eDtitlvd ' L« Leiidemain de U 
JIuvt,' translnted into EnBliab aa 'The Driy iifler IJeath r Onr Future life 
■ccoriMng to Science.' Hia altempt to rerive tbo ancient belief, and to con- 
nect it vitb the evolntion-theor; of modern naturaliiie, ii carried oat with 
more than Buddhist obibora ten ens. Boily i» the habitat of aonl, which goea out 
when a man dies, as one fomokHs a tninii tig house. Id the courae of develop- 
ment, a aooL may niutmte through iHtdirs atage after atage, zuophyte and 
oyKter, firaasliopper and eagle, crovodito and dog, till it arrives at tnun, thence 
amending to become one of the luperLumaii bniugs or angela who dvrell in the 
p1ai]HtuTy ether, and thence to a still higher state, the stent of h bose nslure 
II. FigiiiiT does not endearour to penetrate, " became our means of invesfi- 
^tioti lail at tlii* point." The ultimate dexCiny of ths moreglnrilied beinp i* 
iha Sac ; the pitrea]Hrits who fonii its mans of burning giu>ea, pour cut germ* 
■ad life to atari the eonraa of planetary exiateuct. (Note to Sud edilioo.) 
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evidence for his continuity of culture. What, we may well 
ask, was the original cause and motive of the doctrine of 
transmigration ? Something may he said in answer, though 
not at all enough for full explanation. The theory that 
ancestral souls return, thus imparting their own likeness of 
mind and body to their descendants and kindred, has been 
already mentioned and commended as in itself a very reason- 
able and philosophical hjrpothesis, accounting for the phe- 
nomenon of family likeness going on from generation to 
generation. But why should it have been imagined that 
men's souls could inhabit the bodies of beasts and birds ? 
As has been already pointed out, savages not unreason- 
ably consider the lower animals to have souls like their own, 
and this state of mind makes the idea of a man's soul trans- 
migrating into a beast's body at least seem possible. But it 
does not actually suggest the idea. The view stated in a 
previous chapter as to the origin of the conception of soul 
in general, may perhaps help us here. As it seems that the 
first conception of souls may have been that of the souls of 
men, this being afterwards extended by analogy to the souls 
of animals, plants, etc., so it may seem that the original 
idea of transmigration was the straightforward and reason- 
able one of human souls being re-bom in new human bodies, 
where they are recognized by family likenesses in successive 
generations. This notion may have been afterwards extended 
to take in re -birth in bodies of animals, etc. There are some 
well-marked savage ideas which will fit with such a course 
of thought. The half-human features and actions and 
characters of animals are watched with wondering sympathy 
by the savage, as by the child. The beast is the very incar- 
nation of familiar qualities of man ; and such names as lion, 
bear, fox, owl, parrot, viper, worm, when we apply them as 
epithets to men, condense into a word some leading feature 
of a human life. Consistently with this, we see in looking 
over details of savage transmigration that the creatures often 
have an evident fitness to the character of the human beings 
whose souls are to pass into them, so that the savage 

VOL. II. o 
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philosopher's fancy of transferred souJs oifered something 
like an explanation of the likeness between beast and man. 
This conies more clearly into view among the more civilized 
races who have worked out the idea of transraigrution into 
ethical schemes of retribution, where the appropriateness of 
the creatures chosen is almost as manifest to the modern 
critic as it could have been to the ancient behever. Per- 
haps the most graphic restoration of the state of mind in 
which the theological doctrine of metempsychosis was worked 
out in long-])ftst ages, may be found in the writings of a 
modem theolugiiin whose spiritualism often follows to the 
extreme the iiitellectuid tracks of the lower races. Li the 
spii'itual world, says Emanuel Swedenborg, such pereons aft 
have opened themselves for the admission of the devil and 
acquired the nature of beasts, becoming foxes iu cunning, 
etc., appear also at a distance in the proper shape of such 
beasts as they represent in disposition.' Lastly, 3ne of the 
most notable points about the theory of transmigration is ita 
close bearing upon a thought which lies very deep iu the 
history of philosophy, the development- theory of organic 
life in successive stages. .Vu elevation from the vegetable 
to tlie lower animal hfe, and thence onward through the 
higher animals to man, to say nothing of superliuman 
beings, does not here require even a succession of distinct 
individuals, but is brought by the theory of metempsy- 
chosis within the compass of the successive vegetable and 
animal lives of a single being- 
Here a few words may be said on a subject which cannot 
be left out of sight, connecting as it does the two great 
branches of the doctrine of future existence, but which it 
is difficult to handle in delinite terms, and much more to 
trace historically by comparing the views of lower and 



' Bwedenborg, 'The Trus Christioa Jbiligian,' 18. Compara tha notion 
■ttribatrd to tlia folluwen of BiiHllidm tlie Gncntir, at men vhoM- wiilii sra 
affected by ajjirita or diiipoaitiuaa u of wolf, aps, lion, or bear, when-lora 
their louU bear tbe proportieB of llirae, and imiute their dceila (Clem. Alex 
Btromat ii. o. 20). 
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liigher races. This is the doctrine of a bodily renewal or 
resurrection. To the philosophy of the lower races it is 
by no means necessary that the suryiving soul should be 
provided with a new body, for it seems itself to be of a 
fihny or vaporous corporeal nature, capable of carrying on 
an independent existence like other corporeal creatures. 
Savage descriptions of the next world are often such ab- 
solute copies of this, that it is scarcely possible to say 
whether the dead are or are not thought of as having bodies 
like the living ; and a few pieces of evidence of this class 
are hardly enough to prove the lower races to hold original 
and distinct doctiines of corporeal resurrection.^ Again, 
attention must be given to the practice, so common among 
low and high races, of preserving relics of the dead, from 
mere morsels of bone up to whole mummified bodies. It 
is well known that the departed soul is often thought apt 
to revisit the remains of the body. But how far the pre- 
servation of these remains may be connected with an idea 
of bodily resurrection, whether among the native races of 
America, or in ancient Egypt, or elsewhere, is a problem 
for which also the evidence available does not seem suflBi- 
cient.' In discussing the closely allied doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, I have described the theory of the soul's trans- 
migration into a new human body as asserting in fact an 
earthly resurrection. From the same point of view, a 
bodily resurrection in Heaven or Hades is technically a 
transmigration of the soul. This is plain among the higher 
races, in whose religion these doctrines take at once clearer 
definition and more practical import. There are some dis- 
tinct mentions of bodily resurrection in the Rig Veda : the 
dead is spoken of as glorified, putting on his body (tanu) ; 
and it is even promised that the pious man shall be bom in 

' See J. G MOller, * Amer. Urrel/ p. 208 (Caribs) ; but compare Rocliefort, 
p. 429. Steller, * Kamtachatka,' p. 269; Gastrin, 'Finnische Mythologie, 
p. 119. 

* See for American evidence Brinton, * Myths of New World.* p. 254, etc 
For Egyptian evidence Birch's tr. of * Book of Dead ' in Bunsen's 'Egypt.' 
voL vL ; Wilkinson, etc 
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the next world with his entire body (sarratand). In Brah- 
minism and Buddhism, the re-births of souls in bodies to 
inhabit heavens and hells are simply included as particular 
cases of transmigrfttiou. The question of an old Persian 
doctrine of resurrection, thought by some to be related to 
the late Jewish doctrine, is obscure.' In early Christianity, 
the conception of bodily resurrection is developed with 
especial strength and fulness in the Pauline doctrine. For 
an explicit interpretation of this doctrine, such as commended 
itself to the minds of later theologians, it is instructive to 
cite the remarkable passage of Origen, where he speaks of 
"corporeal matter, of which matter, in whatever quality 
placed, the soul always has use, now indeed carnal, but after- 
wards indeed subtler and purer, which is called spiritual."' 

Passing from these metaphysical doctrines of civilized 
theology, we now take up a series of beliefs higher in prac- 
tical moment, and more clearly conceived in savage thought. 
There may well have been, and there may still be, low races 
destitute of any belief in a Future State. Nevertheless, 
prudent ethnographers must often doubt accounts of such, 
for this reason, that the savage who declares that the dead 
live no more, may merely mean to say that they are dead. 
When the East Afiican is asked what becomes of his buried 
ancestors, the " old people," he can reply that " they are 
ended," yet at the same time he fully admits that their 
ghosts survive.' In an account of the rehgious ideas of the 
Zulus, taken down from a native, it is explicitly stated that 
Unkulunkulu the Old-Old-One said that people " were to 
die and never rise again," and that he allowed them " to die 
and rise no more." * Knowing so thoroughly as we now do the 

' Aryan evidpoM in ' Rig-VeilB.' i. U, 8;ii. 1,8; Mann, liL 18— 22 [Max 
MuUlt, 'TodUnbesUttuiig,' pp. xLi. ijv. j 'Chipn,' vol i. p. 47; Mnir in 
' Joum. An. Soc, Bengal' voL i. 188S, p. 806 ; Wird, ' Hinjiiw,' vol. ii. pp. 
33a, a47, 3£7 : Hbuk. ' Pkrwes,' p. 206 ; ue Alger, * Fntura Life.' 

* Oiigeo, De. Pnndp. ii. 3, S : " materiA corpuraiia, cujus materia) uiima 
uium Ktaper hsbet, id qualibet qanlitate ixisitir, uiiuc quidem caraali. post- 
mwliini vera iiabtiliuri et pimsil, qun a]iiritiiliB appellator." 

' Burton, ' Ceutnl Africa,' vol. ii p. 348. 

* Callanay, 'BeL of Amttzulu,' p. 84. 
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theology of the Zulus, whose ghosts not only survive in the 
under-world, but are the very deities of the living, we can 
put the proper sense to these expressions. But without 
such information, we might have mistaken them for denials 
of the soul's existence after death. This objection may even 
apply to one of the most formal denials of a future life ever 
placed on record among an uncultured race, a poem of the 
Dinka tribe of the White Nile, concerning Dendid the Creator : 

" On the day when Dendid made all things, 

He made the sun ; 
And the sun comes forth, goes down, and oomes again . 

He made the moon ; 
And the moon comes forth, goes down, and comes again : 

He made the stars ; 
And the stara come forth, go down, and come again : 

He made man ; 
And man comes forth, goes down into the ground, and comes no more.'* 

It is to be remarked, however, that the close neighbours 
of these Dinka, the Bari, believe that the dead do return to 
live again on earth, and the question arises whether it is the 
doctrine of bodily resurrection, or the doctrine of the sur- 
viving ghost-soul, that the Dinka poem denies. The mis- 
sionary Kaufmann says that the Dinka do not believe the 
immortality of the soul, that they think it but a breath, and 
with death all is over ; Brun-Rollet's contrary authority goes 
to prove that they do believe in another life ; both leave it 
an open question whether they recognize the existence of 
surviving ghosts.* The case is, like various others of the 
same kind, incomplete. 

Looking at the religion of the lower races as a whole, we 
shall at least not be ill-advised in taking as one of its general 
and principal elements the doctrine of the soul's Future 
Life. But here it is needful to explain, to limit, and to 
reserve, lest modem theological ideas should lead us to mis- 
construe more primitive beliefs. In such enquiries the 

1 Kanfinann, 'SchildeningenaQBCentralafrika,*p. 124 ; Q. Lejean in 'Rev. 
dea Deux Mondea,' Apr. 1, 1860, p. 760 ; see Brnn-R(Uet, 'Nil Blanc,' pp, 
100. 284. 



phrase " immortality of the soul " is to be aToiiled as mis- 
leading. It ia doubtful how far the lower psychology enter- 
tains at all an absolute conception of immortality, for past 
and future fade soon into utter vagueness as the savage mind 
quits the present to explore them, the measure of months 
and years breaks down even within the narrow span of 
liuman life, and the survivor's thought of the soul of the 
departed dwindles and disappears with the personiJ memorj' 
that kept it alive. Even among races who distinctly accept 
the doctrine of the surviving soul, this acceptance is not 
unanhnous. In savage as in civilized life, dull and careless 
natures ignore a world to come as too far off, while sceptical 
intellects are apt to reject its belief as wanting proof, or 
perhni's at most without closer scrutiny to pi-ize its hope as a 
good influence in human life. Far from a life after death 
being held by all men ns the destiny of all men, whole classes 
ore forniiilly excluded from it. In the Tonga islamls, the 
future life was a privilege of caste, for while the chiefs and 
higher orders were to pass in divine ethereiJity to the happy 
land of Bolotu, the lower ranks were believed to be endowed 
only with souls thiit died with their bodies ; and although 
Bonie of these had the vanity to claim a place in paradise 
among their betters, the populace in general acquiesced in 
the exiinetion of then- own plebeian spirits.* The Nicara- 
guans believed tliat if a man lived well, his soul would ascend 
to dwell among the gods, but if ill, it would perish with the 
body, and there would be an end of it.* Granted that the 
soul survives the death of the body, instance after instance 
from the records of the lower culture shows this soul to be 
regarded as a mortal being, liable like the body itself to 
accident and death. The Greenbmders pitied the poor souls 
who must pass in winter or in storm the dreadful mountain 
where the dead descend to reach the other world, for then a 

> Marinar, 'Toiiga la.' raL iL p. 1313. 

* Oviecla. 'tficBMKn'ii'r- SO. For iiimiliit sUtements, MslfUrtin*, 'Etbnog. 
Amer.' vul. i. p. Hj ; Smiili'a 'Viisiiiia' in PiukEirtDn, toL liii p. il ; 
UsiiierB. ToL U. p. 760. 
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soul is like to come to harm, and die the other death where 
there is nothing left, and this is to them the dolefullest thing 
of all.^ Thus the Fijians tell of the fight which the ghost 
of a departed warrior most wage with the soul-killing Samu 
and his brethren ; this is the contest for which the dead man 
is armed by burying the war-club with his corpse, and if he 
conquers, the way is open for him to the judgment-seat of 
Ndengei, but if he is wounded, his doom is to wander among 
the mountains, and if killed in the encounter he is cooked 
and eaten by Samu and his brethren. But the souls of un- 
married Fijians will not even survive to stand this wager of 
battle ; such try in vain to steal at low water round to the 
edge of the reef past the rocks where Nangunanga, destroyer 
of wifeless souls, sits laughing at their hopeless efforts, and 
asking them if they think the tide will never flow again, till 
at last the rising flood drives the shivering ghosts to the 
beach, and Nangananga dashes them in pieces on the great 
black stone, as one shatters rotten firewood.' Such, again, 
were the tales told by the Guinea negroes of the life or 
death of departed souls. Either the great priest before 
whom they must appear after death would judge them, send- 
ing the good in peace to a happy place, but killing the wicked 
a second time with the club that stands ready before his 
dwelling; or else the departed shall be judged by their god 
at the river of death, to be gently wafted by him to a pleasant 
land if they have kept feasts and oaths and abstained from 
forbidden meats, but if not, to be plunged into the river by 
the god, and thus drowned and buried in eternal oblivion.* 
Even common water can drown a negro ghost, if we may 
believe the story of the Matamba widows having themselves 
ducked in the river or pond to drown off the souls c»f their 

> Ctaiu, *Groiiland,'p. 259. 

« Williams, *Fiji,' voL i. p. 244. See * Joum. Ind. Arohip.' vol. iii p. 118 
•(Dayaks). Compare wasting and death of sools in depths of Hades, Taylor,. 
'NewZeahind,'p. 232. 

* Bosman, 'Guinea' in Pinkerton, voL xvi. p. 401. See also Warn, 
•Anthropologit,' voL IL p. 191 (W. Afr.) ; Oallaway, <BaL of Amazulo.' 
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departeii husbaiids, vho might still be hanging about them, 
clinging uloaest to the beat loved wives. After this cere- 
mony, they went and married again.^ From such details it 
appears thiit the conception of some souls suffering extinc- 
tion at death or dying a second death, a thought still as 
heretofore familiar to speculative theology, is not unknown 
in the lower culture. 

The soul, as recognized in the philosophy of the lower 
races, may be defined as an ethereal surviving being, con- 
ceptions of which preceded and led up to the more tran- 
scendental theory of the immaterial and immortal soul, 
which forms part of the theologj' of higher nations. It is 
principally the ethereal surviving soul of early culture that 
has now to be studied in the religions of savages and bar- 
barians and the folklore of the civilized world. That this 
Boul should be looked on as surviving beyond death is a 
matter scai'cely needing elaborate argument. Plain ex- 
perience is there to teach it to every savage ; his friend or 
his enemy is dead, yet still in dream or open vision he seeR 
the spectral form which is to his philosophy a real objective 
being, carrjing personality as it carries likeness. Thip 
thought of the soul's continued existence is, however, but 
the gateway into a complex region of hehef. The doctrines 
which, separate or compounded, make up the scheme of 
future existence among particular tribes, are principally 
tliese : the theories of lingering, wandering, and returning 
ghosts, and of souls dwelling on or below or above the eai'th 
in a spirit-world, where existence is modelled upon the 
earthly life, or raised to higher glorj-, or placed under re- 
versed conditions, and lastly, the belief in a division between 
happiness and misery of departed souls, by a retribution for 
deeds doue in life, determined in a judgment after death. 

" All argument is against it ; but all belief is for it," said 
Dr. Johnson of the apparition of departed spirits. The 
doctrine that ghost-souls of the dead hover among the 

' rivBxii, Congo, Miitamlia. et Angola,' Hh. i. 270. Sfe aim Liobrucht !■ 
'Zeltacbc. lUr Etluwlujjie,' Tol. v., p. Si], iTiirUry, ScamliiuTia, {ireixe}. 
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living is indeed rooted in the lowest levels of savage 
culture, extends through barbaric life almost without a 
break, and survives largely and deeply in the midst of civi- 
lization. From the myriad details of travellers, mis- 
sionaries, historians, theologians, spiritualists, it may be 
laid down as an admitted opinion, as wide in distribution 
as it is natural in thought, that the two chief haunting- 
grounds of the departed soul are the scenes of its fleshly 
life and the burial place of its body. As in North America 
the Chickasaws believed that the spirits of the dead in 
their bodily shape moved about among the living in great 
joy; as the Aleutian islanders fancied the souls of the 
departed walking unseen among their kindred, and accom- 
panying them in their journeys by sea and land ; as Africans 
think that souls of the dead dwell in their midst, and eat 
with them at meal times ; as Chinese pay their respects to 
kindred spirits present in the hall of ancestors ;^ so multi- 
tudes in Europe and America live in an atmosphere that 
swarms with ghostly shapes — spirits of the dead, who sit over 
against the mystic by his midnight fire, rap and write in spirit- 
(ircles, and peep over girls' shoulders as they scare them- 
selves into hj^sterics with ghost-stories. Almost throughout 
the vast range of animistic religion, we shall find the souls 
of the departed hospitably entertained by the survivors on set 
occasions, and manes-worship, so deep and strong among 
the faiths of the world, recognises with a reverence not 
without fear and trembling those ancestral spirits which, 
powerful for good or ill, manifest their presence among 
mankind. Nevertheless death and life dwell but ill 
together, and from savagery onward there is recorded many 
a device by which the survivors have sought to rid them- 
selves of household ghosts. Though the unhappy savage 
custom of deserting houses after a decease may mostly be 
connected with other causes, such as horror or abnegation 
of all things belonging to the dead, there are cases where it 

* Schoolcraft, ' Indian Tribes,' part i. p. 810 ; Bastian, ' Ptychologie,' pp» 
111, 193; Doolittle, < Chinese/ voL 1. p. 235. 



appears tlint the place is siin[>ly abandoned In t'la ghn^;. 
In Old Cftlabar it was cuatomnry for the srm to leave hij 
father's house to decay, but after two yenrs he laight re- 
build it, the ghoat being thought by that time to have 
departed ; ^ the Hotteotots abandoned the dead man'a 
house, and were said to avoid entering it lest the ghost 
should be within;* the Yakuts let the hut fall in ruins 
where any one had expired, thinking it the habittition of 
demons ; * the Karens were said to destroy their villages to 
escape the dangerous neighbourhood of departed souls,* 
Such proceedings, however, scarcely extend beyond the 
limits of savnger;', and only a feeble survival of the old 
thought lingers on into civiliKation, where from time to time 
a haunted house is left to fall in ruins, abandoned to a 
ghostly tenant who cannot keep it in repair. But even in 
the lowest culture we find flesh holding its own against 
spirit, and at higher stages the householder rids himself 
with little Bcruplr of an unwelcome iTin-.^Ue. The Green- 
landers would carry the dead out by the window, not by the 
door, while an old woman, waving a firebrand behind, cried 
" piklerrukpok ! " i. t., " there is nothing more to be had 
here ! " ' ; the Hottentots removed the dead from the hut by 
an opening broken out on purpose, to prevent him from 
Ending the way hack ;* the Siamese, with the same inten- 
tion, bi'eak an opeuin" through the houtse wall to vnrry the 
coffin through, and then huiTy it at full speed thrice round 
the house ;^ the Siberian Chuwashes fling a red-hot stone 

' Baxtian, ' Mensch,' ToL IL p. 323. 
' Kolb [., p, 679. 
» Billings, p. I'^S. 

• BBiiiisii. ' OtBtL Aaien,' voL L p. liS j Cmm, L 0., p. 811. For otliar 
easea of ilei-rrtian of dwi-Hings sFter ■ dcith, possibly for the Hanie motive, saa 
Buurii-n. 'Tiibfaor Malay Pen.' in 'Tr. Eth. Sec.' toI iii. p. 83; Pol»ck, 
' M. nf Hew Zenlandrra,' vol. i. pp. 20i, 21fi ; Sieller, ■ KamtBet-stka, ■ p. 271. 
But the Toftas nay tint tlia biifloKiea ilanglitered and the but burnt at tha 
fuiientl are Iranhfumd to the »jiirit o[ the dvueBS«d id Ibe neit world ; Sbortt 
in 'Tt. Eth. Soc,' vol. vlL p. 217. See Waiti, »ol iii. p. 198. 
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' Bowring, 'Siam,' vol. L p. 122 : Bsstian, 'OestL Aiieu.' vol iii p. iM. 
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after the corpse is carried out, for an obstacle to bar the 
soul from coming back ;^ so Brandenburg peasants pour out 
a pail of water at the door after the coffin, to prevent the 
ghost from walking ; and Pomeranian mourners returning 
from the churchyard leave behind the straw from the hearse, 
that the wandering soul may rest there, and not come back 
so far as home.' In the ancient and mediaeval world, men 
habitusLlly invoked supernatural aid beyond such material 
shifts as these, calling in the priest to lay or banish in- 
trudiog ghosts, nor is this branch of the exorcist's art even 
yet forgotten. There is, and always has been, a prevalent 
feeling that disembodied souls, especially such as have 
suffered a violent or untimely death, are baneful and mali- 
cious beings. As Meiners suggests in his * History of 
Eeligions,' they were driven unwillingly from their bodies, 
and have carried into their new existence an angry longing 
for revenge. No wonder that mankind should so generally 
agree that if the souls of the dead must linger in the world 
at all, their fitting abode should be not the haunts of the 
living but the resting-places of the dead. 

After all, it scarcely seems to the lower animistic 2)hilo- 
sophy that the connexion between body and soul is utterly 
broken by death. Various wants may keep the soul from 
its desired rest, and among the chief of these is when its 
mortal remains have not had the funeral rites. Hence the 
deep-lying belief that the ghosts of such will walk. Among 
some Austrahan tribes the " ingna," or evil spirits, human 
in shape, but with long tails and long upright ears, are 
mostly souls of departed natives, whose bodies were left to 
lie unburied or whose death the avenger of blood did not 
expiate, and thus they have to prowl on the face of the 
earth, and about the place of death, with no gratification 

> Gastrin, 'Finn. Myth.' p. 120. 

• Wuttko, * Volksaberglaube,' pp. 218—17. Other cases of taking out the 
dead by a gap made on }>urpo8e : Arbonsset and Daumas, p. 502 (Bushmen) ; 
Magyar, p. 861 (Kimbunda) ; Moffat, p. 807 (Bechuanas); Waitz, vol iii. p. 
199 (Qjibwas); — their motive is not dear. 



but to harm the living,^ In New Zealand, the ideas were 
to be found that the souls of the dead were opt to linger 
near their bodies, and that the spirits of men left unburied, 
or killed in battle ami eaten, would wander ; and the bring- 
ing such malignant bouIb to dwell within the sacred burial- 
enclosure was a task for the priest to accomplish with bis 
cliarmB." Among the Iroquois of North America the spirit 
also stays near the body for a time, and " unless the rites 
of burial were performed, it was believed that the spirits of 
the dead hovered for a time upon the earth, in a state of 
great uuhuppiness. Hence their extreme solicitude to pro- 
cure the bodies of the slain in battle."' Among Eriizilian 
tribes, tlte wandering shadows of the dead are said to be 
considered unresting till burial.* lu Turanian regions of 
North Asia, the spirits of the dead who have no resting- 
place in earth are thought of as lingering above ground, 
especially where their dust remains.' South Asia has such 
beliefs ; the Karens say that the ghosts who wander on 
earth are not the spirits of those who go to Plu, the land of 
the dead, but of infants, of such as died by violence, of the 
wicked, and of those who by accident have not been buried 
or burned ;• the Siamese fear as unkindly spirits the souls 
of such as died a violent death or were not buried with the 
proper rites, and who, desiring expiMtion, invisibly terrify 
tlieir descendants.' Nowhere in the world bad such 
thoughts a strongfr bold than in classic antiquity, where it 
was the most sacred of duties to give the body its funer-.d 
rites, that the shade should not flit moaning near the gates 
of Hades, nor wwider in the dismal crowd along the banks 

' Olcififld in -Tr. Eth. 800.' vol iii. j.p. 2-16, 236, 245. 

' Taylor, 'New ZoBland,' p. 221 ; Scliirten, p. 01 j ue Turner, 'Polyneaa,' 
p. 233. 

' MorgMi, ■ League of Iroquois, 'p. 174. 

< J. Q. MulUr, p. 286. 

» CiBti^i), ' Finn. Myth.' p. 128. 

*Cr<Mi.4 in ' Joum. Amur. Or. Soc.' vol iv. p. S09 ; Heaonin ■ Jovm. Ai 
Sac Bi'ti;;al,' 166.% part ii. p. 203. 8»e alao 3. Andereon, 'Ezji. to W 
yniiniil..' pp. 128, 181 (Sliwm. 

I B«sti4U, *PBjdiolo(5ie,' pp. 81. 99—101. 
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of Acheron.^ An Australian or a Karen would have taken 
in the full significance of the fatal accusation against the 
Athenian commanders, that they abandoned the bodies of 
their dead in the sea-fight of Arginousai. The thought is 
not unknown to Slavonic folklore : '' Ha ! with the shriek 
the spirit flutters from the mouth, flies up to the tree, from 
tree to tree, hither and thither till the dead is burned/" 
In mediaeval Europe the classic stories of ghosts that haunt 
the living till laid by rites of burial pass here and there into 
uew legends, where, under a changed dispensation, the 
doleful wanderer now asks Christian burial in consecrated 
earth.' It is needless to give here elaborate details of the 
world-wide thought that when the corpse is buried, exposed, 
burned, or otherwise disposed of after the accepted custom 
of the land, the ghost accompanies its relics. The soul 
stays near the Polynesian or the American Indian burial- 
place ; it dwells among the twigs and listens joj^ully to the 
singing birds in the trees where Siberian tribes suspend 
their dead ; it lingers by the Samoyed's scaffolded coffin ; 
it haunts the Dayak's place of burial or burning ; it inhabits 
the little soul-hut above the Malagasy grave, or the Peru- 
vian house of sun-dried bricks ; it is deposited in the 
Soman tomb (animamque sepulchro condimus); it comes 
back for judgment into the body of the later Israelite and 
the Moslem ; it inhabits, as a divine ancestral spirit, the 
palace-tombs of the old classic and new Asiatic world ; it is 
kept down by the huge cairn raised over Antar's body lest 
his mighty spirit should burst forth, by the iron nails with 
which the Cheremiss secures the corpse in its coffin, by the 
stake that pins down the suicide's body at the four-cross 
way. And through all the changes of religious thought 
from first to last in the course of human history, the hover- 
ing ghosts of the dead make the midnight burial-ground s 

^ LnckiL DeLncto. See Panly, 'ReaL Enoyclop.' and Smith, 'Dio. of Chr. 
and Rom. Ant.' a. v. 'inferL' 
'Haniiflch, 'Slaw. Myth.' p. 277. 
* Calmet, toL iL ch. zxxri. ; Brand, vol iii p. d7. 



piftce where men's flesh creeps with terror, N(rt to discuss J 
here the general aul-ject of the funeral rites of mankind, oi | 
whiuh only part cf the niultifarioua detnils are directly re- 
levant to the present purpose, a custom may be selected I 
which is admirably adiipted for the study of animistic J 
religion, at once from the clear conception it gives of the 1 
b«Iief in disembodied souls present among the Hvinp, and J 
from the distinct line of ethuogniphic continuity in which it .1 
may be traced onward from the lower to the higher culture, \ 
This is the custom of Feasts of the Dead. 

Among the funeral ofF<?rings described in the last chapter, j 
of which the purpose more or less distinctly appears to be | 
that the departed soul shall take them away in some ghostly i 
or ideal manner, or that tliey shall by some means be con- 
veyed to him in his distant spirit-home, tliere are given ' 
supplies of food and drink. But the feasts of the dead with 1 
which we are now concerned are given on n dilfercnt prin- 
ciple ; they are, so to speak, to be consumed on the premises. 
They are set out in some proper place, especially near the 
tombs or in the dwelling-houses, and there the souls of the 
dead come and satisfy themselves. In North America, 
among Algonquina who held that one of a man's two souls 
abides with the body after death, the provisions brought to 
the grave were intended for the nourishment of this soul ; 
tribes would make offerings to ancestors of part of any 
dainty food, and an Indian who fell by accident into the 
fire would brlieve that the spirits of his ancestors pushed 
him in for neglrcting to make due offerings,* The minds 
of the Hui'ons were filled with fancies not less lifelike than 
this. It seemed to tliem that the dead man's soul, in his 
proper human figure, walked in front of the corpse as they 
carried it to the burial -giound, there to dwell till the gi-eat 
feast of the dead ; but meanwhile it would come and walk 
by night in tlie village, and eat the remnants in the kettles, 
wherefore some would not eat of these, nor touch the food 
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at faneral feasts — though some indeed would eat all.^ In 
Madagascar, the elegant little upper chamber in King 
Hadama's mausoleum was furnished with a table and two 
chairs, and a bottle of wine, a bottle of water, and two 
tumblers were placed there conformably with the ideas 
entertained by most of the natives, that the ghost of the 
departed monarch might occasionally visit the resting-place 
of his body, meet with the spirit of his father, and partake 
of what he was known to be fond of in his lifetime.' The 
Wanika of East Africa set a cocoa-nut shell full of rice and 
tembo near the grave for the " koma '* or shade, which 
cannot exist without food and drink.* In West Africa the 
Efik cook food and leave it on the table in the little shed 
or " devil-house " near the grave, and thither not only the 
spirit of the deceased, but the spirits of the slaves sacrificed 
at his funeral, come to partake of it.^ Farther south, in the 
Congo district, the custom has been described of making a 
channel into the tomb to the head or mouth of the corpse, 
whereby to send down month by month the offerings of food 
and dniik.^ 

Among rude Asiatic tribes, the Bodo of North-East India 
thus celebrate the last funeral rites. The friends repair to 
the grave, and the nearest of kin to the deceased, taking an 
individual's usual portion of food and drink, solemnly pre- 
sents it to the dead with these words, " Take and etit, here- 
tofore you have eaten and drunk with us, you can do so no 
more ; you were one of us, you can be so no longer ; we 
come no more to you, come you not to us." Thereupon each 
of the party breaks off a bracelet of thread put on his wrist 
for this purpose, and casts it on the grave, a speaking symbol 
of breaking the bond of fellowship, and " next the party 

> Brebeof in 'ReL des Jes.' 1636, p. 104. 

s ElliB, < Madagascar/ yoL L pp. 258, 364. See Taylor, 'New Zealand,' p. 
220. 
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< T. J. Hutchinaon, p. 206. 
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proceed to the river and bnthe, and having thas lostrated 
tlieraselvea, they repair to the banquet and (at, drink, ar^d 
make merry as though they never were to die." ' With more 
continuance of affet'tion, Naga trii)ea of Assam celebrate 
their funeral feasts month by month, laying food and drink 
on the graves of the departed.* In the same region of the 
world, the Kol tribes of Chota Nagpur are remarkable for 
their pathetic reverence for their dead. ^Vhen a Ho or Mimda 
has been burned on the funeral pile, collected morsels of his 
bonea are carried in procession with a solemn, ghostly, slid- 
ing step, beeping time to the deep-sounding drum, and when 
the old woman who carries the bones on her bamboo tray 
lowers it from time to time, then girls who carry pitchers and 
brass vessels mournfully reverse them to show that they are 
empty ; thus the remains are taken to visit every house in 
the village, and every dwelling of a friend or relative for 
miles, and the inmates come out to mourn and praise the 
goodness of the departed ; the bones are carried to all the 
dead man's favourite haunts, to the fields he cultivated, to 
the grove he planted, to the threshing-floor where he worked, 
to the village dance-room where he made merry. At last 
they are taken to the grave, and buried in an earthen vase 
upon a store of food, covered with one of those huge stone 
slabs which European visitors wonder at in the districts of 
the aborigines in India. Beside these, monumental stones 
are set up outside the village to the memory of men of note ; 
they are fixed on an earthen plinth where the ghost, resting 
in its walks among the living, is supposed to sit shaded by 
the pillar. The Kheriahs have collections of these monu- 
ments in the little enclosurea round their houses, and oflfer- 
ings and libations are constantly made at them. With what 
feelings such rites are celebrated may be judged from thia 
Ho dirge : — 

mgod ytiu ; 



* Hod^D, * Abor. of ludi^'p. ISO. * 'Jonm. lad. Arcbip.' roL ii. p. 2SS. 
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We ever loved and oherished you; and have lived long together 

Under the same roof; 

Desert it not now I 
The rainy nights, and the oold bloving days, are ooming on ; 

Do not wander here I 
Do not stand by the burnt ashes ; oome to as again ! 
Yon cannot find shelter nnder the peepul, when the rain oomes down. 
The saul will not shield you from the cold bitter wind. 

Come to your home I 
It is swept for you, and dean; and we are there who loyed you ever; 
And there is rice put for you ; and water ; 

Oome home, come home, oome to us again ! " 

Among the Kol tribes this kindly hospitality to ancestral 
sools passes on into the belief and ceremony of full manes- 
worship : votive offerings are made to the " old folks " when 
their descendants go on a journey, and when there is sick- 
ness in the family it is generally they who are first pro- 
pitiated.^ Among Turanian races of North Asia, the Chu- 
wash pat food and napkins on the grave, saying, '* Rise at 
night and eat your fill, and there ye have napkins to wipe 
your months ! " while the Cheremiss simply said, " Tliat 
is for yon, ye dead, there ye have food and drink ! " In this 
region we hear of offerings continued year after year, and 
even of messengers sent back by a horde to carry offerings 
to the tombs of their forefathers in the old land whence 
they had emigrated.' 

Details of this ancient rite are to be traced &om the level 
of these rude races far upward in civilization. South-East 
Asia is full of it, and the Chinese may stand as its repre- 
sentative. He keeps his coffined parent for years, serving 
him with meals as if alive. He summons ancestral souls 
with prayer and beat of drum to feed on the meat and drink 
set out on special days when they are thought to return 
home. He even gives entertainments for the benefit of 

* Tickell in ' Jonm. As. Soc Bengal,' toI. ix. p. 795 ; Dalton, ihid. 1866, 
partiL p. 158, etc ; and in 'Tr. £th. Soc' toL vi. p. 1, etc; Lathanif 
•Deacr. Eth.* roL iL p. 415, etc 

« Dastian, •Psychologie,' p. 62 ; Castrdn, 'Finn. Myth* p. 121. 
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destitute und unfortunate souls in the lower regions, such u I 
those of lepers and beggars. Lanterns are hgbted to show I 
them the way, a feast is sjjread for them, and with charac- 
teristic fancy, some victuals are left over for any blind or 
feeble spirits who may be late, and a pail of grael is provided 
for headless souls, with spoons for them to put it down their 
thrnatB with. Such proceedings culminate in the so-called 
Universal Rescue, now and then celebrated, when a little 
house is built for the expected visitors, with separate ac- 
commodation and bath-rooms for male and female ghosts.' 
The ancient Egyptian would set out his piovision of cakes 
and trussed ducks on reed scaffolds in the toiub, or would 
even keep the mummy in the house to be present as a guest 
at the feast, avibemivv .tot irvnTtornv inoo'tiTato, as Lucian Bays.' 
The Hindu, as of old, offers to the dead the funeral cakea, 
places before the door the eai-tben vessels of water for him 
to bathe in, of milk for him to drink, and celebrates at new 
and full moon the solemn presentation of rice-cakes made 
with ghee, with its attendant ceremonies so important for 
the fioul's release from its twelvemonth's sojourn with Varna 
in Hades, and its transition to the Heaven of the Pitaras, 
the Fathers.* In the classic world such rites were repre- 
sented by funeral feasts and oblations of food.* 

In Christian times there manifests itself that interesting 
kind of survival which, keeping up the old ceremony in 
form, has adapted its motive to new tlioughts and feeling;s. 
The classic funeral oblations became Christian, the silicer- 
nium was succeeded by the feast held at the martyr's tomb, 
FaustuB inveighs against the Christians for carrj-ing on the 
ancient rites : " Their sacrifices indeed ye have turned into 
love-feasts, their idols into martjTS whom with like vows ye 

' Doolitlle, 'Cbinuai'vaLi p> 17S, «tc. ; ToLiLp. 01, etc ; Meiaera, voL 
i p. 306. 

* WUkioMin, 'Ancient Eg* vol. U. p. 862 ; Lncian. De Lnctii, SI. 

' Uanu, iii.; CoUlirooke, 'Esmyi,* vol L p. 161, etc; Pictet, 'Originet 
Indo-Eurup.' part ii. p, tiOO ; WarU, "Hindtms,' vol iL p. iS-L 

* Panlj. 'Rml-Elicyclop.' s. v. "funus:*" Smith's 'Din.' », v, "runuM." 
See Hfliiien, vol. L pp. SvS — 10. 
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worship ; ye appease the shades of the dead with wine and 
meals, ye celebrate the Gentiles' solemn days with them, 
such as calends and solstices, — of their life certainly ye 
have changed nought," ^ and so forth. The story of Monica 
shows how the custom of laying food on the tomb for the 
manes passed into the ceremony, like to it in form, of set- 
ting food and drink to be sanctified by the sepulchre of a 
Christian saint. Saint-Foix, who wrote in the time of 
Louis XIY., has left us an account of the ceremonial after 
the death of a King of France, during the forty days before 
the funeral when his wax effigy lay in state. They con- 
tinued to serve him at meal-times as though still alive, the 
officers laid the table, and brought the dishes, the maitre 
d'hdtel handed the napkin to the highest lord present to be 
presented to the king, a prelate blessed the table, the basins 
of water were handed to the royal arm-chair, the cup was 
served in its due course, and grace was said in the accus- 
tomed manner, save that there was added to it the De Pro- 
fundis.* Spaniards still oflfer bread and wine on the tombs of 
those they love, on the anniversary of their decease.' The 
conservative Eastern Church still holds to ancient rite. The 
funeral feast is served in Russia, with its table for the 
beggars, laden with fish-pasties and bowls of shchi and jugs 
of kvas, its more delicate dinner for friends and priests, its 
incense and chants of " everlasting remembrance " ; and 
even the repetition of the festival on the ninth, and twentieth, 
and fortieth day are not forgotten. The oflferings of saucers 
of kutiya or kolyvo are still made in the church ; this used 
to be of parboiled wheat and was deposited over the body, 
it is now made of boiled rice and raisins, sweetened with 
honey. In their usual mystic fashion, the Greek Christians 
now explain away into symbolism this remnant of primitive 
offering to the dead : the honey is heavenly sweetness, the 

' Augastin. contra Faustum, zx. 4 ; De Civ. Dei, viiL 27. See Beausobre, 
Tol. ii. pp. 638, 685. 

' Saint- Foix, 'Essais Historiqnes sur Paris,' in 'Oluvres,' vol. iv. p. 147, 
etc 

' Lady Herbert, ' Impressiona of Spaiu,* p. 8. 
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shriTclled raisins will be full beauteous grapes, the grain 
t]T>ifie3 the resurrection, " that which thon sowest ia not ' 
qnirkened except it die."' 

In the calendar of many a people, differing widely as th^ 
may in race and civili3:ation, there are to be found special 
yearly festivals of the dead. Theirrites are much the same 
as those performed on other days for individuals ; their 
season differs in different districts, but seems to have par- 
ticular associations with harvest-time and the fnll of 
year, and with the year's end as reckoned at midwinter or 
in early spring." The Karens make their annual offeiings 
to the dead in the "month of shades," that is, December;' 
the Kocch of North Bengal every year at harvest-home 
offer fruits and a fowl to deceased parents;* the B area of 
East Africa celebrate in November the fenst of Tliiyot, at 
once a feast of general peace and merry-making, of thanks- 
giving for the harvest, and of memorial for the deceased, 
for each of whom a little pot-full of beer is set out two daj's, 
to be drunk at last by the survivors ;* in West Africa we 
hear of the ftast of the dead at the time of yam-harvest ;' 
at tlie end of the year the Haitian negroes take food to the 
graves for the shades to eat, " manger zombi," as they say.' 
The Roman Feralia and Lemuralia were held in February 



' H. C. Bom»noff, 'Bitoii »nd Customs of Greco-Kassian Chnrch," p. 
S4S 1 RaUtnti. 'Songs of llie KoBsian PeopI*,' p. 13fi, 320 : St. Clair Hid 
Brophr, ' Bulgarin,' p. 77 i Brand, ' Pop. Ant' voL i. p. 118. 

> Reside tlm accaunm «t ■nniial restinlt oF the dead cited here, aee tba Tol- 
lowinK ;-8anti», Ethiopia, in Pinkertou, »ol. rri. p. BS.'i (Stpt ); Braaseur, 
■Uoiiqae,' vol. ill pp. 83, £22, B28 (Ahr,, Oct, Sot,); Bivero and Tachudi, 
■ Peru,' p. 181 (PerDTian tea-t dated aii Nov, S in coincidence with Ail Soula', 
bvl this rnltauiug is vitiated bTconruiiiimDraossonsafN. and S. heiuiGjihirc^ 
»«o J. G. Mlillrr, p. 389 ; moreover, the Pentvian feniit may have been origi- 
oa\lj held at a dilTereot date, and ttanarrrred, as happened clHvberc, to tba 
Spaiiitih All Soiilo'); Doulittle, ' CJiinew,' toL ii. pp. 44, flS (Mp. Apr.); 
Caniu. 'Jaf«n" in Piiiterton, vol. viL p. 829 (Ang.). 

* Simon, ' Karens,* L c. p. 238. 

' Hiidj{»iin. ' Abor. of India.' p. 147. 

* Muniintier, 'Oat. Afrilia,' p. 478. 

* Wua, vol. ii, p. i»4. 

' O. D'Alaux in * Rev. dei Deux Hoodet,' Ma; 15, iaS2, p, 7H. 
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and May.i In the last five or ten days of their year the 
Zoroastiians hold their feasts for departed relatives, when 
Bools come back to the world to visit the living, and receive 
from them offerings of food and clothing.' The custom of 
setting empty seats at the St. John's Eve feast, for the 
departed souls of kinsfolk, is said to have lasted on in 
Europe to the seventeenth century. Spring is the season 
of the time-honoured Slavonic rite of laying food on the 
graves of the dead. The Bulgarians hold a feast in the 
cemetery on Palm Sunday, and, after much eating and 
drinking, leave the remains upon the graves of their friends, 
who, they are persuaded, will eat them during the night. 
In Russia such scenes may still be watched on the two 
appointed days called Parents' Days. The higher classes 
have let the rite sink to prayer at the graves of lost re- 
latives, and giving alms to the beggars who flock to the 
cemeteries. But the people still " howl" for the dead, and 
set out on their graves a handkerchief for a tablecloth, with 
gingerbread, eggs, curd-tarts, and even vodka, on it ; when 
the weeping is over, they eat up the- food, especially com- 
memorating the dead in Bussian manner by partaking of 
his favourite dainty, and if he were fond of a glass, the 
vodka is sipped with the ejaculation, " The Kingdom of 
Heaven be his 1 He loved a drink, the deceased !"* When 
Odilo, Abbot of Cluny, at the end of the tenth century, in- 
stituted the celebration of All Souls',^ he set on foot one of 

* Ovid. Fast, it 633 ; y. 420. 

* Bleek, * Avesta,' vol ii. p. 81 ; voL ill. p. 86 ; Alger, p. 137. 

■ Hanusch, *Slaw. Myth.* pp. 374, 408 ; St. Clair and Brophy, 'Bulgaria/ 
p. 77 ; Romanoff, 'Greco- Roman Church,' p. 255, 

* Petms Damianus, 'VitaS. Odilonis,' in the Bollandist 'Acta Sanctorum, 
Jan. 1, has the quaint legend attached to the new ordinance. An island 
hermit dwelt near a volcano, where souls of the wicked were tormented in the 
flames. The holy man hoard the officiating demons lament that their daily 
task of new torture was interfered with by the prayers and alms of devout 
persons leagued against them to save souls, and especially they complained 
of the monks of Cluny. Thereupon the hermit sent a message to Abbot 
Odilo, who carried out the work to the efficacy of which he had received such 
perfect spiritual testimony, by decreeing tliat Nov. 2, tlie day after All Saints', 
hhould be set apart fur services for the departed. 
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tboee reTiTals which have so often given the past a nen 
lease of life. The Western Church at large took up the 
practice, and round it, on the second of November, there 
naturally gathered surviving remnants of the primitive rite 
of banquets to the (lead. Tlie accusation against the early 
Christians, that they appeased the shades of the dead with 
feasts like the Gentiles, would not be beside the mark now, 
fifteen hundred years later. All Souls' Day kerps up, 
within the limits of Christendom, a commeraorntion of tha J 
dead which combines some touches of pathetic imnginatioafl 
with rehcs of savage animism scarcely to be surpassed in" 
Africa or the South Sea Islands. In Itnly the day is given 
to feasting and drinking in honour of the dead, while skulls 
and skeletons in sugar and paste form appropriate children's 
to3's. In Tyrol, the poor souls released from purgatorj' fire 
for the night may come and smear their bums with the 
melted fat of the " sou!-light " on the hearth, or cakes are 
left for them on the table, and the room is kept warm for 
their comfort. Even in Paris the souls of the departed 
come to partake of the food of the living. In Brittany the 
crowd pours into the churchyard at evening, to kneel bare- 
headed at the grnves of dead kinsfolk, to fill the hollow of 
tlie tombstone with holy water, or to pour libations of milk 
upon it. All night the church bells clang, and sometimes 
a solemn procession of the clergj- goes round to bless the 
graves. In no household that night is the cloth removed, 
for the supper must be left for the souls to come and take 
their part, nor must the fire be put out, where they will 
come to warm themselves. And at last, as the inmates 
retire to rest, there is heard at the door a doleful chant — it 
is the souls, who, borrowing the voices of the parish poor, 
have come to ask the prayers of the living.' 

If we ask how the spirits of the dead are in general sup- 

> BmIUii. 'Meiucli.'Tnl. ii. p. 388, Meinera, vol i. p. 316; roL IL p. 
SBO. WnitkB, ■ Doutsche VolksaberRliiQl)*,' p. 819. L'onot, ■ F8te« 
KeliKiei>K)M,' p. sas 1 • Weatuitiator Kev. ' Jan. 1800 ; Hersvt do U Ville. 
OianiUB, ' Chants de 1> BreUgnc," vol. ii p. S07. 
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posed to feed on the Tiands set before them, we come upon 
difficult questions, which will be met with again in discuss- 
ing the theory of sacrifice. Even where the thought is 
certainly that the departed soul eats, this thought may be 
very indefinite, with far less of practical intention in it than 
of childish make-believe. Now and then, however, the 
sacrificers themselves offer closer definitions of their mean- 
ing. The idea of the ghost actually devouring the material 
food is not unexampled. Thus, in North America, Algon- 
quin Indians considered that the shadow-like souls of the 
dead can still eat and drink, often even telling Father Le 
Jeime that they had found in the morning meat gnawed in 
the night by the souls. More recently, we read that some 
Potawatomis will leave off providing the supply of food at 
the grave if it lies long untouched, it being concluded that 
the dead no longer wants it, but has found a rich hunting- 
ground in the other world.^ In Africa, again. Father 
Cavazzi records of the Congo people furnishing their dead 
with supplies of provisions, that they could not be persuaded 
that souls did not consume material food.^ In Europe the 
Esths, offering food for the dead on All Souls', are said to 
have rejoiced if they found in the morning that any of it 
was gone.' A less gross conception is that the soul con- 

* Le Jeune in 'ReL des J6s.' 1634, p. 16 ; Waitz, toI. iiL p. 195. 

* Cavazzi, ' Congo,' etc book i. 265. 

* Grimm, 'D. M.' p. 865, but not so in the account of the Feast of the 
Dead in Boeder, 'Ebsten Abergl. Gebr.' (ed. Kreutzwald), p. 89. Compare 
Martins, ' Ethnog. Amer.* voL L p. 345 (GSs). The following passage from a 
spiritualist journal, "The Medium," Feb. 9, 1872, shows this primitive notion 
curiously surviTing in modem England. " Every time we sat nt dinner, we 
had not only 8i>irit- voices calling to us, but spirit-hands touching us ; and 
last evening, as it was his farewell, they gave us a special manifestation, un- 
asked for and unloi ked for. He sitting at the right hand of me, a vacant 
chair opposite to him began moving, and, in answer to whether it would have 
some dinner, said " Yes." I then asked it to select what it would take, when 
it choi>6 croquets des pommet de terre (a French way of dressing potatoes, about 
three inches long and two wide. 1 will send you one tliat you may see it) 
I was desired to put this on the chair, either in a tablespoon or on a plate. 
i plsced it in a tablespoon, thinking that probably the plate might be broken. 
In a few seconds I was told that it was eaten, and looking, found the half of 
it gone, with the marks showing the teeth." (Note to 2ud ed.) 
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sumes the steam or savour of the food, or its t 
spirit. It is said to have been with such purpose that the 
Miioria placed food by the dead man's side, and some also 
with him in the grave.' The idea is well displayed among 
the natives in Jlexican districts, where the sotila who come 
to the annual feast are described as hovering over and 
Bmelling the food set out for them, or sucking out its 
nutritive quality.^ The Hindu entreats the manes to quaff 
the sweet essence of the offered food ; thinking on them, he 
slowly sets the dish of rice before the Brahmaus, and while 
they silently eat the hot food, the ancestral spirits take 
their part of the feast.' At the old Slavonic meals for the 
dead, we read of the sarvivore sitting in silence and throw- 
ing morsels under the table, famiying that they could hear 
the spirits rustle, and see them feed on the smell and steam 
of the viands. One account describes the mourners at the 
funeral banquet inviting in the departed soul, thought to be 
stimding outside the door, and every guest throwing morsels 
and pom-ing drink under the table, for him to refresh him- 
self. What lay on the ground was not picked up, but was 
left for friendless and kinless souls. When the meal was 
over, the priest rose from table, swept out the house, and 
hmited out the souls of the dead " Uke fleas," with these 
words, " Ye have eaten and drunken, souls, now go, now 
go!"* Many travellers have described the imagination 
with which the Chinese make such offerings. It is that the 
spii'ita of the dead consume the impalpable essence of the 
food, leaving behind its coarse material substance, where 
fore the dutiful aacrificers, ha\-ing set out sumptuous feasts 
for ancestral souls, allow them a proper time to satisty their 
appetite, and then fall to themselves.' The Jesuit Father 
Christoforo Born suggestively translates the native idea 
into his own scholastic phraseology. In Cochin China, 

> Taylor, ' Kvw Zealand,' p. 220, see 104. 

- BrasBenr, 'llBiique,' vol. iiL p. 24. 

■ CoUhrooke, ' E«sb>-!i.' vol. i. p. ]63, etc. ; MuiD. iiL 

* Hanimli, ' Slaw, tlyth,' p. 408 ; Miitkuocli, ' Pr«UB««ti,* part L p. 187. 

* DiKililtle, ' Chinese,' voL u. Dp. 33, 43 ; Koinett, viil. L p, SIS. 
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according to him, people belieyed '* that the souls of the 
dead have need of corporeal sustenance and maintenance, 
wherefore several times a year, according to their custom, 
they make splendid and sumptuous banquets, children to 
their deceased parents, husbands to their wives, friends to 
their friends, waiting a long while for the dead guest to 
come and sit down at table to eat." The missionaries 
argued against this proceeding, but were met by ridicule of 
their ignorance, and the reply " that there were two things 
in the food, one the substance, and the other the accidents 
of quantity, quality, smell, taste, and the like. The im- 
material souls of the dead, taking for themselves the sub- 
stance of the food, which being immaterial is food suited to 
the incorporeal soul, left only in the dishes the accidents 
which corporeal senses perceive ; for this the dead had no 
need of corporeal instruments, as we have said." There- 
upon the Jesuit proceeds to remark, as to the prospect of 
conversion of these people, "it may be judged from the 
distinction they make between the accidents and the sub- 
stance of the food which they prepare for the dead," that it 
will not be very difficult to prove to them the mystery of 
the Eucharist.^ Now to peoples among whom prevails the 
rite of feasts of the dead, whether they oflfer the food in 
mere symbolic pretence, or whether they consider the souls 
really to feed on it in this spiritual way (as well as in the 
cases inextricably mixed up with these, where the offering 
is spiritually conveyed away to the world of spirits), it can 
be of little consequence what becomes of the gross material 
food. When the KaSx sorcerer, in cases of sickness, de- 
clares that the shades of ancestors demand a particular cow, 
the beast is slaughtered and left shut up for a time for the 
shades to eat, or for its spirit to go to the land of shades,. 
and then is taken out to be eaten by the sacrificers.^ So,. 
in more civilized Japan, when the siurivors have placed' 

^ Borri, 'Relatione della Kuoya Missione della Comp. di Giesu,' Rome^ 
1681, -p, 208 ; and in Pinkerton, vol. ix. p. 822, etc. 
' Grout, ' Zulu-Land,' p. liO ; see Callaway, ' Bel. of Amazolu,* p. 11. 
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their offering of unboiled rice and wfiter in a hollow mnda 
for the purpose in a stune of the tomb, it eeema to them 
no matter that the poor or the birda really carry o6F the 
gi'ain.* 

Such rites as these are especitJly exposed to dwindle in 
survival. The offerings of meals and feasts to the dead 
may be traced at their last stage into mere traditional 
ceremonies, at most tokens of affectionate remembrance of 
the dead, or works of charity to the living. The Roman 
Feralia in Ovid's time were a striking example of such 
transition, for while the idea was recognized that the ghoata 
fed upon the oiferings, " nunc posito pascitur umbra cibo," 
yet there were but " parva mun era," fruits and grains of 
'salt, and corn soaked in wine, set out for their meal in the 
imiddle of the road, "Little the manes ask, the pious 
thought stands instead of the rich gift, for Styx holds no 
(greedy gods : " — 

" I'arva petunt ntaoios. Pietaa pro divite grata sat 
Wimero, Noa avtdoB Stys habet ima deoB. 

Togula porreclis satis est Telata corouie, 
ICt sparsffl fruges, paraique mica euUs, 

Inquo Tamo mollita csres, violtequs aolutee : 
HnK; habeat media t«ala relicts vi&. 

Kec mujora veto. Sed et liis piaoAbilia umbra eat." * 

Still farther back, in old Chinese history, Confucius had 
been called on to give an opinion as to the sftcrifices to the 
dead. Muintainer of all ancient rites as he was, he strin- 
gently kept up this, " he sacrificed to the dead as if they 
were present," but when he was asked if the dead had 
knowledge of what was dune or no, he declined to answer the 
question; for if he rejilied yes, then dutiful descendants would 
injure their substance by sacrifices, and if no, then undutiful 
children would leave iheir parents uiiburied. The evasion 
was characteristic of the teacher who expressed his theory 

' Curoii, ' JajiBii,' vol vii, p. B29 ; see Turpiii, ' Siam,' ibid. »oL ut. p 
Ml}, 

* Ovid. FwL U- MS. 
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vf worship in this maxim, ^* to give oneself earnestly to the 
duties due to men, and, while respecting spiritual beings, 
to keep aloof from them, may be called wisdom." It is said 
that in our own time the Taepings have made a step beyond 
Confucius ; they have forbidden the sacrifices to the spirits 
of the dead, yet keep up the lite of visiting their tombs on 
the customary day, for prayer and the renewal of vows.^ 
How funeral offerings may pass into commemorative ban- 
quets and feasts to the poor, has been shown already. If 
we seek in England for vestiges of the old rite of funeral 
sacrifice, we may find a lingering survival into modem 
centuries, doles of bread and drink given to the poor at 
funerals, and "soul-mass cakes" which peasant girls 
perhaps to this day beg for at farmhouses with the tradi- 
tional formula, 

" Soul, soul, for a soul cake. 
Pray you, miBtress, a soul cake.*' * 

Were it not for our knowledge of the intermediate stages 
through which these fragments of old custom have come 
down, it would seem far-fetched indeed to trace their origin 
back to the savage and barbaric times of the institution of 
feasts of departed souls. 

1 Legge, 'Confucius" pp. 101-2, 180 ; Bimaen, * God in Histoiy,* p^ S7L 
* Brand, 'Pop. Ant' vol L p^ 892, voL ii p. 289. 





CHAPTER Xrn. 

ANIMISM— («<»iti'nu«i|. 

Jonrney of the Soul to ths Liuid of Ihs Dead— Tisila liy tba U*Ing to tb* , 
Regiona of Deparlei] Sonli — Conneiiun of auch legends with mjths ol i 
Snnaet : tha Land of tha Dead thus imagiTx^d as In the We^t — Realizs- | 
tioli of currant religions icjcaa, whether of savage or civiliawJ lh«"Iogy, I 
in namtires of Tigits to the Regions of Soula— Lucilization of the Fatnre 
Life -Distant earthly region i Eanlily Paradise. lalca of the Bleat — 
eiibtprranoiin Hades or Sheol-Sun, Moon, Stars- Heaven— Historic*! 
coane of belief M tn lai^h localiuti an— Nature of Future Life — Con- 
tin usni!e -theory, apparetitly original, belon^^a eglwdidty to thp lowerrace* 
—Transitional throriea — liotribution-iheoiy, appurently derived, bdongs 
BEpecislly to tlie higher racaa—DootriasarMoralBelribution aa developed 
in the higher cnl hire— Survey of Doctrine of Future State, from navage 
to civiliii^ stages- Its praotieal effect on the aentituent and coaduct of 
Mankind. 

The departure of the dead man's eoul from the world of 
liTinp men, its jouniey to the distant land of spirits, the life 
it will lead in its new home, are topics on which the lower 
races for the most part hold explicit doctrines. When 
these full under the iiispectiou of a modem ethnographer, 
he treats them as myths ; often to a high degree intelligible 
and rational in their origin, consistent and regular in their 
structure, but not the less myths. Few subjects have 
aroused the savage poet's mind to such bold and vivid 
imagery as the thought of the liereafter. Yet also a survey 
of its deti>ilB among mankind displays in the midst of 
Tariety a regular recurrence of episode that brings the ever- 
recurring question, how far is this correspondence due to 
transmiF.sioD of the same thought from tribe to ti-ibe, and 
how far to nimiliLr but independent development in distant 
lands? 
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From the savage state up into the midst of civilization, 
the comparison may be carried through. Low races and 
high, in region after region, can point out the very spot 
whence the flitting souls start to travel toward their new 
home. At the extreme western cape of Yanua Levu, a calm 
and solemn place of cliff and forest, the souls of the Fijian 
dead embark for the judgment-seat of Ndengei, and thithei 
the living come in pilgrimage, thinking to see there ghosts 
and gods.^ The Baperi of South Africa will venture to 
creep a little way into their cavern of Marimatle, whence 
men and animals came forth into the world, and whither 
souls return at death.^ In Mexico the cavern of Chalcha- 
tongo led to the plains of paradise, and the Aztec name of 
Mictlan, *' Land of the Dead,*' now Mitla, keeps up the 
remembrance of another subterranean temple which opened 
the way to the sojourn of the blessed.' Li the kingdom of 
Prester John, Maundevile tells of an entrance to the in- 
fernal regions : " Sum men clepen it the vale enchanted, 
some clepen it the vale of develes, and some clepen it the 
vale perilous. In that vale heren men often tyme grete 
tempestes and thonders, and grete murmures and noyses, 
alle dayes and nyghtes, and gret noyse, as it were soun of 
taboures and of nakeres and trompes, as though it were of a 
gret feste. This valle is alle fulle of develes, and hathe ben 
alleways ; and men seyn there that it is on of the entrees of 
helle."* North German peasants still remember on the 
banks of the swampy Dromling the place of access to the 
land of departed souls.* To us Englishmen the shores of 
lake Avemus, trodden daily by our tourists, are more 
familiar than the Irish analogue of the place. Lough Derg, 
with its cavern entrance of St. Patrick's Purgatory leading 
down to the awful world below. The mass of mystic details 

> Williams, * Fyi,' toI. L p. 289 ; Seemann, ' Viti,' p. 898. 
' ArbouHset and Daumas, p. 847 ; Casalfs, p. 247. 

* Brasseur, * Mexique.'vol. iii. p. 20, etc. 

* Sir John Maundevile, * Voiage.* 

* Wuttke, * Volksaberglaube,* p. 215. Other cases Id Bastian, 'Menaohy* 
▼oL ii. pp. 58, 869, etc 
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need not be repented here of the bouI'b dread journey hy 
caverns and rocky paths and weary plains, over steep and 
slippery mountains, by frail bark or giddy bridge across 
gulfs or rushing rivers, abiding the fierce onset of the soul- 
destroyer or the doom of the stem guardian of the other 
world. But before describing the spirit-world which is the 
end of the soul's journey, let us see what the proof is which 
sustains the behef in both. The lower races claim to liold 
their doctrines of the future life on strong tradition, direct 
revelation, and even personal experience. To them the 
laud of souls is a. discovered country, from whose bourna 
many a traveller returns. 

Among the legendai-y visits to the world beyond the 
grave, there are some that seem pure myth, without a touch 
of real personal history. Ojibwa, the epouyniic hero of his 
Xoilli American tribe, as one of his many exploits ilescended 
to the subterranean world of departed spirits, and came up 
again to earth. ^ When the Kamchadals were asked how 
they knew so well what happens to men after death, they 
could answer with their legend of Haetsh the fii-st man. 
He died and went down into the world below, and a long 
while after came up again to bis former dwelling, and there, 
standing above by the smoke-hole, he talked down to ids 
kindred in the house and told them about the hfe to come ; 
it was then that his two daughttrs whom he hud left below 
followed him in anger and smote him so that he died a 
second time, and now he is chief in the lower world, and 
receives the Italmen when they die and rise anew.' Thus, 
again, in the great Finnisli epic, the Kalewala, one great 
episode is Wainamoinen's visit to the land of the dead. 
Seeking the last charm-words to build his boat, the hero 
tiavelled with quick steps week after week through bush 
and wood till he came to the Tuonela river, and saw before 
him the island of Tuoni the god of death. Loudly he called 
to Tuoni's daughter to bring the ferry-boat across : — 

Schoolcraft, ' Algic Kes.' vol il |i|>. Z'i, 64, and see siite, val. L p. 312. 
' Steller, ■ K»ml*;li!il!ia,' p. 271 ; Klunim, 'C. G.' vol. ii. p. 312. 
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" She^ the Yirgin of Manala, 
She, the washer of the clothing, 
She, the wringer of the linen, 
By the river of Tuonela, 
In the under- world Manala, 
Spake in words, and this their meaning. 
This their answer to the hearer : — 
* Forth the boat shall come from hither, 
When the reason thou hast given 
That hath brought thee to Manala, 
Neither slain by any sickness, 
Nor by Death dragged from the living, 
Nor destroyed by other ending.' " 

Wainamoinen replies with lying reasons. Iron brought him, 
he says, but Tuoni's daughter answers that no blood drips 
from his garment; Fire brought him, he says, but she 
answers that his locks are unsinged, and at last he tells his 
real mission. Then she ferries him over, and Tuonetar the 
hostess brings him beer in the two-eared jug, but Waina- 
moinen can see the frogs and worms within and will not 
drink, for it was not to drain Manala's beer-jug he had 
come. He lay in the bed of Tuoni, and meanwhile they 
spread the hundred nets of iron and copper across the river 
that he might not escape ; but he turned into a reed in the 
swamp, and as a snake crept through the meshes : — 

** Tuoni's son with hooked fingers 
Iron-pointed hooked fingers 
Went to draw his nets at morning — 
Salmon-trout he found a hundred. 
Thousands of the little fishes, 
But he found no Wainamoinen, 
Not the old friend of the billows. 
Then the ancient Wainamoinen, 
Come from out of Tuoni's kingdom, 
Spake in words, and this their meanings 
This their answer to the hearer : — 
' Never mayst thou, God of goodnean^ 
Never suffer such another 
Who of self-will goes to Mana, 
Thrusts his way to Tuoni's kingdom. 
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Many they who travel thither, 

Few who thence have found the home-i 

From the houses of Tuoni 

From the dwellinga of Uanala.' " ' 

It ia enough to name the familinr classic finalogues of thesa 
mythic visits to Hades, — the descent of Dionysos to bring 
back Semele, of Orpheus to bring back his beloved Eury- 
dike, of Herakles to fetch up the three-hearted Kerberos at 
the command of his master Eurj-stheiis ; above all, the • 
voyage of Odysseus to the ends of the rteep-flowing Ocean, I 
to the clouded city of Kiramerian men, where shining Helios 
looks not down with his rays, and deadly night stretches 
always over wretched mortals, — thence they passed alonft 
the banks to the entrance of the land where the shades of 
the departed, quickened for a while by the taste of sacrificial i 
blood, talked with the hero and showed him the regions of 1 
their dismal home.' 

The scene of the descent into Hades is in very deed 1 
enacted day by day before onr eyes, as it was before the eyes I 
nf the ancient myth-maker, who watched the sun descend to 1 
the dark under-world, and return at dawn to the land of ( 
living men. These heroic legends he in close-knit con- 
nexion with episodes of solar myth. It is by the simplest 
poetic adaptation of the Sun's daily life, tj-pifying Man's 
life in dawning beauty, in mid-day glory, in evening death, 
that mythic fancy even fixed the bchef in the religions of 
the world, that the Land of Departed Souls lies in the Far 
West or the World Below. How deeply the myth of the 
Sunset has entered into the doctnne of men concerning a 
Future State, how the West and the Under-World have 
become by mere imaginative analogy Regions of the Dead, 
how the quaint day-dreams of savage poets may pass into 

I Ealpwala. Rnne xtL ; tet Scbiefiier's GermiiD Tmi-latio>i. siid Cutrdn, 
■ Finn. Mj'tli,- pp. 12S, 184. A Sluvnnir uiylh in Hsnii«'li, p 412. 

» Homer. OdyM- li. On tha viriB,'iition of ghotts by lamficu jf blood, 
■Dit dh lil'atiuna of milk anil bU'irl, we Mcinrrs, vol. L p 315, toL iL p. it ; 
J. O. Uuller, p. 8G ; Eocliholz, ' Deutauhcr Glaubo unil Urnuch,' vol. L f. 
l.et<!. 
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hononred dogmas of classic sages and modem divines, — all 
this the crowd of details here cited from the wide range of 
culture stand to prove. 

Moreover, visits from or to the dead are matters of per- 
sonal experience and personal testimony. When in dream 
or vision the seer beholds the spirits of the departed, they 
give him tidings from the other world, or he may even rise 
and travel thither himself, and return to tell the living what 
he has seen among the dead. It is sometimes as if the 
traveller's material body went to visit a distant land, and 
sometimes all we are told is that the man's self went, but 
whether in body or in spirit is a mere detaU of which the 
story keeps no record. Mostly, however, it is the seer's 
soul which goes forth, leaving his body behind in ecstasy, 
sleep, coma, or death. Some of these stories, as we trace 
them on from savage into civilized times, are no doubt given 
in good faith by the visionary himself, while others are 
imitations of these genuine accounts.^ Now such visions 
are naturally apt to reproduce the thoughts with which the 
seer s mind was already furnished. Every idea once lodged 
in the mind of a savage, a barbarian, or an enthusiast, is 
ready thus to be brought back to him from without. It is 
a vicious circle; what he believes he therefore sees, and 
what he sees he therefore believes. Beholding the reflexion 
of his own mind like a child looking at itself in a glass, he 
humbly receives the teaching of his second self. The Red 
Indian visits his happy hunting-grounds, the Tongan his 
shadowy island of Bolotu, the Greek enters Hades and looks 
on the Elysian Fields, the Chi-istian beholds the heights of 
Heaven and the depths of Hell. 

Among the North American Indians, and especially the 
Algonquin tribes, accounts are not unusual of men whose 
spirits, travelling in dreams or in the hallucinations of 
extreme illness to the land of the dead, have returned to 
reanimate their bodies, and tell what they have seen. 

* See for example, yarious details in Bastian, 'Menech,' voL IL pp. 
869-76, etc 
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Their exiieriences have been in great measure whiit the.T 
were taught in early childhood to expect, the journey along 
the path of the dead, the monstrouB Btrawberry at which 
the jebi-ug or ghosts refresh themselves, but which turned 
to red rock at the touch of their spoons, tlie bark offered 
them for dried meat and great puff-balls for squashes, the 
river of the dead with its snake-bridge or swinging log, the 
great dog standing cm the other side, the villages of the 
dead beyond.' The Zulus of our own day tell of men who 
have gone down by holes in the ground into the under- 
world, where mountains and rivers and all things are as 
here above, and where a man may find his kindred, for the 
dead live in their villages, and may be seen milking their 
cattle, which are the cattle killed on earth aud come to life 
anew. Tlie Zulu Umpengula, who told one of these stories 
to Dr. Callaway, remembered when he was a boy seeing £in 
ugly little hairy man called Uncama, who once, chasing a 
porcupine that ate bis mealies, followed it down a hole in 
the ground into the land of the dead. When he came back 
to his home on earth he found that he had been given up 
for dead himself, his wife had duly burnt and buried his 
mats and blankets and vessels, and the wondering ]}eople at 
sight of him again shouted the funeral dirge. Of this Zulu 
Dante it used to he continually said, " There is the man 
who went to the underground people."* One of the most 
characteristic of these savnge narratives is from New Zea- 
land. 'I'his storj', which has an especial interest from the 
reminiscence it contains of the gigantic extinct Moa, and 
which may be repeated at some length as an illustration of 
the minute detail and life-like reality which such visionary 
legends assume in barbaric life, was told to Mr. Shortland 
by a servant of his named Te Wharewera. An aunt of this 

> See tdL L p. iSl ; iIm below, p. 63, note. Tmwwt'i ' Narr.* p. SflO ; 
BchoolauTl, 'Iniiitt Tribes.' part Hi. p. 233; KMliiic. V"l- il- P- Ifi* : 
liOskiel, {Kirt L p. 35 ; ^^Iuitll, ' Virginia,' in Pinkerton, vol iiJL p. It, Sm 
Cniit, ' (itviilaiid.' p. 2'\9. 

• CftlUwHi', 'Zulu Tiilw," »oL L pp. 316-20. 
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inun died in a solitary hut near the banks of Lake Rotorua« 
Being a lady of rank she was left in her hut, the door and 
windows were made fast, and the dwelling was abandoned, 
as her death had made it tapu. But a day or two after, Te 
Wharewera with some others paddling in a canoe near the 
place at early morning saw a figure on the shore beckoning 
to them. It was the aunt come to life again, but weak and 
cold and famished. When sufficiently restored by their 
timely help, she told her story. Leaving her body, her 
spirit had taken flight toward the North Cape, and arrived 
at the entrance of Reigna. There, holding on by the stem 
of the creeping akeake-plant, she descended the precipice, 
and found herself on the sandy beach of a river. Looking 
round, she espied in the distance an enormous bird, taller 
than a man, coming towards her with rapid strides. This 
terrible object so frightened her, that her first thought was 
to try to return up the steep cliflf ; but seeing an old man 
paddling a small canoe towards her she ran to meet him, 
and so escaped the bird. When she had been safely ferried 
across, she asked the old Charon, mentioning the name of 
her family, where the spirits of her kindred dwelt. Follow- 
ing the path the old man pointed out, she was surprised to 
find it just such a path as she had been used to on earth ; 
the aspect of the country, the trees, shrubs, and plants were 
all familiar to her. She reached the village, and among the 
crowd assembled there she found her father and manv near 
relations; they saluted her, and welcomed her with the 
wailing chant which Maoris always address to people met 
after long absence. But when her father had asked about 
his living relatives, and especially about her own child, he 
told her she must go back to earth, for no one was left to 
take care of his grandchild. By his orders she refused to 
touch the food that the dead people ofiered her, and in 
spite of their efi'orts to detain her, her father got her safely 
into the canoe, crossed with her, and parting gave her from 
under his cloak two enormous sweet potatoes to plant at 
home for his grandchild's especial eating. But as she bepm 
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to climb the precipice again, two pursuing infnnt spirits I 
pulled her buck, and she only escaped bj- flinging the roots ] 
at Ihem, which they stopped to eat, while she scaled the ' 
rock by help of the ateuke-stem, till she reached the earth 
and flew back to where she had left her body. On return- 
ing to life she found herself in darkness, and whut had 
passed seemed as a dream, till she perceived that she was 
deserted abd the door fast, and concluded that she had 
really died and come to life again. When morning dawned, 
a faint light entered by the crevices of the shut-up house, 
and she saw on the floor near her a calabash partly full of 
red ochre mixed with water ; this she eagerly drained to 
the dregs, and then feeling a little stronger, succeeded in 
opening the door and crawling down to the beach, where 
her friends soon after found her. Those who listened to 
her tale firmly beheved the reality of her adventures, but it 
was much regretted that she had not brought back at least 
one of the huge sweet- potatoes, as evidence of her visit to 
the land of spirits.' Kaces of North Asia' and West Africa' 
have in like manner their explorers of the world beyond the 
grave. 

Classic hterature continues the series. Lucian's graphic 

' Shortlsnil, ' Trarfitirms of Nfw Zealand," p. 150, Ths Idea in tliis Maori 
■triry, tlint the Uimg who tast™ iha fnwl of the dea<l tnsj not return, sppa™ 
■gnin among the Sinaz of Nortli America, Ahak-toli (' Male Ellc ') sutnis to 
die. but lifter two days comes down fiom the faneral-xcaffuld where bis IhkIj 
bid been laid, and tells bia tale. Ilia soul hadtmrelled by the ynth of bravet 
thronKh the beautiful land of great treea and gay loud-siugiiig birda, till hs 
TMthed the river, and aa«r the bames of the spirits of hia farefathera on iha 
shore beyond. S^nimmiiig acnus, lie onter«d the neareat boune, where ba 
found his nncle silting in a comer. Vury huu);rj, he naCicRd some wild ric« 
n a bark dish. " I asked my uncle for some rice to eat, but he did not ^iva 
it to me. Had 1 eaten of the food fat spirits, I never should hare reiuined 
to earth," Enatiaan, ' Dacoiab,' p. 177, The analogy of this with the 
Homeric epiaode of the lotuBeiilen may bu deep. 
' Caatrin, ' Finn. >Iylh,' p 139, etc. 

» Bosman, 'Guinea,' letter IB, in Pinkerton, vol. xvi. p. BOl ; Burton, 
'Dnhcime,' vol. ii. p. IBS. For modem viuiU to hell and heaven by Cliria- 
tinnizrd negro viitiouariea in America, see Macrae, ' Americans at Home^' 
ToL iL p. »I. 
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tales represent the belief of their age, if not of their author. 
His Eukrates looks down the chasm into Hades, and sees 
the dead reclining on the asphodel in companies of kinsfolk 
and friends ; among them he recognizes Sokrates with his 
bald head and pot-belly, and also his own father, dressed in 
the clothes he was buried in. Then Kleodemos caps this 
story with his own, how when he was sick, on the seventh 
day when his fever was burning like a furnace, everyone 
left him, and the doors were shut. Then there stood before 
him an all-beauteous youth in a white garment, who led him 
through a chasm into Hades, as he knew by seeing Tantalos 
and Tityos and Sisyphos ; and bringing him to the court of 
judgment, where were Aiakos and the Fates and the 
Erinyes, the youth set him before Pluto the King, who sat 
reading the names of those whose day of life was over. 
But Pluto was angry, and said to the guide, " This one's 
thread is not nm out, that he should depart, but bring me 
Demylos the coppersmith, for he is living beyond the 
spindle." So Kleodemos came back to himself free from 
his fever, and announced that Demylos, who was a sick 
neighbour, would die ; and accordingly a little while after 
there was heard the cry of the mourners wailing for him.^ 
Plutarch's stories, told more seriously, are yet one in type 
with the mocking Lucian's. The wicked, pleasure-seeking 
Thespesios lies three days as dead, and revives to tell his 
vision of the world below. One Antyllos was sick, and 
seemed to the doctors to retain no trace of life ; till, waking 
without sign of insanity, he declared that he had been 
indeed dead, but was ordered back to life, those who brought 
him being severely chidden by their lord, and sent to fetch 
Nikander instead, a well-known currier, who was accord- 
ingly taken with a fever, and died on the third* day.^ Such 
stories, old and new, are current among the Hindus at this 
day. A certain man's soul, for instance, is carried to the 

^ Lncian. Philopseudes, pp. 21-6. 

3 Platarch. De Sera Numinis Viudicta, xxii ; and in Euaeb. Prep. Evaog 

xi 38. 
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realm of Yama by mistake for a namesake, and is scnl 
back in haste to regain his body before it ia burnt ; but in 
the meanwhile he has a glimpse of the hideous punishments 
of the wicked, and of the plorious life of those who had 
mortified the flesh on earth, and of suttee-widowa now 
Bitting in happiness by their husbands.' Mutatis mutandis 
these tales reappear in Christian mythology, as when 
Gregory the Great records that a certain nobleman named 
Stephen died, who was taken to the region of Hades, and 
saw many things he had heard before but not believed ; hut 
when he was set before the ruler there presiding, he sent 
bira back, saying that it was tliis Stephen's nei;;hbour — 
Stephen the smith — whom he hnd commanded to be 
brought ; and accordingly the one returned to life, and the 
other died.' 

The thought of human visitors revealing the mysteries of 
the world beyond the gi-ave, which indeed took no sli[:ht 
hold on Christian belief, attached itself in a remark- 
able way to the doctrine of Christ's descent into Hades. 
This dogma had so strongly established itself by the end of 
the 4th century, that Augustine could ask, "Quis nisi in- 
fidelis negaverit fuisse spud inferos Christum ? " ' A dis- 
tinct statement of the dogma was afterwards introduced 
into the symbol commonly called the "Apostles' Creed :" 
" Descendit ad inferos," " Descendit ad infema," " He 
descended into hell."* The Descent into Hades, which 
had the theological use of providing a theory of salvation 
applicable to the saints of the old covenant, imprisoned in 
the limbo of the fathers, is narrated in full in the apocryphal 
Gospel of Nicodenius, and is made there to rest upon a 
legend which belongs to the present group of human visits 
to the other world. It is related that two sons of Simeon, 

' Ward, ' Hinilooa,' voL iL p. fi3. 

* Gregor. Dial W. SB, See Calmet, voL iL oh. IS. 

* AnRustin. Epi»t. cliiv 2. 

* SMPeaiBOn, "Exposition of the Creerl;' Binghun, 'Ant Chr. Rb.' book z. 
«L lii Art. iii. of tlie i.'bimli of Euglaiid wm radnced to iti present itUa 
6y Anhbp. Paricer'i revisioiL 
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named Charinus and Leucius, rose from their tombs at the 
BesurrectioDy and went aboat silently and prayerfully among 
men, till Annas and Caiaphos broaght them into the syna- 
gogue, and charged them to tell of their raising from the 
dead. Then, making the sign of the cross upon their 
tongues, the two asked for parchment and wrote their record. 
They had been set with all their fathers in the depths of 
Hades, when on a sudden there appeared the colour of the 
sun like gold, and a purple royal light shining on them ; 
then the patriarchs and prophets, from Adam to Simeon 
and John the Baptist, rejoicing proclaimed the coming of the 
light and the frilfilment of the prophecies ; Satan and Hades 
wrangled in strife together ; in vain the brazen gates were 
shut with their iron bars, for the summons came to opeu 
the gates that the king of glory may come in, who hath 
broken the gates of brass and cut the bars of iron asunder ; 
then the mighty Lord broke the fetters and visited them who 
sat in darkness and the shadow of death ; Adam and his 
righteous children were delivered from Hades, and led into 
the glorious grace of Paradise.^ 

Dante, elaborating in the * Divina Commedia ' the con- 
ceptions of paradise, purgatory, and hell familiar to the 
actual belief of his age, describes them once more in the 
guise of a living visitor to the land of the dead. Echoes ir 
mediseval legend of such exploring expeditions to the world 
below still linger faintly in the popular belief of Europe. 
It has been thus with St. Patrick's Purgatory,^ the cavern in 
the island of Lough Derg, in the coimty Donegal, which 
even in the seventeenth century O'SuUevan could describe 
first and foremost in his ' Catholic History ' as " the 
greatest of all memorable things of Ireland." Mediaeval 
visits to the other world were often made in the spirit. But 

^ Codex Apocr. K. T. Eyang. Kicod. ed. Giles. ' Apocryphal Gospels.* etc. 
tr. by A. Walker ; * Gospel of Nioodemns.' The Greek and Latin texts differ 
mnch. 

• The following details mostly from T. Wright, * St Patrick's Purgatory ' 
(an elaborate critical dissertation on the medisval legends of visits to Uie 
<ther world). 
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like Ulyssea, Wainamoinen, and Dante, men could here 
make tlie journey m body, as did Sir Owain and the monk 
Gilbert, When the pilgrim had spent fifteen days in prayer 
and fasting in the church, and had been led with litanies and 
spriiiUliiig of holy water to the entrance of the purgatory, 
and the last warnings of the monks had failed to turn him 
from the venture, the door was closed upon him, and 
if found next morning, he could tell the events of his 
awful journey — how he crossed the narrow bridge that spans 
the river of death, how he saw the hideous torments of 
hell, and approached the joys of paradise. Sir Ownin, one 
of King Stephen's knights, went thither in penance for bis 
life of violence and rapine, and this was one of the scenes 
he beheld in purgatory : — 



" There come develes otlier mony mo. 
And badde tiie knygth with hem to go, 
And ladde him into a fowle contteye, 
■Where ever was nygth and never dny. 
For hit waa derke and wonthcr coldu: 
Tette was there never man ho bolde, 
Badde be nover go moiiy clothes on, 
But he woldo be colde ee ony stoue. 
Wyride herde he none blowe, 
But fttste hit fresa bothe hye and lowe. 
Tbpy hi-owgte him to a felde full brode, 
OvHre suche another never he yodu, 
For of the lengthe none ende he knewv; 
Thereover algate be moste nowo. 
As he wente he herde a erye. 
Be wondered what bit waa, and why, 
He Bjg theT men and wymmen also 
That lowde cryed, for hem waa woo. 
They lej-en thykke on every londe, 
Fusln nayk-d bothe fute and honde 
With nayles glowyng alle of bi-aseo : 
They ete the erlhe bo wo bem was; 
Hero face was nayled to the growndo. 
• Sjiaro,' they ctytte, ■ a lytylle fltoimdfl.' 
The develee wolde hem aot apure: 
To hem peyne they tbowgle yaro." 
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When Owain had seen the other fields of pmiishment, with 
their fiery serpents and toads, and the fires where sinners 
were hang up hj their ofi'ending members, and roasted on 
spits, and basted with molten metal, and turned about on a 
great wheel of fire, and when he had passed the Devil's 
Mouth over the awful bridge, he reached the fair white glassy 
wall of the Earthly Paradise, reaching upward and upward, 
and saw before him the beautiful gate, whence issued a 
ravishing perfume. Then he soon forgot his pains and 
sorrows. 

" As he stode, and was bo fjEiyne, 
Hym thowgth ther come hym agayne 
A swyde fayr processyour 
Of alle manere menne of relygyoon, 
Fayre vestementes they hadde on, 
80 ryche syg he never none. 
Myche joye hym thowgte to se 
Bysshopes yn here dygnite ; 
Bkone wente oth^r be and be. 
Every man yn his degr6. 
He syg ther monkes and ohanones, 
And freres with newe shavene crownea; 
Ermytes he saw there amonge, 
And nonnes with fulle mery songe ; 
Persones, prestes, and vycaryes ; 
They made fulle mery melodyos. 
He syg ther kynges and emperoures, 
And dukes that had casteles and touroB, 
Erles and barones fele. 
That some tyme hadde the worldes weloi 
Other folke he syg also. 
Never so mony as he dede thoo. 
Wymnien he syg ther that tyde : 
Myche was the joye ther on every syde: 
For alle was joye that with hem ferdSy 
And myche solempnyt6 he herde." 

The procession welcomed Owain, and led him about, shov* 
ing him the beauties of that country : — 

** Hyt if&a grene, and fulle of flowres 
Of mony dwers colowres; 
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Hyt was grene on every syde. 

As roedewiiH are yn pomnree tyds 

J^har were trees growj-ng fulle g- 

Fnlle of bayte e 

For ther was frwyte of mony a kyode, 

Such yn tlie locdu may no mon fynde, 

Ther they hare the tree of lyfe, 

Tharyn ya myrthe, and never stryfo; 

Ffwyto of wywiom also ther ya, 

Of the whyche Adam and Eve deda amySMi 

Othor manere frwytes ther wore fo!e. 

And olio maiiere joye and wule. 

Moche foUte he syg ther dwelle, 

There was no ton^o that rai'^th hem telltt; 

Alle were Ihey cloded yD ryche wade, 

What olatb hit was he kowthe not reds. 



There was no wnrogo, but ever rygth, 
Ever day and neveio nygth. 
They abone as brygth and mni'e clere 
Than ony sonne yn the day doth here." 



Tte poem, in fifteenth-century English, from which these 
pafisftges are taken, is a version of the original legend of 
earlier ilnte, and aa such contrasts with a story really dating 
from early in the fifteenth century — William Staunton's 
descent into Purgatory, where the themes of the old 
sincerely- believed visionary lore are fading into moral 
allegorj", and the traTeller sees the gay gold and silver 
collars and ^rdles burning into the wearer's flesh, and the 
jags that men were clothed in now become adders and 
dragons, sucking and stinging them, and the fiends drawing 
down the skin of women's shonlders into pokes, and smiting 
into their heads witli burning hammers their gny chaplets 
of gold and jewels turned to burning nulls, and so forth. 
Late in this fifteenth century, St. Patrick's Purgatory fell 
into discredit, but even the destruction of the entrance- 
i/uilding, in 1497, by Papal order, did not destroy the i<leal 
road. About 1C93. an excavation on the spot brought to 
light a window wiUi iron stanchions ; there was a cry for 
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holy water to keep the spirits from breaking out from prison, 
and the priest smelt brimstone from the dark cavity below, 
which, however, unfortunately turned out to be a cellar. In 
still later times, the yearly pilgrimage of tens of thousands 
of votaries to the holy place has kept up this interesting 
survival from the lower culture, whereby a communication 
may still be traced, if not from Earth to Hades, at least 
from the belief of the New Zealander to that of the Irish 
peasant. 

To study and compare the ideal regions where man has 
placed the abodes of departed souls is not an unprofitable 
task. True, geography has now mapped out into mere earth 
and water the space that lay beyond the narrower sea and 
land known to the older nations, and astronomy no longer 
recognizes the flat earth trodden by men as being the roof 
of subterranean halls, nor the sky as being a solid firma- 
ment, shutting out men's gaze from strata or spheres of 
empyrfiean regions beyond. Yet if we carry our minds back 
to the state of knowledge among the lower races, we shall 
not find it hard to understand the early conceptions as to 
the locality of the regions beyond the grave. They ai'e no 
secrets of high knowledge made known to sages of old; 
they are the natural fancies which childlike ignorance 
would frame in any age. The regularity with which such 
conceptions repeat themselves over the world bears testi- 
mony to the regularity of the processes by which opinion 
is formed among mankind. At the same time, the student 
who carefully compares them will find in them a perfect 
illustration of an important principle, widely applicable to 
the general theory of the formation of human opinion. 
When a problem has presented itself to mankind at large, 
susceptible of a number of solutions about equally plausible, 
the result is that the several opinions thus produced will be 
found lying scattered in country after country. The problem 
here is, given the existence of souls of the dead who from 
time to time visit the living, where is the home of these 
ghosts? Why men in one district should have preferred 



the earth, in another the untJer-world, in another the sky, 
i\s the abode of departed bouIs, is a question often difficult 
to answer. But we maj at least see how agiiin an<l again 
the question was tiiken in hand, and how oat of the three or 
four available answoi"3 some people adopted one, some 
another, some several at once. Pi'imitive theologians had 
all the world before them where to choose their jtlace of rest 
for the departed, and they used to the full their speculative 
liberty. 

Firstly, when the land of souls is located on the surface 
of the earth, there is choice of fit places among wild and 
clouily precipices, in secluded valleys, in far-off plains and 
islands. In Borneo, Mr. St. John visited the heaven of the 
Idaan race, on the summit of Kina Biilu, and the native 
guides, who feared to pass the night in this abode of spirits, 
showed the traveller the mosa on which the souls of their 
ancestors fed. and the footprints of the ghostly bulfaloes that 
followed them. On Guniing Banka, a mountain in West 
Java, there is such another ' Earthly Paradise.' The Snjira 
who dwell in the district indeed profess themselves Moham- 
inedans, but they secretly maintain their old belief, and at 
death or funeral they enjoin the soul in solemn form to set 
Rude the Moslem Allah, and to take the way to the dwelling- 
plm:e of his own forefathers' souls ; — 

' 8ti>p up the bed of tha river, and cross the neck of land, 
Wlii>ro tbii area treea atacid in a cliiiup, aiid Uie ptnungs in > row, 
Ttulbw direct thy it«pa, Laillab being set uaide." 

Mr. Jonathan Rigg had lived ten years among these people, 
\nd knrw Uieui well, yet had never found out that their 
|Nirailisf was on this mountain. \Vhen at last he heard of 
tt, he made the ascent, finding on the top only a few river- 
BtiHiea, forming one of the bulai, or sacred cairns, common 
in tho district. But the popular belief, that a tigtr would 
devour tlio uhtefs who permitted a violation of the sacred 
pluotf, Muon received the sort of confirmation which such 
lielit'fH rt'cfivc evcrmhere. for a tiger killed two childien a 
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few days later, and the disaster was of course ascribed to 
Mr. Bigg's profanation.^ The Chilians said that the sou] 
goes westward over the sea to Gulcheman, the dwelling- 
place of the dead beyond the mountains ; life^ some said, 
was all pleasure there, but others thought that part would 
be happy and part miserable.' Hidden among the moun- 
tains of Mexico lay the joyous garden-land of Tlalocan, 
where maize, and pumpkins, and chilis, and tomatos never 
failed, and where abode the souls of children sacrificed to 
TIaloc, its god, and the souls of such as died by drowning 
or thunderstroke, or by leprosy or dropsy, or other acute 
disease.' A survival of such thought may be traced into 
mediaeval civilization, in the legends of the Earthly Para- 
dise, the fire-girt abode of saints not yet raised to highest 
bliss, localized in the utmost East of Asia, where earth 
stretches up towards heaven.* When Columbus sailed west- 
ward across the Atlantic to seek the " new heaven and a 
new earth " he had read of in Isaiah, he foimd them, though 
not as he sought. It is a quaint coincidence that he foimd 
there also, though not as he sought it, the Earthly Paradise 
which was another main object of his venturous quest. The 
Haitians described to the white men their Coaibai, the 
paradise of the dead, in the lovely Western valleys of their 
island, where the souls hidden by day among the clififs came 
down at night to feed on the delicious fruit of the mamey- 
trees, of which the living ate but sparingly, lest the souls of 
their friends should want.* 

Secondly, there are Australians who think that the spirit 
of the dead hovers a while on earth, and goes at last toward 

* St John, 'Far East/ voL L p. 278. Rigg in 'Jonrn. Ind. Arcbip.* voL 
!▼. p. 119. See also Ellis, * Polyn. Rea.' voL i. p. 397; Bastian, 'Oestl. 
Asien,* toL L p. 83 ; Irving, 'Astoria,' p. 142. 

« Molina. ' Chili/ vol. ii. p. 89. 

* Hraasenr, ' Mexique,' vol. iiL p. 496 ; Sahagan, ilL App. a 2, z. e. 29 ; 
Clavigero, vol. ii. p. 6. 

* See Wright, L c. etc. ; Alger, p. 391 ; Manndevile, etc. 

* * History of Colon,* ch. 61 ; Pet Martyr. Dec L lib. iz. ; Irring, * lafs 
of Columbus,* voL u. p. 121. 



the Betting son, or westward over the sea to the islaod of 
Eoiils, the home of his fathers. Tlias these rudest savages 
have developed two tboagbts which we meet with agnin and 
again far onward in the course of culture — the thought of 
an island of the dead, and the thought that the wurld of 
deported Bouls is in the West, whither the Sun descends at 
evening to his daily death.' Amoug the North American 
Indians, when once upon a time an Algonquin hunter left his 
body behind and visited the land of souls in the snnny south, 
he saw before him beautiful trees and plants, but fou-id he 
could walk right through them. Then he paddlei in the 
canoe of white shining stone across the lake where wicked 
souls perish in the storm, till he reached the beautiful aud 
happy island where there is no cold, no war, no bloodshed, 
but the creatures run happily about, nourished by the air 
they breathe.' Tongan legend says that, long ago, a canoe 
returning from Fiji was driven by stress uf weather to 
Bulotu, the island of gods and souls lying in the ocean 
north-west of Tonga. Thitt island is larger than all theirs 
together, full of all fuiest fruits and loveliest flowers, that 
fill the air with fi-iigrance, and come anew the moment they 
are plucked ; birds of beauteous plumage are there, and hogs 
in plenty, ail immortal save when killed for the gods to eat, 
and then new living ones appear immediately to fill their 
places. But whun the hungrj' crew of the canoe landed, 
they tried in vain to pluck the shadowj' bread-fruit, they 
walked through unresisting trees and houses, even as the 
Bouls of chiefs who met them walked unchecked through 
their solid bodies. Counselled to hasten home from this 
land of no earthly food, the men sailed to Tonga, but the 
deadly air of Bolotu had infected them, and they soon all 
died.' 
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' Staiibriiige in "Tr. Kih. Soc' toL L p. 296; G. F. Moore, 'Vocab. W. 
AUBtr.' p. 83 ; Bonwiek, ' Tmmanijins," p. 181. 

* SchoolcraTt, ' InJiau Tribes,' |<art i. p. 321 ; an part iii. p. 22B. 

• Muriiian 'Tonga In." voL it p. 107. See also Barltm, 'W, and W. & 
W. Africi," p. Ifil (Gold Coajt). 
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Sach ideiEts took strong hold on classic thought, in the 
belief in a paradise in the Fortunate Islands of the far 
Western Ocean. Hesiod in the * Works and Days ' tells of 
the half-gods of the Fourth Age, between the Age of 
Bronze and the Age of Iron. When death closed on this 
heroic race, Zeus granted them at the ends of Earth a life 
and home, apart from man and far from the immortals. 
There Kronos reigns over them, and they dwell careless in 
the Islands of the Happy, beside deep-eddying Ocean — 
blest heroes, for whom the grain-giving field bears, thrice 
blooming yearly, the honey-sweet finiit : — 

""Eyd* ffroi ri^s ii\p Bcofdrov r4Xos dfi^tircUinffc* 
Tots 8i 8/x' hvBft^up filorw ttaX IjOt* hwd^reat 
Zths Kpoyihjs Kar4yaaa9 variip 4s utipara ya(i|f, 
Ti)Aov &ir* itBoMdrcoy' roltriv Kp6vos ififiacrtXtw* 
Kol rcl fiky vaiowruf iticuZia Bvjjhy Ixovrcs 
'Ek ft4ucdfw¥ triiffotai vap* 'Hircay^y fiuBvfiiniPf 
"OK^iOi fl/MMt, roiffiy ftt\i7ii4a KOprhy 
TpU Ircos BdWoirra ip4ptt (^iSwpos ipovpa," 

These Islands of the Blest, assigned as the abode of 
blessed spirits of the dead, came indeed to be identified 
with the Elysian Fields. Thus Pindar sings of steadfast 
souls, who through three lives on either side have endured 
free from injustice ; then they pass by the road of Zeus to 
the tower of Kronos, where the ocean breezes blow round 
the islands of the happy, blazing with golden flowers of land 
and water. Thus, also, in the famous hymn of Kallistratos 
in honour of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, who slew the 
tyrant Hipparcbos : — 

" ^i\raiBt 'ApfUSt*, oH ri w r46piiKas 
fi^eoa S* 4y fuucdpcty at ^taaly tJycu, 
lya irtp iroSc^ioyf *Ax<AA«6f , 
TvSciSijy Tff ^Hurl rhy 4a$\hy Aio/i^Sco." ^ 

This group of legends has especial interest to us English 
men, who ourselves dwell, it seems, on such an island of the 

1 Hesiod. Opera et Dies, 165. Pindar, Olymp. ii. antistr. 4. Gallistrat. 
HymiL in Ilgen, Scolia Oreca, 10. Strabo, iii. 2, 18 ; Plin. ir. 80. 
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dead. It ia not that we or oar countiy are of a more ghostlj 
nature than others, bat the idea is pef>i;rnphical, we ara 
dwellers in the region of the setting sun, the land of death. 
The elaborate account by Procopius, the historian of the 
Gothic War, dates from the 6th century. The island of 
Brittia, according to him, lies opposite the mouths of the 
Rhine, some 200 stadia off, between Britannia and Thule, 
and on it dwell three populous nations, the Angles, Frisians, 
and Britons. (By Brittia, it appears, he means our Great 
Britain, his Britannia being the coast-land firom modem 
Brittany to Holland, and his Thule being Scandinavia.) 
In the course of his history it seems to him needful to record 
a story, mythic and dreamlike as he thinks, yet which 
numberless men vouch for as having been themselves wit- 
nesses by eye and ear to its facts. This story is that the 
souls of the departed are conveyed across the sea to the 
island of Brittia. Along the mainland coast are many 
villages, inhabited by fishermen and tillers of the suil 
and traders to this island in their vessels. They are sub- 
ject to the Franks, but pay no tribute, having from of olil 
had to do by turns the burdensome service of transporting 
the souls. Those on duty for each night stay at home till 
they hear a knocking at the doors, and a voice of one unseen 
calling them to their work. Then without delay rising from 
their beds, compelled by some unknown power they go down 
to the beach, and there they see boats, not their own but 
others, lying ready but empty of men. Going on board and 
taking the oars, they find tliat by the burden of the multi- 
tuile of souls embarked, the vessel lies low in the water, 
gunwale under within a finger's breadth. In an hour they 
are at the opposite shore, though in tlieir own boats they 
would hardly make the voyage in a night and day. \\Tien 
they reach the island, the vessel becomes empty, till it is so 
light that only the keel touches the waves. They see no 
man on the voynge, no man at the landing, but a voice is 
heai'd that proclaims the name and rank and parentage of 
each newly arrived passenger, or if women, those of their 
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husbands. Traces of this remarkable legend seem to have 
sunriyed, thirteen centuries later, in that endmost district 
of the Britannia of Procopius which still keeps the name 
of Bretagne. Near Raz, where the narrow promontory 
stretches westward into the ocean, is the * Bay of Souls ' 
(bo6 ann anavo) ; in the commune of Plouguel the corpse is 
taken to the churchyard, not by the shorter road by land, 
but in a boat by the ** Passage de TEnfer," across a little 
arm of the sea ; and Breton folklore holds fast to the legend 
of the Cur6 de Braspar, whose dog leads over to Great 
Britain the souls of the departed, when the wheels of the 
soul-car are heard creaking in the air. These are but 
mutilated fragments, but they seem to piece together with 
another Keltic myth, told by Macpherson in the last century, 
the voyage of the boat of heroes to Flath-Innis, Noble 
Island, the green island home of the departed, which lies 
calm amid the storms far in the Western Ocean. With full 
reason, also, Mr. Wright traces to the situation of Ireland 
in the extreme West its especial association with legends of 
descents to the land of shades. Claudian placed at the 
extremity of Gaul the entrance where Ulysses found a way 
to Hades — 

" Est I0C118 extremum qua pandit Gallia litus, 
Oceani prsetentus aquis, ubi fertur Ulysses/* eta 

No wonder that this spot should have been since identified 
with St. Patrick's Purgatory, and that some ingenious ety- 
mologist should have found in the name of *' Ulster " a 
corruption of ** Ulyssisterra," and a commemoration of the 
hero's visit.^ 

Thirdly, the belief in a subterranean Hades peopled by 
the ghosts of the dead is quite common among the lower 
races. The earth is flat, say the Italmen of Kamchatka, 

^ Procop. De Bello Goth. iy. 20 ; Plat. Fragm. Comm. in Hetdod. 2 ; 
Grimm, ' D. M.' p. 798 ; Hersart de Villemarqu^ vol L p. 136 ; Sonvestre, 
' Demiers Bretous,* p. 87 ; Jas. Macpherson, ' Introd. to Hist of Great Britain 
and IreUnd,' 2d. ed. London, 1772, p. 180 ; Wright, 'St Patrick'a Pnrgatory/ 
pp. 64, 129. 
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for if it were round, people would fall off; it 's the wrong 
flide of another heaven, which covers another ecjtli below. 
whither the dead will go down to their new life, and so, as 
Steller sbj-b, their mundane system is like a tub with three 
bottoms.' In North America, the Taenllis held that the 
sool goes after death into the bowels of the earth, whence 
it can come back in human shape to visit friends.* In 
South America, Brazilian souls travel down to the world 
below in the West, and Pat)i<,'nnian souls will depart to 
enjoy eternal drunkenness in the caves of their anceatml 
deities.* The New Zeulander who says "The sun has re- 
tamed to Hades " (kua hoki mai te Ra ki te liu*), simjily 
vtean& that it has set. AVhen a Samoan islander dies, the 
knt of spirits that surround the house, Wiiiting to convey 
his soul away, set out with him crossing the land and 
aninuuing the sea, to the entrance of the spirit-worid. 
TUs is at the westernmost point of the westernmost island, 
StTaii, and there one may see the two circular holes or 
Wans where souls descend, chiefs by the bipf^cr and 
fM«jans by the smaller, into the regions of the under- 
■wlJ There below is a heaven, earth, and sea, and 
|m|ih with real bodies, planting, fisliing, cooking, t>s in the 
|BHUit life; but at night their bodies become like a con- 
Ihi4 collection of fiery sparks, and in this state during the 
\mm» of lUirkness they come up to revisit their former 
■kdikN^ retiring at dawn to the bush or to the lower 
Bi^pMB.* For the state of thought on this subject among 
V^ Afeieui tribes, it is enough to cite the Zulus, who at 
^tfk vill descend to live in Hiides among their ancestors, 
1," the "people underground."* Frommnuiig 
c tribes, let us take example from the Karens. 

L •bMUclwtk*,' p. 209. 

'iawDiil,' F- 2Bi' 1 nee Lewia ud Clarko, p. 139 lUuduii). 
■— ■ ' — r. UiTelig.' pp. 1*0, as: ; lea HuniUnliit aiid p-^ 
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^iH'M '!EMMwd,'p. 232; Turner. ' fol} ueiiu,' p. -iiS. 

'"X'ti'TTl *lMta TWIm,' n>L L p. 317, eta.: Arboiusnt uid Daumu, ]^ 
■■^ "- dM8M*c% 'Ekhoine,' vol iL p. 107. 
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They are not quite agreed where Pla, the land of the dead, 
is situate ; it may be above the earth or beyond the horizon. 
But the dominant and seemingly indigenous opinion is that 
it is below the earth. When the sun sets on earth, it rises 
in the Karen Hades, and when it sets in Hades it rises 
in this world. Here, again, the familiar belief of the 
European peasant is found ; the spirits of the dead may 
come up firom the land of shades by night, but at daybreak 
must return.^ 

Such ideas, developed by uncultured races, may be fol- 
lowed up in various detail, through the stage of religion re- 
presented by the Mexican and Peruvian nations, into higher 
ranges of culture. The Roman Orcus was in the bowels of 
the earth, and when the 'lapis manalis,' the stone that 
closed the mouth of the world below, was moved away on 
certain solemn days, the ghosts of the dead came up to the 
world above, and partook of the offerings of their friends.' 
Among the Greeks, the land of Hades was in the world 
below, nor was the thought unknown that it was the sunset- 
realm of the Western god (irpos kaitipov Bcov). What Hades 
seemed like to the popular mind, Lucian thus describes : — 
" The great crowd, indeed, whom the wise call * idiots,* 
believing Homer and Hesiod, and the other myth-makers 
about these things, and setting up their poetry as a law, 
have supposed a certain deep place imder the earth. Hades, 
and that it is vast, and roomy, and gloomy, and sunless, 
and how thought to be lighted up so as to behold every one 
within, I know not."* In the ancient Egyptian doctrine of 
the future life, modelled as it was on solar myth, Amenti, the 
western region of the departed, is an under-world or Hades ; 
the dead passes the gate of the setting sim to traverse the 
roads of darkness, and behold his father Osiris ; and with a 

> Mason, * Karens,' L c p. 195 ; CroM, Lap. 818. Turanian ezamples in 
Castren, 'Finn. Myth.' p. 119. 

' See below, pp. 79, 85. 

■ Festus, s. V. ** manalis," etc 

^ Sopbocl. GSdip. Tyrann. 178 ; Lucian. De Lnctn, 2. See classic details 
in Panly, * Real- Encyclop.* art. •InferL* 
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like Bolar thouglit the Egyptian priesta, representing in 
eymbolic ceremony tlie scenes of the other world, carried 
tlie corpse in the sacred boat across to the burial-place, on 
the western side of the sacred lake.' So, too, the cavemoua 
Sheol of the Israelites, the shadowy region of departed 
souls, lay deep below the earth. Through the great Aryan 
religious systems, Brahmanisni, Zarathustrism, Buddhism, 
and onward into the range of Islam and of Christianity, 
subterranean hells of purgatory or punishment make the 
doleful contrast to heavens of light and glory. 

It is, however, a point worthy of special notice that the 
conception of hell as a fiery abyss, so familiar to the religions 
of the higher civilization, is all but unknown to savage 
thouglit, so much so that if met with, its genuineness is 
doubtful. Captain John Smith's 'History of Virginia,' 
published in IC'24, contains two different accounts of the 
Indians' doctrine of a futiu-e life. Smitli's own description 
is of a land beyond the mountains, toward sunset, where 
chiefs and medicine-men in paint and feathers shall smoke, 
and sing, and dance with their forefathers, ishile the common 
people have no life after death, but rot in their graves. 
Heriot's descnption is of tabernacles of the gods to which 
the good are taken up to perpetual happiness, while the 
wicked ate earned to ' Popogusao,' a great pit which they 
think to he at the furthest parts of the world where the sun 
sets, and there burn continually.' Now knowing bo much 
as we do of the religion of the Algonquins, to whom these 
Virginians belonged, we may judge that while the first 
KTOiuit is genuinely native, though perhaps not quite eor- 
KcU; understood, the set^ond was borrowed by the Indians 
ftoB the white men themselves. Yet even here the touch 
^ 9oUr royth is manifest, and tlie description of the fiery 
nlHiiii in the region of sunset may be compared with one 



* Stok IK BaBtm's ' K^|)t,' voL r. ; Wilkinsua, ' Ancient Eg.' voL \L [>. 
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from our own country, in the Anglo-Saxon dialogue of 
Saturn and Solomon. '' Saga me forhwan byth seo sunne 
read on sefen ? Ic the secge, forthon heo locath on helle. 
— ^Tell me, why is the sun red at even? I tell thee, 
because she looketh on hell.*'^ To the same belief belongs 
another striking mjrthic feature. The idea of volcanos 
being mouths of the under-world seems not unexampled 
among the lower races, for we hear of certain New Zealanders 
casting their dead down into a crater.' But in connexion 
with the thought of a gehenna of fire and brimstone, 
Vesuvius, Etna, and Hecla had spiritual as well as material 
terrors to the mind of Christendom, for they were believed 
to be places of purgatory or the very mouths of the pit 
where the souls of the damned were cast down.* The 
Indians of Nicaragua used in old times to offer human 
sacrifices to their volcano Masaya, flinging the corpses into 
the crater, and in later years, after the conversion of the 
country, we hear of Christian confessors sending their 
penitents to climb the moimtain, and (as a glimpse of hell) 
to look down upon the molten lava.^ 

Fourthly, in old times and new, it has come into men*s 
minds to fix upon the sun and moon as abodes of departed 
souls. When we have learnt from the rude Natchez of the 
Mississippi and the Apalaches of Florida that the sim is 
the bright dwelling of departed chiefs and braves, and have 
traced like thoughts on into the theologies of Mexico and 
Peru, then we may compare these savage doctrines with 
Isaac Taylor's ingenious supposition in his * Physical 
Theory of Another Life,* — the sun of each planetary system 
is the house of the higher and ultimate spiritual corporeity, 
and the centre of assembly to those who have passed on thf 
planets their preliminary era of corruptible organization. 
Or perhaps some may prefer the Rev. Tobias Swinden'a 

' Thorpe, *Analecta Anglo-Saxonica,* p. 115. 
« Schirren. p. 161. See Taylor, *N. Z.* p. 625. 

* Meiners, yol. ii. p. 781 ; Maury, ' Magie," etc p. 170. 

* Oriedo, 'Nicaragua,' p. 160 ; Brinton, p. 288. 
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book, published in the last century, and ti'imsUted into 
French and German, which proved the sun to be hell, and 
its dark spots giitheringa of damned souls.^ And when in 
South America the Saliva Indiana have pointed out the 
moon, their paradise where no mosquitos are, and the 
Guaycui'us have shown it as the home of chiefs and 
medicine-men deceased, and the Polynesians of Tokelan in 
Va manner have claimed it as the abode of departed kings 
and oliiefa, then these pleasant fancies may be compared 
with that ancient theory mentioned by Plutarch, that hell 
is in the air and elysium in the moon,' and again with, the 
mediieval conception of the moon as the seat of hell, a 
thought elaborated in profoundest bathos by Mr. M. F. 
Tupper : 

" I know tlwe well, Moon, thou cavern'd realm. 
Sad Satellite, thou giaot ash of death. 
Illut on Qod's firmamaiit, pale home of crime, 
Siiirr'd priBon-house of eiu, wbare damned soula 
Feed upon punishment. Oh, thought sublime, 
That umid night's hluflt deeds, wheu evil prowls 
1hi<iii(;h the broad world, thou, watohiug Biuneis welt, 
QlareBt o'er all, the wakeful eye of — Ilell ! " 



Skin for skin, the brown savnge is not ill matched in such 
Bpeculative lore with the white philosopher. 

Fifthly, as Paradise on the face of the earth, and Hades 
beneath it where the sun goes down, are regions whose 
existence is asserted or not denied by savage and bai-baric 
science, so it is with Heaven, Among the examples which 
display for us the real course of knowledge among mankind, 
and the real relation which primitive bears to later culture, 
the belief in the existence of a firmament is one of tlie most 



' J. 0. Mailer, 'AmtT. Crrel ' p. : 
BOG, SSO (U«iico); Brintoo. ' Mytlia 
'Pbyiical Theory,' eh. ivl. ; AlgiT, 'F 



)8, see bIm 220 (CaribB), 40'2 (Pern), 
of Nr* Woild,' [I. 2S3; Tiijlor. 
luro Life,' p. 5B0 ; tee also above, p. 



' Humboldt luid Bonplind. ' Voy." vol. t. p. »0 ; M«niu», ' EtbnoB. Amer." 
vol. ip iSS; Torner, ' Polynesia,' p. G3I ; Plutarch. De Fscie in Ucbe Uma j 
Alger, Lc; Baatian, 'Ptycbologie,' pp, SO, 89 (boiUs in blars. ) 
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instnictiYe. It arises naturally in the minds of children 
stilly and in accordance with the simplest childlike thought, 
the cosmologies of the North American Indians ^ and the 
South Sea Islanders ' describe their flat earth arched over 
•by the solid vault of heaven. Like thoughts are to be 
traced on through such details as the Zulu idea that the 
blue heaven is a rock encircling the earth, inside which are 
the sun, moon, and stars, and outside which dwell the 
people of heaven ; the modem negro's belief that there is a 
firmament stretched above like a cloth or web ; the Finnish 
poem which tells how Ilmarinen forged the firmament of 
finest steel, and set in it the moon and stars.' The New 
Zealander, with his notion of a solid firmament, through 
which the waters can be let down on earth through a crack 
or hole from the reservoir of rain above, could well explain 
the passage in Herodotus concerning that place in North 
Africa where, as the Libyans said, the sky is pierced, as 
well as the ancient Jewish conception of a firmament of 
heaven, ** strong as a molten mirror," with its windows 
through which the rain pours down in deluge from the 
reservoirs above, windows which late Rabbinical literature 
tells us were made by taking out two stars.^ In nations 
where the theory of the firmament prevails, accounts of 
bodily journeys or spiritual ascents to heaven are in general 
meant not as figure, but as fact. Among the lower races, 
the tendency to localize the region of departed souls above 
the sky seems less strong than that which leads them to 
place their world of the dead on or below the earth's sur- 
face. Yet some well-marked descriptions of a savage 



1 See Schoolcraft, < Indian Tribes, ' part i pp. 269, 811 ; Smith, 'Virginia, 
in Pinkerton, vol. xiii p. 54 ; Waitz, vol. iii. p. 223 ; Sqnier, * Ahor. Mon. 
of N. Y.' p. 166 ; CatHn, 'N. A. Ind.' vol. i. p. 180. 

* Mariner, * Tonga Is.' vol. ii. p. 184 ; Turner, ' Polynesia,* p. 108 ; Taylor, 
<New ZeaUnd,' pp. 101, 114, 256. 

• CaUaway, 'ReL of Amazulu,' p. 893 ; Burton, 'W. and W. fr. W. Afr.' 
p. 4 '4 ; Castrtn, 'Finn. Myth.' p. 296. 

^ Herodot ir. 168, see 186, and Rawlinson's note. See Smith's ' Die of 
the Bible,' i. t. "firmament.'' Eisenmonger, part L |i. 408. 
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Hearen are on record, the following, and otliers to be cited 
presently. Even some Australians seem to think of guing 
up to the clouds at death, to eat and drink, and hunt and 
fish as here." In North America, the Winnebngos pliiced 
their paradise in the sky, where aonls travel along that 
" Path of the Dead " which we call the Milky Way ; and, 
working out the ever-recurring solar idea, the modem 
Iroquois speak of the Boul going upward and westward, till 
it comes out on the heauteous plains of heaven, with people 
and trees and things as on earth.* In South America the 
Guarayos, representatives in some sort of the past condition 
of the Guarani race, worship Tamoi the Grandfather, the 
Ancient of Heaven; he was their first ancestor, who lived 
among them in old days and taught them to till the ground; 
then rising to heaven in the East he disappeared, having 
promised to be the helpei;, of his people on earth, and to 
transport them, when tliey died, from the top of a sacred 
tree into another life, where they shall find their kindred 
and have hunting in plenty, and possess all that they 
possessed on earth ; therefore it is that the Guarayos adorn 
theii' dead, and bum their weiipons for them, and bury 
them with their faces to the East, whither they are to go.' 
Among American peoples whose culture rose to a higher 
level than that of these savage tribes, we hear of the 
Peruvian Heaven, the glorious " Upper Worid," and of 
the temporary abode of Aztec warriors on heavenly wooded 
plains, where the sun shines when it is night on earth, 
wherefore it was a Mexican saying that the sun goes at 
eveuing to lighten the dead.* What thoughts of heaven 
were in the minds of the old Aryan poets, this hymn from 
the Rig- Veda may show : — 

' Ejre, ' AiislraliB,' vol. ii. p. S67. 

' Sclioolemfl, ' Indian Trilwa,' part ir. p, 340 (but compare part ». p. 40S)| 
Uoi^tmi, ' Iroquois,' p. 176 ; Sprout, 'Savage Life,' p. 309. 

* D'Orbigny, ■1,'Komine Amiricain,' vol. ii. pp. SIS, 328; im Martins, 
ToL L p. 4R6 (Jnmaniui). 

< J. 0. UiiUeT, p 403 : Brenear, 'Hcxiqne,'TtL UL p. 4M ; Eingiboron^ 
■Mexico,' Cod. Leiullier, foL SO. 
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** Where there is eternal light, in the world where the nan 10 placed. 

in that immortal imperishable world place me, Soma I 
Where king Yaiyasyata reigns, where the secret place of heaven is, 

where these mighty waters are, there make me immortal I 
Where life is free* in the third heaven of heaveus, where the worlds 

are radiant, there make me immortal ! 
Where wishes and desires are, whore the place of the blight son is, 

where there is freedom and delight, there make me immortal ! 
Where there is happiness and delight, where joy and pleasure reside, 

where the desires of our desire are attained, there make me 

immortal 1 " ' 



In such bright vague thoughts from the poet's religion of 
nature, or in cosmic schemes of ancient astronomy, with 
their artificial glories of barbaric architecture exaggerated 
in the skies, or in the raptures of mystic vision, or in 
the calmer teaching of the theologic doctrine of a future 
life, descriptions of realms of blessed souls in heaven are 
to be followed through the religions of the Brahman, the 
Buddhist, the Parsi, the later Jew, the Moslem, and the 
Christian. 

For the object, not of writing a handbook of religions, 
but of tracing the relation which the religion of savages 
bears to the religion of cultured nations, these details are 
enough to show the general line of human thought regard- 
ing the local habitations of departed souls. It seems plain 
from the most cursory inspection of these various localiza- 
tions, however much we may consider them as inherited or 
transmitted from people to people in the complex move- 
ments of theological history, that they are at any rate not 
derived from any single religion accepted among ancient or 
primseval men. They bear evident traces of independent 
working out in the varied definition of the region of souls, 
as on earth among men, on earth in some distant country, 
below the earth, above or beyond the sky. Similar ideas 
of this kind are found in different lands, but this simi- 

• 

• Max M&ller, 'Chips,' voL i. p. 46; Both in 'Zeitschr. d. Dentsoh. 
Moigenl. Ges.' yoI. It. p. 427. 
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liirity seems in lu^ measure due to indepemleiit re* 
cnrrence of thoaghts so obvious. Not less is independent 
fimcy compiitible with the ever -recurring seilar mvth in such 
idoas. placing the land of Death in the land of Evening or 
of Night, and its entrance in the gates of Sunset. Barbaric 
I>oets of luanv a distant land must have gazpd into the West 
to read the tale of Life and Death, and tell it of Man. If, 
howpver, we look more closely into the stages of intellectual 
history to which these theories of the Future World belong, 
it will appear that the assignment of the realm of departed 
sinUs to the three great regions. Earth, Hades, Heaven, has 
not been uniform. Firstly, the doctrine of a land of souls 
ou Eartl) belongs widely and deeply to savage culture, but 
dwindles in the barbaric stage, and sur^-ives but feebly into 
th-f meilife^al. Secondly, the doctrine of a subterranean 
lliiiiles holds as large a place as this in savage belief, and 
hits held it firmly along the course of higher religions, 
wbii'iv. however, tliis under-world is loolc d on less and less 
>t9 th« proper abode of the dead, but rather as the dismal 
|>Uo« of purgatory and hell. Lastly, the doctrine of a 
H««Ten, floored upon a firmament, or placed in the upper 
«r, awmB in early savage belief less common than the other 
Iwvs but yields to neither of them in its vigorous retention 
Vy ih* thought of modem nations. These local theories 
a^(i«Mr to be taken, firstly and mostly, in the most absolute 
kMtl sense, and although, under the influence of physical 
wilMMe, much that was once distinctly-meant philosophy has 
*#w |>a8s«\t among theologians into imager)- and metaphor, 
i<rt «t low Wvels of knowledge the new canons of interpre- 
tatMi fiitd little acceptance, and even in modem Europe the 
} eo&U)olog}' of the lower races in no small measure 

I its place. • 

g now to consider the state of the departed in 
r new homes, we have to examine the definitiona 

t Future Life which prevail through the religions of 
In these doctrines there is much similarity 

I \r the spreading of establislied beliefs into new 
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countries, and also much similarity that is beyond what 
such transmission can account for. So there is much variety 
dae to local colour and circumstance, and also much variety 
beyond the reach of such explanation. The main causes of 
both similarity and variety seem to lie £Eur deeper, in the 
very origin and inmost meaning of the doctrines. The 
details of the future life, among the lower races and up- 
wards, are no heterogeneous mass of arbitrary fancies. 
Classified, they range themselves naturally round central 
ideas, in groups whose correspondence seems to indicate the 
special course of their development. Amongst the pictures 
into which this world has shaped its expectations of the 
next, two great conceptions are especially to be discerned. 
The one is that the future life is, as it were, a reflexion of 
this ; in a new world, perhaps of dreamy beauty, perhaps 
of ghostly gloom, men are to retain their earthly forms and 
their earthly conditions, to have around them their earthly 
friends, to possess their earthly property, to carry on their 
earthly occupations. The other is that the future life is a 
compensation for this, where men's conditions are re-aUotted 
as the consequence, and especially as the reward or punish- 
ment, of their earthly life. The first of these two ideas we 
may call (with Captain Burton) the " continuance-theory," 
contrasting with it the second as the ** retribution-theory.** 
Separately or combined, these two doctrines are the keys 
of the subject, and by grouping typical examples under 
their two headings, it will be possible to survey systematic- 
aUy man's most characteristic schemes of Jiis life beyond the 
grave. 

To the doctrine of Continuance belongs especially the 
savage view of the spirit-land, that it is as the dream-land 
where the souls of the living so often go to visit the souls 
of the dead. There the soul of the dead Karen, with the 
souls of his axe and cleaver, builds his house and cuts his 
rice ; the shade of the Algonquin hunter hunts souls of 
beaver and elk, walking on the souls of his snow-shoes 
over the soul of the snow; the fur-wrapped Kamchadiil 
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drives hia dog-sledge ; the Zulu milks his cows and drives 
his cattle to kraal ; South American tribes live on, whole or 
mutilated, healthy or sick, as they left this world, leading 
their old lives, and having their wives with them again, 
though indeed, as the Aniucuiiiana said, they have no more 
children, for they are but souls.* Soul-land is dream-land 
in its shadowy unreal pictm-es, for which, nevertheless, 
materia] reality so plainly furnished the models, and it is 
dream- land also in its vivid idealization of the soberer 
thoughts aud feelings of waking life, 

*' Thai« was a time when meiidow, grove, and stroam. 
The earth, and overy commou sight, 



Apparell'd in oelostial light. 
The glory aad the freshness of a dreBm." 

Well might the Mohawk Indian describe the good land of 
paradise, as he had seen it in a dream. The shade of the 
Ojihwa follows a wide aud beaten path that leads toward the 
West, he crosses a deep and rapid water, and reaching a 
country full of game and all things the Indian covets, he 
joins his kindred in their long lodge.^ So, on the southern 
contiuent, the Bolivian Yuracart^s will go, all of them, to a 
future life where there will be plenty of hunting, and 
Brazilian forest-tribes will find a pleasant forest full of 
eaUbash- trees and game, where the souls of the dead will 
live happily in company.^ The Greenlandera hoped that 
their souls — pale, soft, disembodied forms which the living 
could not grasp — would lead a life betterthan that of earth, 
and never ceasing. It might be in heaven, reached by the 
rainbow, where the souls pitch their tents round the great 

' Crom, ' Karens.' 1. c pp. S09, BIS ; Le Jeune in * Rel. des Jon.' 1834. p. 
16; Slelkr. *Kiimtsoh»lk»,' p. i7i; Callnvrnj. 'Zulu Talss,' vol. i. p. 816; 
KlMom, 'Cultur-GtBch.' voL iL pp. 810. 315; J. G. MUllor, 'Anier. CireL" 
pp. l:*, 'iS6. 

' Bastmii, ' Pijcboloj^' p. 224; Sdioolcrdt, 'ledisn Tribes,* part ii. 
p. 185. 
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lake rich in fish and fowl, the lake whose waters above the 
firmament overflowing make rain on earth, and if its banks 
broke, there would be another deluge. But gaining the 
most and best of their living firom the depths of the sea, 
they were also apt to think the land of Tomgarsuk to be 
below the sea or earth, and to be entered by the deep holes 
in the rocks. Perpetual summer is there, ever beauteous 
sunshine, and no night, good water and superfluity of birds 
and fish, seals and reindeer to be caught without difficulty, 
or found alive seething in a great kettle.^ In the Kimbunda 
country of South- West Africa, souls live on in " Kalunga " 
the world where it is day when it is night here ; and with 
plenty of food and drink, and women to serve them, and 
hunting and dancing for pastime, they lead a life which 
seems a corrected edition of this.' When we compare these 
pictures of the future life with such as have expressed the 
longings of more cultured nations, there appear indeed 
different details, but the principle is ever the same — the 
idealization of earthly good. The Norseman's ideal is 
sketched in the few broad touches which show him in Wal- 
halla, where he and the other warriors without number ride 
forth arrayed each morning and hew each other on Odin's 
plain, till the slain have been " chosen " as in earthly battle, 
and meal-tide comes, and slayers and slain mount and ride 
home to feast on the everlasting boar, and drink mead and 
ale with the iEsir.' To understand the Moslem's mind, 
we must read the two chapters of the Koran where the 
Prophet describes the faithful in the garden of delights, 
reclining on their couches of gold and gems, served by 
children ever young, with bowls of liquor whose fumes will 
not rise into the drinkers* heads, living among the thorn- 
less lotus-trees and bananas loaded to the ground, feasting 
on the fruits they love and the meat of the rarest birds, 
with the houris near them with beautiful black eyeSi like 



> Cranz, * Gronland/ p. 258. 
• Mogyar, 'Siid-Afnkaj'p. 836. 
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pearls in the shell, where no idle or wicked speech u beard, 
but only the words " Peace, Peace." 

" They who fear the judgment of Qod shall have two gArdooK 
Wiich of the benofita of Qod wiU ye deny ? 
Adomsd with ^otbr. 

Which of the bcnefita of God will je deny t 
[d each of thorn shall spring two fountains. 
Which of tho benefits of God will ye deny ? 
In each of them shull grow twu kinds of fruits. 
Which ol the beneiita of God will j-e deny ? 
rhey shall lis on carpets brocaded with silk and embroidered with 

gold ; the fruife of the two gnrdenn shall be near, easy to pluck. 
Which of the benefits of God will ye deny P 
Thure shall be young yirgius with modest looks, unprofaaed by man 

Which of tho benefits of God will ye deny P 
They are like jacinth and coral. 
Which of the benefits of God will ye deny f 
What is the reeompence of good, if not good ? 
Which of the benelits of Ood will ye deny ? " eto,- 

With these deacriptiona of Paradise idealized on eecolar 
life, it is interesting to compare others which bear the im- 
press of a priestly caste, devising a heaven after their 
manner. We can almost see the faces of the Jewish rabbis 
aettliug their opinions about the high schools in the firma- 
ment of heaven, where Rabbi Simeon ben Yochai and the 
groat Rabbi Elifzer teach Law and Talmud as they taught 
when they were here below, and masters and learners go 
prosing on with the weary old disputations of cross question 
and crooked answer that pleased their souls on earth.* Nor 
less suggestively do tho Buddhist heavens reflect the minds 
of the ascetics who devised them. As in their thoughts 
sensual pleasure seinied poor and despicable in comparison 
with mystic inward joy, rising and rising till consciousness 
fades in trance, so, above their heavens of millions of years 
of mere divine happiness, they raised other ranges of 
heavens where sensual pain and pleasure cease, and enjoy- 

■ ' Eonn, ' eh. It. Ivi, 

* ^eaiueDger, ' EntdL-cktei JndeQlbinn,' parti, p. 7. . 
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ment becomes intellectual, till at a higher grade evenbodil; 
form is gone, and after the last heaven of *^ Neither- 
consciousness-nor-imconsciousness " there follows Nirwana, 
as ecstasy passes into swoon.^ 

But the doctrine of the continuance of the soul's life has 
another and a gloomier side. There are conceptions of an 
abode of the dead characterized not so much by dreaminess 
as by ghostliness. The realm of shades, especially if it be 
a cavern underground, has seemed a dim and melancholy 
place to the dwellers in this " white world,** as the Russian 
calls the land of the living. One description of the Hurons 
tells how the other world, with its hunting and fishing, its 
much-prized hatchets and robes and necklaces, is like this 
world, yet day and night the souls groan and lament.' 
Thus the region of Mictlan, the subterranean land of Hades 
whither the general mass of the Mexican nation, high and 
low, expected to descend firom the natural death-bed, was an 
abode looked forward to with resignation, but scarcely with 
cheerfulness. At the funeral the survivors were bidden not 
to mourn too much, the dead was reminded that he had 
passed and suffered the labours of this life, transitory as 
when one warms himself in the sun, and he was bidden to 
have no care or anxiety to return to his kinsfolk now that 
he has departed for ever and aye, for his consolation must 
be that they too will end their labours, and go whither he 
has gone before.^ Among the Basutos, where the belief in 
a future life in Hades is general, some imagine in this under- 
world valleys ever green, and herds of hornless speckled 
cattle owned by the dead ; but it seems more generally 
thought that the shades wander about in silent calm, 
experiencing neither joy nor sorrow. Moral retribution 
there is none.* The Hades of the West African seems no 

> Hardy, *Manaal of Buddhism,' pp. 5, 24; Koppen, 'ReL des Baddha,' 
vol. i. p. 235, etc. 

* Brebeuf in 'ReL des Jes.' 1686, p. 105. 

* Sahagun, * Hist, de Nueva Espalia)' book iiL appendix ch. L, in Kings* 
borough, vol. vii.; Brasseur, yuL iiL p. 571. 

4 Casalis, * Basutos,* pp. 247, 254. 
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ecstatic pttradise, to judge by Oaptam Burton's descnptioii : 
" It was 8&id of the old Egj-ptians that they lived rather in 
Hades than upon the banks of the Nile. The Diihomans 
declare that this world ia man's plimtation, the next is his 
home, — a home which, however, qo one visits of his own 
accord. They of course own no future state of rewards 
aad punishments : there the King will be a King, and the 
slave a slave for ever. Ku-to-men, or Deadman's land, the 
Dahomaii's other but not better world, is a country of 
ghosts, of umbrffi, who, like the spirits of the nineteenth 
century in Europe, lead a quiet life, except when by means 
of mediums they are drawn into the drawing-rooms of the 
living," With some such hopeless expectation the neigh- 
bours of the Dahomans, the Yorubas, judge the life to come 
in their simple proverb that " A comer in this world is 
better than a comer in the world of spirits." ' The Finns, 
who feared the ghosts of the departed as unkind, harmful 
beings, fancied ibem dwelling with their bodies in the grave, 
or else, with what Castren thinks a later philosophy, assigned 
them their dwelling in the subterranean Tuonela. Tuonela 
was like this upper earth, the sun shone there, there was no 
lack of land and water, wood and field, tilth and meadow, 
there were bears and wolves, snakes and pike, but all things 
were of a hurtful, disnml kind, the woods dark end swarm- 
ing with wild bt'Rsts, the water black, the cornfields bearing 
seed of sntdces' teeth, and there stem pitiless old Tuoni, 
and his grim wife and son with the hooked fingers with iron 
points, kept watch and ward over tlie dead lest they should 
escape.^ Scarce less dismal was the classic ideal of the 
dark realm below, whither the shades of the dead must go 
to join the many gone before {h vkfovioi- IxiirOai ; penetrare 
ad plures; andare tra i piii). The Roman Orcus holds the 
pallid soub, rapacious Orcus, sparing neither good nor bad, 

' Burton. ' Dnhonie,' vol U. p. 16fl ; ' Tr, Eth. Soc." voL iii. p. 409 ; ' Wit 
and Wudoui from W- Afr.' pp. 280, U9 ; see .1. G. MUUer, p, 140. 

' Ciuti^ii. 'Fiiiu. UyUt/p-lZH, atci Kftlewila, Baoe xv. xvL ilv. Ma.} 
Mrinera, voL iL p. 7 SO. 
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Gloomy is the Greek land of Hades, dark dwelling of tlie 
images of departed mortals, where the shades carry at once 
their living features and their dying wounds, and glide and 
cluster and whisper, and lead the shadow of a life. Like the 
savage hunter on his ghostly prairie, the great Orion still 
bears his brazen mace, still chases over the meadows of 
asphodel the flying beasts he slew of yore in the lonely 
mountains. Like the rude African of to-day, the swift- 
footed Achilles scorns such poor, thin, shadowy life ; rather 
would he serve a mean man upon earth than be lord of all 
the dead. 

** Truly, oxen and goodly sheep may be taken for booty, 
Tripods, too, may be bought, and the yellow beauty of horses, 
fiut from the fence of the teeth when once the soul is departed, 
Never cometh it back, regained by plunder or purchase." ' 

Where and what was Sheol, the dwelling of the ancient 
Jewish dead ? Though its description is so suggested by 
the dark, quiet, inevitable cavern-tomb, that the two con- 
ceptions melt together in Hebrew poetic phrase, nevertheless 
Sheol is not a mere general term for burial-places. 
Nations to whom the idea of a subterranean region of 
departed spirits was a familiar thought, with familiar words 
to express it, quite naturally use these words in Biblical 
translation as the equivalents of Sheol. To the Greek 
Septuagint, Sheol was Hades, and for this the Coptic trans- 
lators had their long-inherited Egyptian name o{ Amenti, 
while the Vulfjate renders it as InferniLs, the lower regions. 
The Gothic Ulfilas, translating the Hades of the New 
Testament, could use Halja in its old German sense of the 
dim shadowy home of the dead below the earth ; and the 
corresponding word Hellj if this its earlier sense be borne 
in mind, fairly translates Sheol and Hades in the English 
version of the Old and New Testament, though the word 
has become misleading to uneducated ears by being used 
also in the sense of Gehenna, the place of torment. The 

" Homer. 11. ix. 406 ; Odyas. xi 218, 476 ; Virg. JRu, vL 243, etc. eta 
Vol. ii. o 
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early Hebrew bistuHjins nnd pvopliets, holiliiig out neitlifr 
the hope of everlnstinff glory nor the fear of everlasting 
agony as guiding motives for man's present life, lay ilown 
little direct doctrine of a future state, j'et their incidental 
meiitiona justify the translators who regard Sheol as Hades, 
Sheol is a special locality vhere dead men go to their 
dead ancestors: "And Isaac gave up the ghnst, and died, 
and was gathered unto his people .... and his sons Esuii 
and Jacob buried him." Abraham, though not even buried 
ill tlie land of hia forefathers, is thus " gathered unto his 
people ; " and Jacoh has no thought of his body being laid 
with Joseph's body, torn by wild beasts in the wilderness, 
when lie says, " I shall go down to my son mourning to 
Sheol " (" tts ^hav " in the LXX., " itpeset ^amenti " in the 
Coptic, " in infemnm " in the Vulgate). Sheol (blME? from 
Vsa?) is, as its name implies, a cavernous recess, yet it is no 
mere surface-grave or tomb, but an under-world of awful 
depth: "High as Heaven, what doest thou? deeper than 
Sheol, what knowest thou?" "Though they dig into 
Sheol, thence shall mine hand take them ; though they climh 
up to Heaven, thence will 1 bring them down." Thither 
Jew and Gentile go down : " What man liveth, and shall not 
see deatli ? shall he deliver his soul from the hand of Sheol ? " 
Asshur and all her company, Elam and all her multitude, 
the mighty fallen of the uncircunicised, lie there. The great 
king of Babj'lon must go down: — 

" Sheol from beneath is muved because of thee, to meat thee at thy 
comiug; 
Be rou^lh for thee the mighty dead, all the great chiefs of the 

He niukulh to rise up from their thrones, all the kings of the 

All of them tihalt accost Ibee, and shall say unto thee : 
Art thou, ereii thou too, be«ome weak as we P Art thou made Uka 
untoueF" 

The rephaim, the " shades " of the dead, who dwell in 
Shcul, love not to be disturbed from their rest by the 
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necromancer; ''And Samuel said to Sanl, why hast thon 
disquieted me to bring me up ? " Yet their quiet is con- 
trasted in a tone of sadness with the life on earth ; *' What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ; for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in 
Sheol, whither thou goest." ^ Such thoughts of the life of 
the shades below did not disappear when, in the later years 
of the Jewish nation, the great change in the doctrine of the 
future life passed in so large a measure over the Hebrew 
mind, their earlier thoughts of ghostly continuance giving 
place to the doctrines of resurrection and retribution. The 
ancient ideas have even held their place on into Christian 
thought, in pictures like that of the Limbus Patrum, the 
Hades where Christ descended to set free the patriarchs. 

The Retribution-theory of the future life comprises in a 
general way the belief in different grades of future happiness, 
especially in different regions of the other world allotted to 
men according to their lives in this. This doctrine of re- 
tribution is, as we have already seen, far from universal 
among mankind, many races recognizing the idea of a spirit 
outliving the body, without considering the fate of this 
spirit to depend at all upon the conduct of the living man. 
The doctrine of retribution indeed hardly seems an original 
part of the doctrine of the future life. On the contrary, if 
we judge that men in a primitive state of culture arrived at 
the notion of a surviving spirit, and that some races, but by 
no means all, afterwards reached the further stage of re- 
cognizing a retribution for deeds done in the body, this 
theory will not, so far as I know, be discountenanced by 
facts.' Even among the higher savages, however, a con- 

' Gen. zzzv. 29 ; zxy. 8 ; zzzviL 35 ; Job xi. 8 ; Amos ix. 2 ; Psalm 
Izxzix. 48 ; Kzek. xxxi, xxzii.; Isaiah xiv. 9, xxxyiii. 10-18 ; 1 Sam. xxviii. 
15 ; £ccle8. Ix. 10. This argument is mainly from Alger, 'Critical History of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life.' ch. viii ; see F. W. Farrar in Smith's ' Die. of 
the Bible.' art "helL" 

* The doctrine of reversal, as in Kamschatka, where rich and poor will 
change places in the other world (Steller, pp. 269-72), is too exceptional in 
the lower culture to be generalized. See Steinhauser, ' BeL des Negvrs. * L 
c p. 1S5. A Wolof proverb is *' The more powerful one is in this worM, 
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nexioQ between man's life and Lis happiness or misery itft;i 
death is often held as a definite article of theolog}', and 
tlience it is to be traced onward through barbaric religions, 
and into the Tery heart of Christianity. Yet the grounds 
of future reward and punishment are so far from unifonn 
among the religions of the world, that they may differ 
widely within what is considered one and the same creed. 
The result is more definite than the cause, the end than the 
means. Men who alike look forward to a region of un- 
earthly hajipiness beyond the grave, hope to reach that 
happy land by roads so strangely diflerent, that the path of 
life which leads one nation to eternal bliss may seem to the 
next the very descent into the pit. In noticing among 
savage and barbaric peoples tlie qualifications which deter- 
mine future happiness, we may witli some distinctness 
define these as being excellence, valour, social rank, re- 
ligious ordinance. On the whole, however, in the religions 
of the lower range of culture, unless where they may have 
been affected by contact with liigher rehgions, the destiny 
<j1' tlie soul after death seems conipai-ntively seldom to turn 
on n judicial system of reward and punit^hment. Such 
difference as they make between the future conditions of 
different classes of souls, seems more often to belong to a 
remarkable intermediate docti'ine, standing between the 
earlier continuance-theory and the later retribution-theorj'. 
The idea of the next life being similar to this seems to have 
developed into the idea that what gives prosperity and re- 
nown here will give it also there, so tliat earthly conditions 
cany on their contrasts into the changed world after death. 
Thus a man's condition after death will be a result of, 
ralher than a compensation or retribution for, his condition 
during life. A comparison of doctrines held at various 
stages of culture may justify a tentative speculation as to 
their actual sequence in history, favouring the opinion that 
through such an intermediate stage the doctrine of simple 
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future existence was actually developed into the doctrine of 
future reward and punishment, a transition which for deep 
import to human life has scarcely its rival in the history of 
religion. 

The effect of earthly rank on the future life, as looked at 
by the lower races, brings out this intermediate stage in 
bold relief. Mere transfer from one life to another makes 
chiefs and slaves here chiefs and slaves hereafter, and this 
natural doctrine is very usual. But there are cases in 
which earthly caste is exaggerated into utter difference in 
the life to come. The aerial paradise of Raiatea, with its 
fragrant ever-blooming flowei*s, its throngs of youths and 
girls all perfection, its luxurious feasts and merrymakings, 
were for the privileged orders of Areois and chiefs who 
could pay the priests their heavy charges, but hardly for the 
common populace. This idea reached its height in the 
Tonga islands, where aristocratic souls would pass to take 
their earthly rank and station in the island paradise of 
Bolotu, while plebeian souls, if indeed they existed, would 
die with the plebeian bodies they dwelt in.^ In Vancouver's 
Island, the Ahts fancied Quawteaht's calm sunny plenteous 
land in the sky as the resting-place of high chiefs, who live 
in one great house as the Creator's guests, while the slain 
in battle have another to themselves. But otherwise all 
Indians of low degree go deep down under the earth io the 
land of Chay-her, with its poor houses and no salmon and 
small deer, and blankets so small and thin, that when the 
dead are buried the friends often bury blankets with them, 
to send them to the world below with the departed soul.* 
The expectation of royal dignity in the life after death, dis- 
tinct from the fate of ordinary mortals, comes well into view 
among the Natchez of Louisiana, where the sun-descended 
royal family would in some way return to the Sun ; thus 



^ Ellis, 'Polyn. Bes.' voL L pp. 245, 897 ; see also Tomer, 'Polyiieaa^* 
|i. 287 (Samoans); Mariner, * Tonga Is.' toL ii p. 106. 
* Sproftt, * Savage Life,' p. 209. 
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rIso in the mightier empire of Peru, where each siui- 
descended Inca, feeling the approach of death, tinn'unced 
to his aaaemhled vassals that he was called to heaven to rest 
with his father the Sun.^ But in the higher religions, the 
change in this respect from the doctrine of continuance to 
the doctrine of retribution is wonderful in its completeness. 
The story of tliat gi-eat lady who strengthened her hopes of 
future happiness hy the assurance, " They will think twice 
before they refuse a person of my condition,'' is a mere jest 
to modem ears. Yet, like many another modem jest, it is 
only an archaism which in an older stage of culture had in 
it nothing ridiculous. 

To the happy land of Tomgarsuk the Grent Spirit, says 
Cranz, only such Greenlnnders come as have been valiant 
workers, for other ideas of virtue they have none ; such as 
have done great deeds, taken many whales and seals, borne 
much hardship, been drowned at sea, or died in childbirth.^ 
Tlius Charlevoix says of the Indians further south, that 
their claim to hunt after death on the prairies of eternal 
spring is to liave beeu good hunters and warriors here. 
Lescarbot, speaking of the belief among the Indians of 
Virginia that after death the good will he at rest and the 
wicked in pain, remarks that their enemies are the wicked 
and themselves the good, so that in their opinion they are 
after death much at their ease, and principally when they 
have well defended their country and slain their enemies' 
So Jean de Ler^- said of tlie rude Tupinumhas of Brazil, 
that they think the souls of such as had lived virtuously, 
that is to say, who have well avenged themselves and eaten 
many of their enemies, will go behind the great mountains 
and dance in beautiful gardens with the souls of their 
fiithers, but the souls of the effeminate and worthless, who 

' 'fieo. de* Vo;- au Nord,' vol. r. p. 23{Nfttclie2) ; Garcilnso de U Vega, 
■ (.•oiunientiiriob lleales,' lib. i. c. 23, Ir. by (J. B. Markboln ; Trescott, ■ I'Bni,' 
ToL L pl>. 29, 83 ; J G. Muller, p. 402, «tc 

' Cruiz, ■ Gritiitand, ' p. 2aU. 

' Charlefoix, ' Souvullo Fninre,' vol. tL p. 77 ; LeMubct, 'Hut, d« 1* 
NouvfUe Fnince,' Taris, IBIH. y. <i7B. 
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liave not striven to defend their country, will go to Aygnan, 
the Evil Spirit, to incessant torments.^ More characteristic, 
and probably more genuinely native than this, is the fancy 
of the Caribs, that the braves of their nation should go 
after death to happy islands, where all good fruits grow 
wild, there to spend their time in dancing and feasting, and 
to have their enemies the Arawaks for slaves ; but the 
cowards who feared to go to war should go to serve the 
Arawaks, dwelling in their waste and barren lands beyond 
the mountains.' 

The fate of warriors slain in battle is the subject of two 
singularly contrasted theories. We have elsewhere ex- 
amined the deep-lying belief that if a man*s body be 
woimded or mutilated, his soul will arrive in the same state 
in the other world. Perhaps it is some such idea of the 
soul being spoilt with the body by a violent death, that 
leads the Mintira of the Malay Peninsula, though not 
believing in a future reward and punishment, to exclude 
from the happy paradise of " Fruit Island " (Pulo Bua) the 
souls of such as die a bloody death, condemning them to 
dwell on " Red Land " (Tana Mera), a desolate barren 
place, whence they must even go to the fortunate island to 
fetch their food.* In North America, the idea is mentioned 
among the Hurons that the souls of the slain in war live in 
a band apart, neither they nor suicides being admitted to 
the spirit-villages of their tribe. A belief ascribed to certain 
Indians of California may be cited here, though less as a 
sample of real native doctrine than to illustrate that borrow- 
ing of Christian ideas which so often spoils such evidence 
for ethnological purposes. They held, it is said, that 
Niparaya, the Great Spirit, hates war, and will have no 
warriors in his paradise, but that his adversary Wac, shut 
up for rebellion in a great cave, takes thither to himself the 

> Lery, ' Hist d'nn Toy. en Br^il,' p. 234 ; Coreal, * Vol anz Indes Ooo.' 
*:o\. i. p. 224. 

> Rochefort, * Des Antilles/ p. 480. 

• ' Joorn. Ind. Arcliip.* vol. i p. 326. 



ilaininbiitile.' On the other hand, the thought which ^hows 
out in such hohl relief in the siivage mind, that courage ia 
virtue, and battle and bloodshed the hero's noblest piu-suit, 
leads nalurHlly to a hope of glory for his soul when his 
body has been slain in 6ght. Such expectation was not 
strange in North America, to that Indian tribe, for instance, 
who talked of the Great Spirit walking in the moonlight on 
his island in Lake Superior, whither slain worrioi's will go 
to him to take their pleasure in the chace.' The Nicara- 
guans declared that men who died in their houses went 
underground, but the slain in war went to serve the gods in 
the east, where the sun comes from. This corresponds in 
part with the remarkable threefold contrast of the ftiture 
life among their Aztec kinsfolk. Micthm, the Hades of the 
general dead, and Tlolocan, the Earthly Paradise, reached 
by certain special and acute ways of death, have been 
mentioned here already. But the souls of warriors slain in 
battle or sacrificed as captives, and of women who died in 
childbirth, were transported to the heavenly plains ; there 
the heroes, peeping through the holes in their bucklers 
pierced by arrows in earthly light, watched the Sun arise and 
saluted him with shout and clash of arms, and at noon the 
mothers received him with music and dance to escort him 
on his western way.' In such wise, to the old Norseman, 
to die the " straw-death " of sickness or old age was to go 
down into the dismal loathly house of Hela the Death- 
goddess ; if the warrior's fate on the field of battle were 
denied him, and death came to fetch him from a peaceful 
couch, yet at least he could have the scratch of the spear, 
Odin's mark, and so contrive to go with a blood-stained 
soul to the glorious Walhalla. Surely then if ever, says a 
' Bnbeafin 'E«L Jb» Jes.' 1636, p. lOJ; »ee »1bo Meinocs, voL it p. 76B, 
J. O. Uulltr. pp. 69, 130. 

• ChaU'iiuliriiind, 'Voy. en AmiriqoB' (Euligion). 

* OriBilo, ' Niiaiogua,' p. 22 ; Tortuemailn, ' Monarquik InduuiB,' bogk ziti 
e. 48 i Saliiiguu. book iii. app. cIl i.-iii, in Kiiigslioruugh, vol. vii. Couipnre 
Andenoa, ' tUxp. to W. Yunnan,' p. VIS. (Shanii, good men and mutlien 
■]]ring in ekUdbiith to boaveu, bad men tnd thoae killed by the (word to 
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modem writer, the kingdom of heaven suffered violencp, 
and the violent took it by force.* Thence we follow the 
idea onward to the battle-fields of holy war, where the 
soldier earned with his blood the unfading crown of martyr- 
dom, and Christian and Moslem were urged in mutual 
onset and upheld in agony by the glimpse of paradise 
opening to receive the slayer of the infidel. 

Such ideas, current among the lower races as to the 
soul's future happiness or misery, do not seem, setting 
aside some exceptional points, to be thoughts adopted or 
degraded from doctrines of cultured nations. They seem 
rather to belong to the intellectual stratum in which they 
are found. If so, we must neither ignore nor exaggerate 
their standing in the lower ethics. " The good are good 
warriors and hunters," said a Pawnee chief; whereupon the 
author who mentions the sa3dng remarks that this would also 
be the opinion of a wolf, if he could express it.* Neverthe- 
less, if expeiience has led societies of savage men to fix on 
certain qualities, such as courage, skill, and industry, as 
being virtues, then many moralists will say that such a 
theoiy is not only ethical, but lying at the very foundation 
of ethics. And if these savage societies further conclude 
that such virtues obtain their reward in another world 
as in this, then their theories of future happiness and 
misery, destined for what in this sense they call good and 
bad men, may be fairly looked on as belonging to morality^ 
though at no high stage of development. But many or 
most writers, when they mention morality, assume a 
narrower definition of it. This must be borne in mind in 
appreciating what is meant by the statements of several 
well-quahfied ethnologists, who have, in more or less degree, 
denied a moral character to the future retribution as con- 
ceived in savage religion. Mr. Ellis, describing the Society 
Islanders, at least gives an explicit definition. When he 
tried to ascertain whether they connected a person's con- 

* Alger, • Future Life/ p. 98. 

• Brinton, * Myths of New World/ p. 800. 



dition in a future atftte with hja disposition and condact m 
this, he never could learn that they expected in the world 
of Bpirits any difference in the treatment of a kind, gene- 
rous, peaceful man, and that of a cruel, parsimonious, 
quarrelsome one,' This remark, it aeema to me, applies to 
savage religion far and wide. Dr. Brinton, commenting on 
the native religions of America, draws his line in a. some- 
what different place. Nowhere, lie saj's, was any well- 
defined doctiine that moral turpitude was judged and 
punished in the next world. No contrast is discoverable 
between a place of torments and a realm of joy ; at the 
worst but a negative castigation awaited the liar, the coward, 
or the niggard.* Professor J. G. Miiller, in his ' American 
Religions,' yet more pointedly denies any "ethical meaning" 
in the contrasts of the savage future life, and looks upon 
what he well calls its " light-side " and " ahadow-side " not 
as recompensing earthly virtue and vice, but rather as 
carrying on earthly cnditiona in a new existence.* 

Tlie idea that admission to the happier region depends 
on the performance of religious ritea and the giving of 
offerings, seems scarcely known to the lowest savages. It 
is worth while, however, to notice some statements which 
seem to mark its appearance at the level of high savagery 
or low bjirbarism. Thus in the Society Islands, though 
the destiny of man's spirit to the region of night or to 
elysium was irrespective of moral character, we hear of 
neglect of rites and offerings aa being visited by the dis- 
pleasure of deities.* In Florida, tlie belief of the Sun- 
worshipping people of Achalaque was thus described : those 
who bad Uved well, and well served the Smi, and given 
many gifts to the poor in liis honour, would be happy after 

' Hlis, * Polyn. Em." toL L p. 897 ; iee tlao Williams, ' rul,' toL L p. 
24S. 

* Brinton, p. £<3, etc. 

• J. 0. MHUer. 'Amer. UmV pp. 87, 224. See alau tha opiniom of 
Ueinera, 'Geech, der lUligion,' toL iL p. T68 ; Wnttke, 'OMch. dea Kiiden* 
thum^,' ToL i. p. 115. 

■ iLiUi*, 1. c ; Mocrschout, ' Voyage,' vol. f. p. 433. 
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death and be changed into stars, whereas the wicked would 
be carried to a destitute and wretched existence among 
mountain precipices, where fierce wild beasts have their 
dens.^ According to Bosman, the souls of Guinea negroes 
reaching the river of death must answer to the divine judge 
how they have lived ; have they religiously observed the 
holy days dedicated to their god, have they abstcdned from 
all forbidden meats and kept their vows inviolate, they are 
wafted across to paradise ; but if they have sinned against 
these laws they are plunged in the river and there drowned 
for ever.' Such statements among peoples at these stages 
of culture are not firequent, and perhaps not very valid as 
accounts of original native doctrine. It is in the elaborate 
religious systems of more organized nations, in modem 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, and degraded forms of Chris- 
tianity, that the special adaptation of the doctrine of re- 
tribution to the purposes of priestcraft and ceremonialism 
has become a commonplace of missionary reports. 

It is well not to speak too positively on a subject so 
diflScult and doubtful as tliis of the history of the belief in 
future retribution. Careful criticism of the evidence is 
above all necessary. For instance, we have to deal with 
several statements recorded among low races, explicitly 
assigning reward or punishment to men after death, accord- 
ing as they were good or bad in life. Here the first thing 
to be done is to clear up, if possible, the question whether 
the doctrine of retribution may have been borrowed from 
some more cultured neighbouring religion, as the very details 
often show to have been the case. Examples of direct 
adoption of foreign dogmas on this subject are not un- 
common in the world. When among the Dayaks of Borneo 
it is said that a dead man becomes a spirit and lives in the 
jungle, or haunts the place of burial or burning, or when 
some distant mountain-top is pointed to as the abode of 
spirits of departed friends, it is hardly needful to question 

» Bochefort, * lies Antilles,' p. 878. 

' Bosman, * Guinea/ letter x. ; in Pinkerton, voL xn. p. 401. 
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the originality of ideas so charRcteristically savnge. Bat 
one of these Doyak tribes, burning the dead, says that " as 
the smoke of the funeral pile of a good mnu rises, the soul 
ascends witli it to the sky, and that the smoke irom the 
pile of a wicked man descends, and his soul with it is borne 
down to the earth, and through it to the regions below."' 
Did not this exceptional ideii come into the Dayak's mind 
hy contact with Hinduism ? In Orissa, again, Khond souls 
have to leap across the black unfntliomable river to gain a 
footing on the slippery Leaping Rock, where Dinga Pennu, 
the judge of the dead, sits writing his register of all men's 
daily lives and actions, sending virtuous souls to become 
blessed spirits, keeping back wicked ones and sending them 
to suffer their penalties in new births on earth,* Here the 
striking myth of the le;iping rock is perfectly savage, but 
the ideas of a judgment, moral retribution, and transmigra- 
tion, may have come from the Hindus of the plains, as the 
aecom])anying notion of the written hook unquestionably 
did. Dr. Mason is no doubt right in taking as the indi- 
genous doctrine of the Karens their notion of an under- 
world where the ghosts of the dead live on as here, while 
he sets down to Hindu inHueuce the idea of Tha-ma, the 
judge of tlie dead (the Hindu Yama), as allotting tlieir fate 
according to their lives, sending those who have done deeds 
of merit to heaven, those who have done wickedness to hell, 
and keeping in hades the neillier good nor bad.' How the 
theory of moral retribution may be superposed on more 
primitive doctrines of the future life, comes remarkably into 
^^ew in Turanian rehgion. Among the Lapps, Jabme-Aimo, 
the subterranean " home of the dead " below the earth, 
where the departed have their cattle and follow their liveli- 
liood like Lapps above, though they are a richer, wiser, 



■ SL John, 'Pu East,' vol. L p. 181; •» Huod^, 'Nurativa,' vol. i. p, 

* Mioplienon, p. {13. Compnre Hoerenhout. 1. a. (Tahiti). 

* MitKin, L 0. p. Hi. S<e tim De Brossas, 'Nav. aoiTeirea AuBlnlas,' 
vol. it. ]'. 4S3 iCaruline la.). 
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stronger folk, and also Saivo-Aimo, a yet happier " home of 
the gods," are conceptions thoroughly in the spirit of the 
lower culture. But in one account the subterranean abode 
becomes a place of transition, where the dead stay awhile, 
and then with bodies renewed are taken up to the Heaven- 
god, or if misdoers, are flimg into the abyss. Castren is 
evidently right in rejecting this doctrine as not native, but 
due to Catholic influence. So, at the end of the 16th Rune 
of the Finnish Kalewala, which tells of Wainamoinen's visit 
to the dismal land of the dead, there is put into the hero's 
mouth a second speech, warning the children of men to 
harm not the innocent, for sad payment is in Tuoni's dwell- 
ing — the bed of e%'il-doers is there, with its glowing red-hot 
stones below and its canopy of snakes above. But the same 
critic condemns this moral "tag," as a later addition to the 
genuine heathen picture of Manala, the under-world of the 
dead.^ Nor did Christianity scorn to borrow details from 
the religions it abolished. The narrative of a mediaeval 
visit to the other world would be incomplete without its 
description of the awful Bridge of Death ; Acheron and 
Charon's bark were restored to their places in Tartarus by 
the visionary and the poet ; the wailing of sinful souls 
might be heard as they were hammered white-hot in Vulcan's 
smithies ; and the weighing of good and wicked souls, as we 
may see it figured on every Egyptian mummy-case, now 
passed into the charge of St. Paul and the Devil.* 

The foregoing considerations having been duly weighed, 
it remains to call attention to the final problem, at what 
stage of religious history the full theological doctrine of 
judicial retribution and moral compensation in a future life 
may have arisen. It is hard, however, to define where this 
development takes place even at a barbaric stage of culture. 
Thus among the barbaric nations of West Africa, there 

» Castrtn, * Finn. Myth/ pp. 136, 144. See Georgi, * Raise in Ruas. Reich/ 
Tol. i. p. 278. Compare accounts of Purgatory among the North American 
Cndians, apparently derived from missionaries, in Morgan, ' Iroqnois/ p. 169 ; 
Waltz, vol. iii. p. 845. 

» SeeT. Wright, *St. Patrick's Purgatory.' 
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appcnr such Lcliifs hs that in Ntiffi, that criminals who 
escape their punishment here will receive it in the other 
worhi ; the division of the Yoniba luider-world into an 
npper and a lower region for the righteous and wicked ; the 
Km doctrine that only the good wilt rejoin their ancestors 
in heaven ; the Oji doctrine that only the good will dwell 
after death in the heavenly house or city of the Deity whom 
they call the " Highest."' How far is all this to be taken 
ae native conception, and how far as due to ages of Christian 
and Moslem intercourse, to which at any rate few vni\ 
scruple to refer the last case ? 

In the lower ranges of civilization, some of tlie most re- 
markable doctrines of this class are recorded in North 
America. Thus they appear in connexion with the fancy 
of a river or gulf to be passed by the departing soul on ita 
way to the land of the dead, one of the most remarkable 
traits of the mythology of the world. This seems in ita 
origin a nature-mj-th, connected probably with the Sun's 
passage across the sea into Hades, and in many of its 
versions it appears as a mere episode of the soul's journey, 
without any moral sense attached to it. Brebeuf, the same 
early Jesuit missionary who says explicitly of the Hurons 
that there is no difference in their future life between the 
fate of the virtuous and the vicious, mentions also among 
them the tree-trunk that bridges the river of death ; here 
the dead must cross, the dog that guards it attacks some 
souls, and tht-y fall. Yet in other versions this ui_vth has a 
moral sense attached to it, and the passage of the heaven- 
gulf becomes an ordeal to sejiarate good and wicked. To 
take but one instance, tliere is Callin's account of the 
Choctaw souls journeying far westward, to where the long 
slippery barkless pine-log, stretching from hill to hill, 
bridges over the deep and dreadful river; the good pass 
safely to a beauteous Indian paradise, the wicked fall into 
the abyss of waters, and go to the dark hungry wretched 

' Wiiu, voL u. pp. 171, ISl J Bowen, ' Yoruba Uug." p. x»i See J. U 
Wilton, p. 210. 
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land where they are henceforth to dwell.^ This and man.T 
similar beliefs current in the religions of the world, which 
need not be particularised here, seem best explained as 
originally nature-myths, afterwards adapted to a religious 
purpose. A different conception was recorded so early as 
1622, by Captain John Smith among the Massachusetts, 
whose name is still borne by the New England district they 
once inhabited : They say, at first there was no king but 
Kiehtan, that dwelleth far westerly above the heavens, 
whither all good men go when they die, and have plenty of 
all things. The bad men go thither also and knock at tlie 
door, but he bids them go wander in endless want and 
misery, for they shall not stay there.* Lastly, the Salish 
Indians of Oregon say that the good go to a happy hunting- 
ground of endless game, while the bad go to a place where 
there is eternal snow, hunger, and thirst, and are tantalised 
by the sight of game they cannot kill, and water they can- 
not drink.' If, now, looking at these records, it be granted 
that the idea of moral retribution involved in them is of 
genuine native origin, and that the goodness and wickedness 
for which men are to be rewarded and punished are moral 
qualities, however undeveloped in definition, this will 
amount to an admission that the doctrine of moral retri- 
bution at any rate appears within the range of savage 
theology. This by no means invalidates the view here put 
forward as to the historical development of this doctrine, 
but only shows at how early a stage it may have begun to 
take place. The general mass of evidence remains to show 
the savage doctrine of the future state, as originally involv- 
ing no moral retribution, or arriving at this through transi- 
tional and rudimentary stages.* 

1 Brebeof in 'Rel des Jea.' 1635, p. 35 ; 1686, p. 105. Catlin, <N. A, 
Ind'ToL iL p. 127; Long's *Exp.' yoL I p. 180. See Brinton, p. 247; 
Waits, ToL ii p. 191, vol. iii. p. 197 ; and the oollection of myths of the 
Heayen-Bridge and Heaven-Onlf in * Early History of Mankind,* chap. ziL 

' Smith, ' New England,* in Pinkerton, vol. xiiL p. 244. 

> Wilson in * Tr. Eth. Soc' voL iii. p. 808. 

* The remarks on this snbjeot in the 1st edition have been in aome respects 
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In strong contrast witli the schemes of savage future ex- 
istence, I need but set before the reader's mind a salient 
point here and there in the doctrine of distinct and unques- 
tionnble moral retribution, as held in religions of the higher 
culture. The inner mystic doctrines of ancient Egypt may 
perhaps never be extracted now from the pictures and hie- 
roglyphic fonnolaa of the 'Book of the Dead.' But the 
ethnographer may satisfy himself of two important points 
as to tlie place which the Egyptian view of the future life 
occupies in the history of religion. On the one hand, the 
transmigration into animals, the connexion kept up between 
corpse and soul, the good and evil life beyond the tomb, the 
soul's passage into the dark western Hades or to the bright 
sun in heaven — all these are conceptions which connect tba 
Egyptian religion with the religions of the ruder races of 
mankind. But on the other haud, the mixed ethical and 
ceremonial standard by which the dead are to be judged 
adapts these primitive and even savage thoughts to a higher 
social development, such as may be shown by fragments 
from that remarkable " negative confession " which the 
dead must make before Osiris and the forty-two judges in 
Amenti. " ye Lords of Truth ! let me know yon 1 
. . . Rub ye away my faults. I have not privily done 
evil against mankind. ... I have not told falsehoods 
in tlie tribunal of Truth. ... I have not done any 
wicked thing. I have not made the labouring man do more 
than his task daily. ... I have not calumniated the 
slave to his master. ... I have not murdered. . . . 
I have not done fraud to men. I have not changed the 
measures of the country. I have not injured the images of 
the gods. I have not taken scraps of the bandages of the 
dead. I have not committed adultery. I have not with- 
held milk from the mouths of sucklings. I have not 
hunted wild animals in the pasturages. I have not netted 

modiGi^d, with parliculnr nferenc« to the argnmeut of Pror. Cnlili'rmiod, oi 
'Uoral l'l(iloHn]'hy and Savsge Uft ' in ' Contomixirary He view,' Jul 1871 
(KotH ta'Iad Ed.|. 
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sacred birds. • • • I am pure I I am pure ! I am 
pure!"i 

The Vedic hjmns, again, tell of endless happiness for 
the good in heaven with the gods, and speak also of the 
deep pit where the liars, the lawless, they who give no 
sacrifice, will be cast. The rival theories of continuance 
and retribution are seen in instructive coexistence in classic 
Greece and Rome. What seems the older belief holds its 
ground in the realm of Hades ; that dim region of bodiless, 
smoke-like ghosts remains the home of the undistinguished 
crowd in the /meVoj fiCos, the "middle life." Yet at the 
same time the judgment-seat of Minos and Bhadamanthos, 
the joys of Elysium for the just and good, fiery Tartarus 
echoing with the wail of the wicked, represent the newer 
doctrine of a moral retribution.* The idea of purgatorial 
suffering, which hardly seems to have entered the minds of 
the lower races, expands in immense vigour in the great 
Aryan religions of Asia. In Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
the working out of good and evil actions into their neces- 
sary consequence of happiness and misery is the very key 
to the philosophy of life, whether life's successive transmi- 
grations be in animal, or human, or demon births on earth, 
or in luxurious heaven-palaces of gold and jewels, or in the 
agonizing hells where Oriental fancy riots in the hideous 
inventory of torture — caldrons of boiling oil and liquid fire ; 
black dungeons and rivers of filth ; vipers, and vultures, 
and cannibals ; thorns, and spears, and red-hot pincers, and 
whips of flame. To the modem Hindu, it is true, cere- 
monial morality seems to take the upner hand, and the 
question of happiness or misery after death turns rather on 
ablutions and fasts, on sacrifices and gifts to brahmans, 
than on purity and beneficence of life. Buddhism in South- 

' Btinaen, 'Egypt's Place in Uniy. Hist' vol. iv. p. 618, etc ; Birch*8 In- 
troduction to and translation of the * Book of the Dead,* ibid. voL ▼. ; 
Wilkinson, * Ancient Eg. ' vol. v. 

'^ For details see Max Mttller, * Chips,' yoL L p. 47 ; Panly, '* Beal Encydop/ 
and Smith's ' Die of Biog. and Myth.' 
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East Asia, sadly degenerate from its once high estate, is 
apt to work out the doctrine of merit and domerit into 
debtor and creditor accounts kept in good and bad marks 
from day to day ; to serve out so much tea in hot weather 
counts 1 to the merit-side, and putting a stop to one's 
women scolding for a month counts 1 likewise, but this 
may be baljinced by the otfenee of letting them keep the 
bowls and plates dirtj- for a day, which counts 1 the wrong 
way ; and it appeiira that giving wood for two coffins, which 
count 30 marks each, and burying four bones, at 10 marks 
a-piece, would just be balanced by murdeiing a child, which 
counts 100 to the bad.^ It need hardly be said here that 
these two great religions of Asia must be judged rather in 
their records of long past ages, than in the lingering dege- 
neration of their modern reality. 

In the Khordah-Avestn, a document of the old Persian 
religion, the fate of good and wicked souls at death is pic- 
tured in a dialogue between Zarathustra (Zoroaster), and 
Ahura-Miizda and Anra-Mainyu (Ormuzd and Ahriman). 
Zarathusti-a asks, " Ahura-Mazda, Heavenly, Holiest, 
Creator of the corporeixl world, Pure ! When a pure man 
dies, where does Ms soul dwell during this night ?" Then 
answers Ahura-Mazda : "Near his head it sits down, re- 
citing tlie G&tha Ustavaiti, praying happiness for itself; 
' Happiness be to the man who conduces to the Imppiness of 
each. May Ahura-Mazda create, ruling after his wish.' " On 
this night the soul sees as much joyfulness as the whole 
living world possesses; and so tlie second and the third night. 
When the lapse of the third night turns itself to light, then 
the soul of the pure man goes furward, recollecting itself by 
the perfume of plants. A wind blows to meet it from the 
mid-day regions, a sweet-scented one, more sweet-scented 
than the other winds, and the soul of the pure man receives 
it — ' Whence blows this wind, the sweetest-scented which I 
ever have smelt with the nose ? ' Then conies to meet him 

' 'Jaurn. Ind. Archip.' new tar. vaL ii. p. 210. See Butian, ' OaetL 
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Ills own law (his rule of life) in the figure of a maiden, 
beautiful, shining, with shining arms, powerful, well-grown, 
slender, large-bosomed, with praiseworthy body, noble, with 
brilliant face, one of fifteen years, as fair in her growth as 
the fairest creatures. Then to her speaks the sou} of the 
pure man, asking, ' What maiden art thou whom I have 
seen here as the fairest of maidens in body?' She answers, 
* I am, O youth, thy good thoughts, words, and works, thy 
good law, the own law of thine own body. Thou hast 
made the pleasant yet pleasanter to me, the fair yet fairer, 
the desirable yet more desirable, the sitting in a high place 
sitting in a yet higher place.' Then the soul of the pure 
man takes the first step and comes to the first paradise, the 
second and third step to the second and third paradise, 
the fourth step and arrives at the Eternal Lights. To the 
soul speaks a pure one deceased before, asking it, * How 
art thou, pure deceased, come away firom the fleshly 
dwellings, firom the corporeal world hither to the invisible, 
from the perishable world hither to the imperishable. Hail! 
has it happened to thee long?' "Then speaks Ahura- 
Mazda : * Ask not him whom thou askest, for he is come 
on the fearful way of trembling, the separation of body and 
soul. Bring him hither of the food, of the full fatness, that 
is the food for a youth who thinks, speaks, and does good, 
who is devoted to the good law after death — that is the food 
for a woman who especially thinks good, speaks good, does 
good, the following, obedient, pure after death.'" And 
now Zarathustra asks, when a wicked one dies, where his 
soul dwells ? He is told how, running about near the head, 
it utters the prayer, Ke maum : — " Which land shall I 
praise, whither shall I go praying, Ahura- Mazda ?" 
In this night it sees as much unjoyfulness as the whole 
living world ; and so the second and the third night, and it 
goes at dawn to the impure place, recollecting itself by the 
stench. An evil-sraelling wind comes towards him from 
the north, and with it the ugly hateful maiden who is liis 
own wicked deeds, and the soul takes the fourth step into 
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the darkness without beginning, and a wicked soul aska 
how long — woe to thee ! — art iLou come ? and the mockiny 
Anra-Mainyii, answering in words like the words of Ahura- 
Mazda to the good, bids food to be brought^ — poison, and 
mixed with poison, for them who think and speak and do 
evil, and follow the wicked low. The Parsi of our own 
time, following in obscure tradition the ancient Zoroastrian 
faith, before he prays for forgiveness for all that he ought 
to have thought, and said, and done, and has not, for all 
that he ought not to have thought, and said, and done, and 
has, confesses thus his faith of the future life : — " I am 
wholly witliout doubt in the existence of the good Mazada- 
yaijnian faith, in the coming of the resurrection and the 
later body, in the stepping over the bridge Chinvat, in an 
invariable recompense of good deeds and their reward, and 
of bad deeds and their punishment."' 

In Jewish theology, the doctrine of future retribution 
appears after the Babylonish captivity, not in ambiguous 
terms, but as the strongly -expressed and in tensely- felt 
religious conviction it has since remained among the chil- 
dren of Israel. Not long afterward, it received the sanction 
of Chriatianity. 

A broad survey of the doctrine of the Future Life among 
the various nations of the world shows at once how difficult 
and how important is a systematic theory of its develop- 
ment. Looked at ethnographically, the general relations 
of the lower to the higher culture as to the belief in future 
existence may be defined somewhat as follows : — If we draw 
a line dividing civilization at the junction of savagery and 
barbarism — about where the Carib and New Zealander ends 
and the Aztec nr Tatar begins, we may see clearly the 
difference of prevalent doctrine on either side. On the 
savage side, the theory of hovering ghosts is strong, re- 
birtli in human or animal bodies is often thought of, but 
above all there prevails the expectation of a new life, most 



' Spiegel, 'Ave8t»,"ed. HIsbV, roL i; 
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often located in some distant earthfy 'region,: or rfo^r.cJDmj ^.^ 
monly in the under-world or on the sky. On the cidtuyed ' -' 
side, the theory of hovering ghosts continues, but tends to 
subside from philosophy into folklore, the theory of re-birth 
is elaborated into great philosophic systems, but eventually 
dies out under the opposition of scientific biology, while 
the doctrine of a new life after death maintains its place 
with immense power in the human mind, although the dead 
have been ousted by geography from any earthly district, 
and the regions of heaven and hell are more and more 
spiritualized out of definite locality into vague expressions 
of future happiness and misery. Again, on the savage side 
we find the dominant idea to be a continuance of the soul 
in a new existence, like the present life, or idealized and 
exaggerated on its model ; while on the cultured side the 
doctrine of judgment and moral retribution prevails with 
paramount, though not indeed absolute sway. What, then, 
has been the historical course of theological opinion, to 
have produced in difi'erent stages of culture these contrasted 
phases of doctrine ? 

In some respects, theories deriving savage from more 
civilized ideas are tenable. In certain cases, to consider a 
particular savage doctrine of the future state as a fragmen- 
tary, or changed, or corrupted outcome of the religion of 
higher races, seems as easy as to reverse this view by taking 
savagery as representing the starting-point. It is open to 
anyone to suppose that the doctrine of transmigration 
among American savages and African barbarians may have 
been degraded from elaborate systems of metempsychosis 
established among philosophic nations like the Hindus ; 
that the North American and South African doctrine of 
continued existence in a subterranean world may be derived 
from similar beliefs held by races at the level of the ancient 
Greeks ; that when rude tribes in the Old or New World 
assign among the dead a life of happiness to some, and of 
misery to others, this idea may have been inherited or 
adopted from cultured nations holding more strongly and 
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jBysfaiJn'tiCflljy the doctrine of retribution. In such cHaea 
1 ;flie-iti-gnment is to a great extent the same, wliellier the 
lower race be considered degenerate descendants of a higher 
nation, or whether the shnpler supposition be put forward 
that they have adopted tlie ideas of some more cultured 
people. These views ought to have full attention, for dege- 
nerate and borrowed beliefs form no small item in the 
opinions of unci\Tlized races. Yet this kind of explanation 
is more adapted to meet special cases than general con- 
ditions ; it is rather suited to piecemeal treatment, than to 
comprehensive study, of the religions of mankind. Worked 
out on the large scale, it would endeavour to account for 
the doetiines of the savage world, as being a patchwork of 
fragments from various religions of high nations, trans- 
ported by not easily-conceived means from their distant 
homes and set down in remote regions of the earth. It 
may be safelj- said that no hypotliesis can account for the 
varied doetiines current among the lower tribes, without the 
admission that religious ideas have been in no small raea- 
sm'e developed and modified in the districts where they are 
cnrrent. 

Now tills theory of development, in its fullest scope, 
combined with an accessory theory of degeneration and 
adoption, seems best to meet the general facts of tlie case. 
A hypothesis which finds the origin of the doctrine of the 
future life in the primitive animism of the lower races, and 
thence traces it along tlie course of religious thought, in 
varied developments fitted to exacter knowledge and forming 
part of loftier creeds, may well be maintained as in reason- 
able accordance with the evidence. Such a theorj-, as has 
been anfficiently shown in the fo'-egoing chapters, affords a 
satisfactory explanation of the occurrence, in the midst of 
cultured religions, of intellectually low superstitions, such 
as thatof oiferings to the dead, and various others. These, 
which the development theory treats naturally as survivals 
from a low stage of education lingering on in a higher, are 
by no means so readily accounted for by the degeneration 
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theory. There are more special arguments which fftvour 
the priority of the savage to the civilized phases of the 
doctrine of a future life. If savages did in general receive 
their views of another existence from the religious systems 
of cultured nations, these systems can hardly have been 
such as recognize the dominant doctrines of heaven and 
hell. For, as to the locality of the future world, savage 
races especially favour a view little represented in civilized 
belief, namely, that the life to come is in some distant 
earthly country. Moreover, the belief in a fiery abyss or 
Gehenna, which excites so intensely and lays hold so firmly 
of the imagination of the most ignorant men, would have 
been especially adapted to the minds of savages, had it 
come down to them by tradition fi:om an ancestral faith. 
Yet, in fact, the lower races so seldom recognize such an 
idea, that even the few cases in which it occurs lie open to 
suspicion of not being purely native. The proposition that 
the savage doctrines descend from the more civilized seems 
thus to involve the improbable supposition, that tribes 
capable of keeping up traditions of Paradise, Heaven, or 
Hades, should nevertheless have forgotten or discarded a 
tradition of Hell. Still more important is the contrast 
between the continuance-theory and the retribution-theory 
of the future existence, in the sections of culture where 
they respectively predominate. On the one hand, the con- 
tinuance-theory, with its ideas of a ghostly life like this, is 
directly vouched for by the evidence of the senses in dreams 
and visions of the dead, and may be claimed as part of the 
" Natural Religion," properly so called, of the lower races. 
On the other hand, the retribution-theory is a dogma which 
this evidence of apparitions could hardly set on foot, though 
capable of afterwards supporting it. Throughout the pre- 
sent study of animistic religion, it constantly comes into 
view that doctrines which in the lower culture are philo- 
sophical, tend in the higher to become ethical ; that what 
among savages is a science of nature, passes among ci\n- 
lized nations into a moral engine. Herein lies the dis- 
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tinction of deepest import }>etweeD the two grent tLeories 
of the soul's existence after bodily death. Acmrding to s 
development theory of culture, the savage, Tinethicnl doc- 
trine of continuance would be taken as the more primitive, 
Bucceeded in higher civilisation by the ethical doctrine of 
retribution. Now this theory of the course of religion in 
Ihe distant and obscure past is conformable with experience 
of its actual history, so far as this lies within our know- 
ledge, Wiether we compare the early Greek with the later 
Greek, the early Jew with the later Jew, the ruder races of 
the world in their older condition with the same races as 
affected by the three missionary religions of Buddhism, 
Mohummedanism, Christianity, the testimony of history 
vouches for the like transition towards ethical dogma. 

In conclusion, though theological argument on the actual 
validity of doctrines relating to the future life can have no 
plnce here, it will be well not to pass by without further 
remark one great practical question which hea fairly witliin 
the province of Etlmography. How, in the various stages 
of culture, bus the character and conduct of the living been 
affected by the thought of a life to come ? If we take the 
savage beliefs as a starting-point, it will appear that these 
belong rather to speculiitivo philosophy than to practical rule 
of life. The lower races hold opinions as to a future state 
because they lliink them true, but it is not sui-prising that 
men who take so little thought of a contingency three days 
off, should receive Uttle practical impulse from vague antici- 
pations of a life beyond the grave. Setting aside the con- 
sideration of possible races devoid of all thought of a 
future existence, there unquestionably has been and is a 
great mass of mankind whose lives are scarcely affected by 
such expectations of another life as they do hold. The 
doctrine of continuance, making death as it were a mere 
journey into a new countiy, can have little direct action on 
men's conduct, though indirectly it has indeed an enormous 
and disastrous influence on society, leading as it doe^ to the 
plaughter of wives and slaves, and the destruction of pro- 
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perty, for the use of the dead in the next world. If this 
world to come be thought a happier region, the looking for- 
ward to it makes men more willing to risk their lives in 
battle, promotes the habit of despatching the sick and aged 
into a better life, and encourages suicide when life is very 
hateful here. When the half-way house between continuance 
and retribution is reached, and the idea prevails that the 
manly virtues which give rank and wealth and honour here 
will lead hereafter to yet brighter glory ; then this belief 
must add new forfce to the earthly motives which make bold 
warriors and mighty chiefs. But among men who expect to 
become hovering ghosts at death, or to depart to some 
gloomy land of shades, such expectation strengthens the 
natural horror and hatred of dissolution. They tend to- 
ward the modem African's state of mind, whose thought 
of death is that he shall drink no more rum, wear no more 
fine clothes, have no more wives. The negro of our own 
day would feel to the utmost the sense of those lines in the 
beginning of the Iliad, which describe the heroes* " souls '* 
being cast down to Hades, but ** themselves " left a prey to 
dogs and carrion birds. 

Rising to the level of the higher races, we mark the 
thought of future existence taking a larger and larger place 
in the convictions of religion, the expectation of a judg- 
ment after death gaining in intensity and becoming, what it 
scarcely seems to the savage, a real motive in life. Yet this 
change is not to be measured as proceeding throughout in 
any direct proportion with the development of culture. The 
doctrine of the future life has hardly taken deeper and 
stronger root in the higher than in the middle levels of 
civilization. The Osiris-mummy carried round at Egyptian 
feasts symbolized not dissolution, but entrance into glory, to 
the nation who looked for their real life not on the banks of 
the Nile, but in the sunset regions of the mystic Amenti. 
The Moslem says that men sleep in life and wake in death ; 
the Hindu likens the body which a soul has quitted to the 
bed he rises from in the morning. The story of the ancient 
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Gette, who vept at births and laaghed at funernls, embodifs 
an idea of the relation of this life to the next which comes 
to the surface again and again in the history of religion, 
nowhere perhaps touched in with a lighter hand than in 
the Arabian Niglits' tale where Abdallnh of the Sea indig- 
nantly breaks off hia friendship with Abrlnllah of the Land, 
when he henra that the dwellers on the land do not feast and 
sing when one of them dies, like the dwellers in the sea, 
hut mourn and weep and tear their garments. Such thoughts 
lead on into the morbid asceticism that culminates in the 
life of the Buddhist saint, eating his food with loathing 
from the alms-bowl that he carries as though it held 
medicine, wrapping himself in grave-clothes from the ceme- 
tery, or putting on hia disfigured robe as though it were a 
bandage to cover a sore, whose looking forward is to death 
for dehverance from the miserj' of life, whose dreamiest 
hope is that after an inconceivable series of successive 
existences he may find in utter dissolution and not-being a 
refuge even from heaven. 

The belief in future retribution has been indeed a power- 
ful engine in shaping the life of nations. Powerful both for 
good and evil, it has been made the servant-of-all-work of 
many faiths. Priestlioods have used it un scrupulously for 
their professional ends, to guin wealth and power for their 
own caste, to stop intellectual and social progress beyond 
the barriers of their consecrated systems. On the banks of 
the river of death, a band of priests lias stood for ages to 
bar the passage against all poor souls who cannot satisfy 
their demiinds for ceremonies, and formulas, and fees. This 
is the dark side of the I'lcture. On the bright side, as we 
Btudy the moral standards of the higher nations, and see 
how the hopes and fears of the life to come have been 
brought to enforce their teachings, it is plain that through 
most widely differing religions the doctrine of fiiture judg- 
ment has been made to further goodness and to check 
viokedness, according to the shifting rules by which men 
luve divided right from wrong. The philosophic schools 
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which from classic times onward have rejected the belief in 
a future existence, appear to have come back by a new road 
to the very starting point which perhaps the rudest races of 
men never quitted. At least this seems true as regards the 
doctrine of future retribution, which is alike absent from 
the belief of classes of men at the two extremes of culture. 
How far the moral standard of life may have been adjusted 
throughout the higher races with reference to a life here- 
after, is a problem diflScult of solution, so largely do un- 
believers in this second life share ethical principles which 
have been more or less shaped under its influence. Men 
who live for one world or for two, have high motives of 
virtue in common ; the noble self-respect which impels them 
to the life they feel worthy of them ; the love of goodness 
for its own sake and for its immediate results ; and beyond 
this, the desire to do good that shall survive the doer, who 
vrill not indeed be in the land of the living to see his work, 
but who can yet discount his expectations into some measure 
of present satisfaction. Yet he who believes that his thread 
of life will be severed once and for ever by the fatal shears, 
well knows that he wants a purpose and a joy in life, which 
belong to him who looks for a life to come. Few men feel 
real contentment in the expectation of vanishing out of con- 
scious existence, henceforth, like the great Buddha, to exist 
only in their works. To remain incarnate in the memory of 
friends is something. A few great spirits may enjoy in the 
reverence of future ages a thousand years or so of " sub- 
jective immortality ; " though as for mankind at large, the 
individual's personal interest hardly extends beyond those 
who have lived in his time, while his own memory scarce 
outlives the third and fourth generation. But over and 
above these secular motives, the belief in immortality 
extends its powerful influence through life, and culminates 
at the last hour, when, setting aside the very evidence of 
their senses, the mourners smile through theii* tears, and 
say it is not death but life. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ANIMISM (conHnwd). 

Animism, expanding from the Doctrine of Souls to the wider Doctrine of 
Spirits, becomes a complete Philosophy of Natural Religion— Definition 
of Spirits similar to and apparently modelled on that of Souls —Transition- 
stage : classes of Souls passing into good and evil Demons— Manes- Wor- 
ship— Doctrine of Embodiment of Spirits in human, animal, vegetable, 
and inert bodies — Demoniacal Possession and Obsession as causes of 
Disease and Oracle-inspiration — Fetishism— Disease-spirits embodied - 
Ghost attached to reinaitis of Corpse— Fetish produced by a S)iirit em- 
bodied in, attached to, or operating through, hu Object — Analogues of 
Fetish-doctrine in Modem Science — Stock -aud-Stone Worship —idolatry 
— Survival of Animistic Phraseology in modern Language — Decline of 
Animistic theory of Nature. 

The general scheme of Animism, of which the doctrine of 
souls hitherto discussed forms part, thence expands to com- 
plete the full general philosophy of Natural Religion among 
mankind. Conformably with that early childlike philosophy 
in which human life seems the direct key to the understand- 
ing of nature at large, the savage theory of the universe 
refers its phenomena in general to the wilful action of per- 
vading personal spirits. It was no spontaneous fancy, but 
the reasonable inference that effects are due to causes, which 
led the rude men of old days to people with such ethereal 
phantoms their own homes and haunts, and the vast earth 
and sky beyond. Spirits are simply personified causes. As 
men's ordinary life and actions were held to be caused by 
souls, so the happy or disastrous events which affect man- 
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kind, as well as the manifold physical operations of the 
outer world, were accounted for as caused by soul-like beings, 
spirits whose essential similarity of origin is evident through 
all their wondrous variety of power and function. Much 
that the primitive animistic view thus explains, has been 
indeed given over by more advanced education to the 
"metaphysical" and "positive" stages of thought. Yet 
animism is still plainly to be traced onward from the intel« 
lectual state of the lower races, along the course of the 
higher culture, whether its doctrines have been continued 
and modified into the accepted philosophy of religion, or 
whether they have dwindled into mere survivals in popular 
superstition. Though all I here undertake is to sketch in 
outline such features of this spiritualistic philosophy as I 
can see plainly enough to draw at all, scarcely attempting 
to clear away the haze that covers great parts of the subject, 
yet even so much as I venture on is a hard task, made yet 
harder by the responsibility attaching to it. For it appears 
that to follow the course of animism on from its more 
primitive stages, is to account for much of mediaeval and 
modem opinion whose meaning and reason could hardly be 
comprehended without the aid of a development-theory of 
culture, taking in the various processes of new formation, 
abolition, survival, and revival. Thus even the despised 
ideas of savage races become a practically important topic to 
the modern world, for here, as usual, whatever bears on the 
origin of philosophic opinion, bears also on its validity. 

At this point of the investigation, we come fully into sight 
of the principle which has been all along implied in the use 
of the word Animism, in a sense beyond its narrower mean- 
ing of the doctrine of souls. By using it to express the 
doctrine of spirits generally, it is practically asserted that 
the ideas of souls, demons, deities, and any other classes of 
spiritual beings, are conceptions of similar natui'e through- 
out, the conceptions of souls being the original ones of the 
series. It was best, from this point of view, to begin with 
a careful study of souls, which are the spirits proper to men. 
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animnls, and things, before extending the aarvey of the 
Bpirit-world t« its fullest range. If it be admitted that souls 
and other spiritual beings are conceived of as essentially 
Bunilar in their nature, it may be rea.sonably argued that the 
class of conceptions based on evidence most direct and 
accessible to ancient men, is the earlier and fundamental 
class. To grant this, is in effect to a^ee that the doctrine 
of souls, founded on the oatiiral perceptions of primitive 
man, gave rise to the doctrine of spirits, which extends 
and modifies its general theory for new purposes, but in 
developments less authenticated and consistent, more fanci- 
ful and far-fetched. If seema as though the conception of 
a human soul, when once attained to by man, served as a 
type or model on which he framed not only his ideas of 
other souls of lower grade, but also his ideas of spiritual 
beings in general, from the Uniest elf that sports in the long 
grass up to the lieavenly Creator and Ruler of the world, 
the Great Spirit. 

The doctrines of the lower races fully justify us in classing 
their spiritual beings in general as similar in nature to the 
souls of men. It will be incidentally shown here, again 
and again, that souls have the same qualities attributed to 
them aa other spirits, are treated in like fashion, and pass 
without distinct breaks into every part of the general 
spiritual definition. The sirailur nature of soul and other 
spirit is, in fact, one of the commonplaces of animism, from 
its rudest to its most cultured stj^ges. It ranges from the 
native New Zealanders' and West Indians' conceptions of 
the "atua" and the '"cemi," beings which require special 
definition to show whether they are human souls or demons 
or deities of some other class,' and so onward to the decla- 
ration of Philo Judieus, that souls demons, and angels 
differ indeed in name, but are in reality one,' and to the 
state of mind of the modern Roman Catholic priest, who is 

■ Sep Tnylor, ' New ZnUand,' p. 184 ; J. 0. MtiUer ' AmerikBDUolta Vn»- 
hl^onta; p. 171. 

» I-hilo Juil. de QiKanlihiiB. ir. 
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cautioned in the rabric concerning the examination of a 
possessed patient, not to believe the demon if he pretends 
to be the soul of some saint or deceased person, or a good 
angel (neque ei credatur, si daemon simularet se esse ani- 
mam alicujus Sancti, vel defuncti, vel Angelum bonum).* 
Nothing can bring more broadly into view the similar 
nature of souls and other spiritual beings than the ex- 
istence of a full transitional series of ideas. Souls of dead 
men are in fact considered as actually forming one of the 
most important classes of demons and deities. 

It is quite usual for savage tribes to live in terror of the 
souls of the dead as harmful spirits. Thus Australians 
have been known to consider the ghosts of the unburied 
dead as becoming malignant demons.* New Zealanders 
have supposed the souls of their dead to become so changed 
in nature as to be malignant to their nearest and dearest 
friends in life;* the Caribs said that, of man's various 
souls, some go to the seashore and capsize boats, others to 
the forests to be evil spirits : * among the Sioux Indians 
the fear of the ghost's vengeance has been foimd to act as a 
check on murder ; * of some tribes in Central Africa it may 
be said that their main religious doctrine is the belief in 
ghosts, and that the main characteristic of these ghosts is 
to do harm to the living.* The Patagonians lived in terror 
of the souls of their wizards, which become evil demons 
after death ;^ Turanian tribes of North Asia fear their 
shamans even more when dead than when alive, for they 
become a special class of spirits who are the hurtfullest in 
aU nature, and who among the Mongols plague the living on 



^ Rituale Romannm : De Exorcizandis Obhessis a Dsemonio. 

* OldfieM, *Abor. of Australia* in 'Tr. Eth. Soc.' voL iil p. 236. See 
Bonwick, * Tasmanians/ p. 181. 

* Taylor, *New Zealand/ p. 104. 

* Hr»chefort, * lies Antilles,' p. 429. 

* Schoolcraft, * Indian Tribes,* part ii p. 195; M. Eastman, 'Dahootah,* 
p. 72. 

* Burton, 'Central Afr.* voL iL p. 344 ; Schlegel, 'Ewe-Spraehe,' p. zxv. 
7 Falkner, ' Patagonia,* p. 116 ; but cf Musters, p. 180. 
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purpose to iiuike them bring offerings.^ In Chinii it is held 
that the multitudes of wretched destitute spu'its in the 
world below, such as aoula of lepera and beggars, can sorely 
annoy the living; therefore at certain times they are to be 
appeased with offerings of food, scant and beggarly; and a 
man who feels unwell, or feara a mishap in business, will 
prudently have some raock-clothing and mock-money burnt 
for these " gentlemen of the lower regions."* Notions of 
this sort are widely prevalent in Indo-China and India; 
whole ordei-B of demons there were formerly human souls, 
especially of people left unburied or slain by plague or 
violence, of bachelors or of women who died in childbirth, 
and who henceforth wreak their vengeance on the living. 
They may, however, be propitiated by temples and offerings, 
and thus have become in fact a regular class of local deities.' 
Among them may be counted the diabolic soul of a certain 
wicked British officer, whom native worshippers in the 
Tinnevelly district still propitiate by offering at his grave 
the brandy and cheroots he loved in life.* India even 
carries theory into practice by an actual manufacture of 
demons, as witness the two following accounts. A certain 
brahman, on whose lands a kshntrij-a raja had built a house, 
ripped hiuiaelf up in revenge, and became a demon of the 
kind called brahmadasj-u, who has been ever since the 
terror of the whole country, and is the most common village 
deity in Kharnkpur.* Toward the close of the last century 
there were two hrahmans, out of whose house a man had 
'wrongfully, as they thought, taken forty rupees; whereupon 
one of the brahmana proceeded to cut off his own mother*a 



' Csslrfri, ' Kan. Mjth.' p. 122. 

' Doolillle, ■ Chiuene,' vol. I p. 208, 

' B4»liim, • Oeatl. Aaien," voL iL pp. 129, il6 ; vol. iii. pp. 29, 257. ^78 [ 
' Pn^cloloKie,' pp. 77. BS ; Croia. 'Kareus,' L c p. 316 ; Klliul in 'Jodtq. 
Eth. Soc.' vol L p. 116 ; BucLauaii, 'Myhon, etc' in I'iukcrtoii, vol. viiL 
p. 677. 

• Sbortt, ' Tribm of India.' in ' Tr. Eth. Soe.* toL viL p. 1S2 t Tlaling, 
'Tour touiid India.' p. IS. 

* Bssiiau, ' Psyvlio logic,' p. 101. 
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head, with the professed view, entertained by both mother 
and son, that her spirit, excited by the beating of a large 
drum during forty days, might haunt, torment, and pursue 
to death the taker of their money and those concerned with 
him. Declaring with her last words that she would blast 
the thief, the spiteful hag deliberately gave up her life to 
take ghostly vengeance for those forty rupees.^ By in- 
stances like these it appears that we may trace up from the 
psychology of the lower races the familiar ancient and 
modem European tales of baleful ghost-demons. The old 
fear even now continues to vouch for the old belief. 

Happily for man*s anticipation of death, and for the 
treatment of the sick and aged, thoughts of horror and 
hatred do not preponderate in ideas of deified ancestors, 
who are regarded on the whole as kindly patron spirits, at 
least to their own kinsfolk and worshippers. Manes-wor- 
ship is one of the great branches of the religion of mankind. 
Its principles are not difficult to understand, for they 
plainly keep up the social relations of the living world. 
The dead ancestor, now passed into a deity, simply goes on 
protecting his own family and receiving suit and service 
from them as of old ; the dead chief still watches over his 
own tribe, still holds his authority by helping friends and 
harming enemies, still rewards the right and sharply pun- 
ishes the wrong. It will be enough to show by a few cha- 
racteristic examples the general position of manes-worship 
among mankind, from the lower culture upward.* In the 
two Americas it appears not imfrequently, from the low 
savage level of the Brazilian Camacans, to the somewhat 
higher stage of northern Indian tribes whom we hear of as 
praying to the spirits of their forefathers for good weather 
or luck in hunting, and fancying when an Indian falls into 
the fire that the ancestral spirits pushed him in to punish 

1 Sir J. Shore in ' Asiatio Res.' voL iv. p. 831. 

* For sume collections of details of manes-wonthip, see Meiners, ' Geschichta 
der Religiouon/ vol i. book 3 ; Bastian, ' Mensch,* voL IL pp. 402-11 ; 
•Psychologie/ pp. 72-114. 
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while the Natchez of Lonis- 
L gone so far as to build temple? 



neglect of the customary g 
iana are said to have even 

for dead men.' Turning to the dark races of the Pacific, 
we find the Tasmaniana laying their sick round a corpse 
on the funeral pile, that the dead might come in the night 
and take out the devils that caused the diseases ; it is as- 
serted in a general way of the natives, that they believed 
most implicitly in the return of the spirits of their departed 
friends or relations to bless or injure them as the case might 
be.' In Tanna, the gods are spirits of departed ancestors, 
aged chiefs becoming deities after death, presiding over the 
growth of yams and fruit trees, and receiving from the 
islanders prayer and offerings of first fruits.' Nor are the 
fairer Polj'nesians behind in this respect. Below the great 
mythological gods of Tonga and New Zealund, the souls of 
chiefs and warriors form a lower but active and powerful 
order of deities, who in the Tongan paradise intercede for 
man's benefit with the higher deities, who direct the Maori 
war parties on the march, hover over them and give them 
courage in the fight, and, watching jealously their own 
tribes and families, punish any nolation of the sacred laws 
of tapu.* Thence we trace the doctrine into the Malay 
islands, where the souls of deceased ancestors are looked 
to for prosperity in Ufe and help in distress.' In Mada- 
gascar, tlie worship of the spirits of the dead is remarkably 
associated with the Vazimbas, the aboriguies of the island, 
who are said still to survive as a distinct race in the inte- 
rior, and whose peculiar gi'aves testify to their former occu- 
pancy of other districts. These graves, small in size, and 
distingnished by a cairn and an upright stone slab or altar, 

' J. G. Miiller, 'Amer. ITrrsl.' iip. 73, 173. 20S, 281 ; Si-hoolcraft, ' ludian 
TribtfS.' part i. p. SH, part iiL p. 237 ; Waitz, ■ Anthropologie,' voL iii. pp, 
191, 2IU. 

' liuckhonw, ' AaBtralia,* p. lOf ; Bouwick, ' Tunianiaiii,' p. 182, 

•Turner, -PoIyiieMa,' p. 88. 

* M»riiier, ' Tongi la.' vol. ti p. 1(14 ; S. 8. Fsniier, p. 12«; Bhortland, 
•Ttwl*. of N. Z.' p. 81 ; Tiylor, 'New ZsflUnd," p. 103. 

'J. R. Foraler. 'Olxcrvwiona,' p. 604; Marsden, ' Siimilrm,' p. 26 S ; 
■Juurn. Iiiil. Aruliip.' vol. it. p. 'iM. 
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are places which the Malagasy regard with equal fear and 
veneration, and their faces become sad and serious when 
they even pass near. To take a stone or pluck a twig from 
one of these graves, to stumble against one in the dark, 
would be resented by the angry Vazimba inflicting disease, 
or coming in the night to carry off the offender to the 
region of ghosts. The Malagasy is thus enabled to accoimt 
for every otherwise unaccountable ailment by his having 
knowingly or unknowingly given offence to some Vazimba. 
They are not indeed always malevolent, they may be pla- 
cable or implacable, or partake of both characters. Thus 
it comes to pass, that at the altar-slab which long ago some 
rude native family set up for commemoration or dutiful* 
offering of food to a dead kinsman, a barbaric supplanting 
race now comes to smear the burnt fat of sacrifice, and set 
up the heads of poultry and sheep and the horns of bullocks, 
that the mysterious tenant may be kind, not cruel, with his 
superhuman powers.^ 

On the continent of Africa, manes-worship appears with 
extremest definiteness and strength. Thus Zulu wamors, 
aided by the " amatongo," the spirits of their ancestors, 
conquer in the battle ; but if the dead turn their backs on 
the living, the living fall in the fight, to become ancestral 
spirits in their turn. In anger the " itongo " seizes a 
living man's body and inflicts disease and death ; in bene- 
ficence he gives health, and cattle, and corn, and all men 
wish. Even the little children and old women, of small 
account in life, become at death spirits having much power, 
the infants for kindness, the crones for malice. But it is 
especially the head of each family who receives the worship 
of his kin. Why it is naturally and reasonably so, a Zulu 
thus explains. " Although they worship the many Ama- 
tongo of their tribe, making a great fence around them for 
their protection ; yet their father is far before all others 
when they worship the Amatongo. Their father is a great 

^ Ellis, ' Madagascar/ vol. i. pp. 123, 423. As to the connexion of the 
VbTimbas with the Mazinba of East Africa, see Waltz, vol. ii. p. 360, 42'i 
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trensnre to them even when he is denA. An^ tliose of liis 
children who are alrendy grown up know him thoroughly, 
hia gentleness, and his bravery." "Black people do not 
worship all Amntongo indifferently, that is, all the dead of 
their tribe. Speaking generally, the head of ench house is 
worshipped by the children of that house ; for they do not 
know the ancients who are dead, nor their laud-giving 
names, nor their names. But their father whom they knew 
is the head by whom they begin and end in their prayer, 
for they know him best, and his lore for his children ; they 
remember his kindness to them whilst he was hving; they 
compare his treatment of them whilst he was living, sup- 
port themselves by it, and say, ' He will still treat ua in the 
same way now he is dead. We do not know why he should 
regard others besides us ; he will regard us only.*"* We 
shall see in another place how the Zulu follows up the doc- 
trine of divine ancestors till he reaches a first ancestor of 
mnn and creator of the world, the primieval Unknluukulu. 
In West Africa, manes-worshiii displays in contrast its two 
special types. On the one hand, we see the North Guinea 
negroes transferring the souls of the dead, according to 
their lives, to the rank of good and evil spirits, and if evil 
worshipping them the more zealously as fear is to their 
Blinds a stronger impulse than love. On the other hand, 
in Southern Guinea, we see the deep respect paid to the 
aged during life, passing into worship when death has 
raised them to yet higher influence. There the living bring 
to the images of the dead food and drink, and even a small 
portion of their profits gained in trade ; they look especially 
to dead relatives for help in the trials of life, and " it is no 
uncommon thing to see large groups of men and women, in 
times of peril or distress, assembled along tlie brow of some 
commanding eminence, or along the skirts of some dense 



' CsllavKf, ' Religions Sjitem of Amuulu.' pAit ii. ; seeaUo ArbousKt nai) 
DamnsH, p. iflS ; (.'iisalia, ■ Baaulos,' |ip. 218-54 ; WaiU, ' Anlhni|wlogio,' 
vol. ii. pp. 411, 419; Magjar, ' Re^'WD IB SUd-ArKko,' pp. 21, 335 (Congo), 
C»Tii«L, ' Conjjio, ' lib. L 
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forest, calling in the most piteous and touching tones upon 
the spirits of their ancestors." ^ 

In Asia, manes-worship comes to the surface in all direc- 
tions. The rude Veddas of Ceylon believe in the guardian- 
ship of the spirits of the dead ; these, they say, are " ever 
watchful, coming to them in sickness, visiting them in 
dreams, giving them flesh when hunting ; " and in every 
calamity and want they call for aid on the " kindred 
spirits," and especially the shades of departed children, 
the " infant spirits." * Among non-Hindu tribes of India, 
whose reUgions more or less represent prse-Brahmanic and 
prse-Buddhistic conditions, wide and deep traces appear of 
an ancient and surviving cultus of ancestors.' Among 
Turanian tribes spread over the northern regions of the 
Old World, a similar state of things may be instanced from 
the Mongols, worshipping as good deities the princely souls 
of Genghis Kiian's family, at whose head stands the divine 
Genghis himself.* Nor have nations of the higher Asiatic 
culture generally rejected the time-honoured rite. In Japan 
the " Way of the Kami," better known to foreigners as the 
Sin-tu religion, is one of the oiBScially recognized faiths, and 
in it there is still kept up in hut and palace the religion of 
the rude old mountain-tribes of the land, who worshipped 
their divine ancestors, the Kami, and prayed to them for 
help and blessing. To the time of these ancient Kami, say 
the modem Japanese, the rude stone implements belong 
which are found in the groimd in Japan as elsewhere : to 
modem ethnologists, however, these bear witness not of divine 
but savage parentage.* In Siam the lower orders scruple to 

^ J. L. Wilson, * W. Afr.* pp. 217, 888-08. See Waiti, voL U. pp. 181, 
194. 

* Bailey in 'Tr. Etk Soc* voL ii. p. 801. Compare Taylor, 'New 
Zealand,' p. 158. 

' Buchanan, ' Mysore,* in Pinkerton, voL viii pp. 674-7. See MaqAeiBon, 
* India,' p. 95 (Ehouds) ; Hunter, < Rural Bengal/ p. 188 (Santals). 

« Gastrin, 'Finn. Mytk' p. 122 ; Bastian, * PsycholoKie,* p. 90. See Pal- 
graye, ' Arabia,* yoL L p. 878. 

^ Siebold, 'Nippon,' toL i p. 8, yoL iL p. 51 ; EempfeTy 'Japan,* in 
Pinkerton, voL YiL pp. 672, 680, 723, 755. 



worship the great gods, lest through ignorance the.y slioiiM 
bhinder ia the complex ritual; they prefer to pViiy to the 
" theparak," a lower class of deitiefi among whom the souls 
of great men take their places at death.' In China, as 
every one knows, ancestor- worship is the dominant religion 
of the land, and interesting problems are opened out to the 
Western mind by the spectacle of a great people who for 
thousands of years have been thus seeking the living among 
the dead. Nowhere is the connexion between parentnl 
authority and consen^atism more graphically shown. The 
worship of ancestors, begun during their |ife, is not inter, 
rupted but intensified when death makes them deities. The 
Chinese, prostrate bodily and mentally before the memorial 
tablets that contain the souls of bis ancestors, little thinks 
that he is all the while proving to, mankind how vast a 
power unlimited filial obedience, prohibiting change from 
ancestral institutions, may exert in stopping the advance of 
civilization. The thought of the souls of the dead as sharing 
the happiness and glory of their descendants is one which 
widely pei-vades the world, but most such ideas would seem 
vague and weak to the Chinese, who will try hard for honours 
in his competitive examination with the special motive of 
glorifjing his dead ancestors, and whose titles of rank will 
raise his deceased father and grandfuther a grade above 
himself, as though, with us, Zachary Macaulay and Copley 
the painter should now have viscounts' coronets ofBcially 
placed on their tombstones. As so often happens, what is 
jest to one people is sober sense to another. There are 
300 millions of Chinese who would hardly see a joke in 
Charles Lamb reviling the stupid age that would not read 
him, and declaring that he would write for antiquity. Had 
he been a Chinese himself, he might have written his book 
in all seriousness for the benefit of his great-gi'eat-grand- 
father. Among the Chinese, manes-worship is no rite of 
mere affection. The li\-ing want the help of the ancestral 
spirits, who reward virtue and punish vice : " The exalted 
■ Butioij. ' Oi'itl. Allien. ' vol iii. p. S50. 
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ancestor will bring thee, O Prince, much good 1 * — •' An- 
cestors and fathers will abandon you and give you up, and 
come not to help, and ye will die." If no help comes in 
time of need, the Chinese will reproach his ancestor, or 
even come to doubt his existence. Thus in a Chinese ode 
the sufferers in a dreadful drought cry, " Heu-tsi cannot or 
will not help. • • . Our ancestors have surely perished. 
. . . Father, mother, ancestors, how could you calmly 
bear this ! " Nor does manes- worship stop short with direct 
family ties ; it is naturally developed to produce, by deifica- 
tion of the heroic dead, a series of superior gods to whom 
worship is given by the public at large. Thus, according to 
legend, the War-god or Military Sage was once in human 
life a distinguished soldier, the Mechanics' god was a skilful 
workman and inventor of tools, the Swine-god was a hog- 
breeder who lost his pigs and died of sorrow, and the 
Gamblers' god, a desperate gamester who lost his all and 
died of want, is represented by a hideous image called a 
" devil gambling for cash," and in this shape receives the 
prayers and offerings of confirmed gamblers, his votaries. 
The spirits of San-kea Ta-te, and Chang-yuen-sze go to 
partake of the offerings set out in their temples, returning 
flushed and florid from their meal ; and the spuit of Con- 
fucius is present in the temple, where twice a year the 
Emperor does sacrifice to him.^ 

The Hindu unites in some degree with the Chinese as to 
ancestor- worship, and especially as to the necessity of having 
a son by blood or adoption, who shaU offer the proper sacri- 
fices to him after death. " May there be bom in our lineage," 
the manes are supposed to say, ** a man to offer to us, on the 
thirteenth day of the moon, rice boiled in milk, honey and 
' ghee." Offerings made to the divine manes, the " pitris " 
(patres, fathers) as they are called, preceded and followed by 
offerings to the greater deities, give to the worshipper merit 

' Pkth, 'Religion der alten Chinesen,' part L p. 65, partii p. 89 ; Doo- 
little, * Chinese/ toL L pp. vL viii. ; voL iL p. 378 ; ' Jonm. Ind. Archip.' 
New Ser. vol. ii. p. 863 ; Legge, 'Confucius^' p. 92. 
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and happiness.^ In classic Europe, apotheosis lies part 
■within the limits of myth, where it was applied to fiibled 
ancestors, and part within the limits of actual history, aa 
where ■lulins and Augustus shared its honours with the vile 
Domitinn and Commodus. The most special representa- 
tives of ancestor- worship in Europe were perhaps the ancient 
Romans, whose word " manes " has become the recognized 
name for ancestral deities in modem civilized language ; 
they embodied them as images, set them up as household 
patrons, gratified them with offerings and solemn homage, 
and counting them as or among the infernal gods, inscribed 
on tombs D. M., "Diis Mnnibua." * The occurrence of 
this D. M. in Christian epitaphs is an often-noticed case of 
religious survival. 

Although full ancestor- worship is not practised in modem 
Christendom, there remains even now within its limits a 
well-marked worship of flie dead, A crowd of saints, who 
were once mt-n and woi , now form an order of inferior 
deities, active in the afFniii of men and receiving from them 
reverence and pmyer, thus coming strictly under the defini- 
tion of manes. This Christian cultus of tlie dead, belonging 
in principle to the older manes-worship, was adapted to 
answer another pujj)ose in the course of religious transition 
in Europe. The local gods, the patron gods of particular 
rHiiks and crafts, tlie gods fi'om whom men sought special 
help in special needs, were too neat and dear to the inmost 
heart of prffi-Christiiin Europe to be done away with without 
substitutes. It proved easier to replace them by saints who 
could undertake their particular professions, and even suc- 
ceed them in their sacred dwellings. The system of spii-it- 
uiil division of labour was in time worked out with won- 
derful minuteness in the vast array of professional saints, 
among whom tlie most familiar to modem English ears 
ire St. Cecilia, patroness of musicians; St. Luke, patron 

' Maun, book iiL 

* Details in Poiily, ' RealEiioyclop.'a. v. 'itiferi;' Smili'a 'Die. of Or. and 
R.iln. Biog. and Myth. ;' Muinera, Hsrlung, etc 
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of painters ; St. Peter, of fishmongers ; St. Valentine, oi 
lovers ; St. Sebastian, of archers ; St Crispin, of cobblers ; 
St. Hubert, who cores the bite of mad dogs ; St. Vitus, 
who delivers madmen and sufferers from the disease which 
bears his name ; St. Fiacre, whose name is now less known 
by his shrine than by the hackney-coaches called after him 
in the seventeenth century. Not to dwell here minutely 
on an often-treated topic, it will be enough to touch on two 
particular points. First, as to the direct historical suc- 
cession of the Christian saint to the heathen deity, the 
following are two very perfect illustrations. It is well 
known that Romulus, mindful of his own adventurous in- 
fancy, became after death a Roman deity propitious to the 
health and safety of young children, so that nurses and 
mothers would carry sickly infants to present them in his 
little roimd temple at the foot of the Palatine. In after 
ages the temple was replaced by the church of St. Theo- 
dorus, and there Dr. Conyers Middleton, who drew public 
attention to its curious history, used to look in and see ten 
or a dozen women, each with a sick child in her lap, sitting 
in silent reverence before the altar of the saint. The 
ceremony of blessing children, especially after vaccination, 
may still be seen there on Thursday mornings.^ Again, 
Sts. Cosmas and Damianus, according to Maury, owe their 
recognized oiBSce to a similar curious train of events. They 
were martyrs who suffered rmder Diocletian, at iBgseae in 
Cilicia. Now this place was celebrated for the worship 
of ^sculapius, in whose temple incubation, i. e., sleeping 
for oracular dreams, was practised. It seems as though the 
idea was transferred on the spot to the two local saints, for 
we next hear of them as appearing in a dream to the 
Emperor Justinian, when he was ill at Byzantium. They 
cured him, he built them a temple, their cultus spread far 
and wide, and they frequently appeared to the sick to show 
them what they should do. Legend settled that Cosmaa 
and Damianus were physicians while they lived on earth, 

' Middleton, ' Letter from Rome ;' Murray's ' Handbook of Home.' 
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and at any rate they are pfltron- saints of the profession of 
medicine to tliis day.^ Second, as tti the actual state of 
hagiolatry in modern Europe, it is obvious on a. broad view 
that it ia declining among the educated classeB, Yet modern 
esamples may be brought forward to show ideas as extreme 
as those which prevailed more widely a thousand years ago. 
In the Church of the Jesuit College at Rome lies buritid 
St. Aloysius Gonzaga, on whose festival it is customary 
especially for the college students to write letters to him, 
which are placed on his gaily decorated and illuminated 
altar, and afterwards burnt unopened. The miriiculous 
answering of these letters is vouched for in an English book 
of 1870. To the same year belongs an English tract com- 
memorating a late miraculous cure. An Italian lady afflicted 
with a tumour and incipient cancer of the breast was ex- 
horted by a Jesuit priest to recommend herself to the 
Blessed John Berchmans, a pious Jesuit novice from Bel- 
gium, who died in 1G'21, nnd was beatifsd in 1865. Her 
adviser procured for her "three small packets of dust 
gathered from the coffin of this saintly innocent, a little 
cross made of the boards of the room the blessed youth 
occupied, as well as some portion of the wadding in which 
his venerable head was wrapped." During nine days' 
devotion the patient accordin;jly invoked the Blessed John, 
swallowed small portions of his dust in water, and at last 
pressed the cross to her breast so vehemently that she was 
seized with sickness, went to sleep, and awoke without a 
sj-raptora of the complaint. And when Dr. Panegrossi the 
physician belield the incredible cure, and heard that the 
patient had addressed herself to the Blessed Berchmans, ha 
bowed his head, saying, " \Vlien such physicians interfere, 
we have nothing more to say ! " • To sum up the whole 



' L. F. Alfred Mhuf]', 'Uafcic, et«.' p. 24B ; ' Acta Ssnctomm,' 27 S«p. ; 
Gregor. Tiirou. De Gloria HiKyr. i. SS. 

* J. B. Berte, ' Nnwodaya at Home &nd Al>ri«>l,' London, 1ST0, vol. li. 
p. 41 ; 'A New Mirauli at Rome ; being ui Acoutmt of a Miracnlooa Cun 
etv. etc' liODdon (Wa^yh)>o^^ue), 1B70. 
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history of manes-worship, it is plain that in our time the 
dead still receive worship from flEu: the larger half of man- 
kind, and it may have been much the same ever since the 
remote periods of primitive culture in which the religion of 
the manes probably took its rise. 

It has now been seen that the theory of souls recognizes 
them as capable either of independent existence, or of in- 
habiting human, animal, or other bodies. On the prin- 
ciple here maintained, that the general theory of spirits is 
modelled on the theory of souls, we shall be able to account 
for several important branches of the lower philosophy of 
religion, which without such explanation may appear in 
great measure obscure or absurd. Like souls, other spirits 
are supposed able either to exist and act flitting free about 
the world, or to become incorporate for more or less time in 
solid bodies. It will be well at once to get a secure grasp 
of this theory of Embodiment, for without it we shall be 
stopped every moment by a difl&culty in understanding the 
nature of spirits, as defined in the lower animism. The 
theory of embodiment serves several highly important pur- 
poses in savage and barbarian philosophy. On the one 
hand it provides an explanation of the phenomena of morbid 
exaltation and derangement, especially as connected with 
abnormal utterance, and this view is so far extended as to 
produce an almost general doctrine of disease. On the 
other hand, it enables the savage either to " lay " a hurtful 
spirit in some foreign body, and so get rid of it, or to carry 
about a useful spirit for his service in a material object, to 
set it up as a deity for worship in the body of an animal, or 
in a block or stone or image or other thing, which contains 
the spirit as a vessel contains a fluid : this is the key to 
strict fetishism, and in no small measure to idolatry. In 
briefly considering these various branches of the Embodi- 
ment-theory, there may be conveniently included certain 
groups of cases often impossible to distinguish apart. These 
cases belong theoretically rather to obsession than posses- 
sion, the spirits not actually inhabiting the bodies, but 
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hanging or hovering about them and affecting them trom. 
the outside. 

As in normal conditions the man's aoul, inhabiting his 
bodj', is held to give it Ufe, to think, speak, and act through 
it, BO an adaptation of the self-same principle explains ab- 
normal conditions of body or mind, by considering the new 
tiymptoms as due to the opemtion of a second aoul-like 
being, a strange spirit. The possessed man, tossed and 
shaken in fever, pained and ivTenL'hed as though some hve 
creature were tearing or twisting him within, pining as 
though it were devouring his vitiils day by day, rationally 
finds a personal spiritual cause for his sufferings. In 
hideous dreams he may even sometimes see the very ghost 
or nightmare -fiend that plngues him. Especially when the 
mysterious unseen power throws him helpless on the ground, 
jerks and writhes him in convulsions, makes him leap upon 
the bystanders with a giants strength and a wild beast's 
ferocity, impels him, with distorted face and frantic gesture, 
and voice not his own nor seemingly even human, to pom- 
forth wild incoherent raving, or with thought and eloquence 
beyond his sober faculties to command, to counsel, to fore- 
tell — such a one seems to those who watch hijn, and even to 
liimself, to have become the mere instrument of a spirit 
which has seized him or entered into him, a possessing 
demon in whose personality the patient believes so im- 
plicitly that he often imagines a personal name for it, which 
it can declare when it speaks in its own voice and character 
through his organs of speech ; at lust, quitting the medium's 
spent and jaded body, the intruding spirit departs as it 
came. This is the savage theory of diemoniacal possession 
and obsession, whiuh has been for ages, and still remains, 
the domiuiint theory of disease and inspiration among the 
lower races. It is obviously based on an animistic inter- 
pretation, most genuine and rational in its proper place in 
man's intellectual history, of the actual svmptoms of the 
('ases. The general doctrine of disease -spirits and oracle- 
spirits appears to have its earliest, broadest, and most con- 
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sistent position within the limits of savagery. When we 
have gained a clear idea of it in this its original home, we 
shall be able to trace it along from grade to grade of civiliza- 
tion, breaking away piecemeal under the influence of new 
medical theories, yet sometimes expanding in revival, and 
at least in lingering survival holding its place into the midst 
of our modem life. The possession-theory is not merely 
known to us by the statements of those who describe diseases 
in accordance with it. Disease being accounted for by attack 
of spirits, it naturally follows that to get rid of these spirits 
is the proper means of cure. Thus the practices of the 
exorcist appear side by side with the doctrine of possession, 
from its first appearance in savagery to its survival in 
modem civilization, and nothing could display more vividly 
the conception of a disease or a mental affection as caused 
by a personal spiritual being than the proceedings of the 
exorcist who talks to it, coaxes or threatens it, jaakes offer- 
ings to it, entices or drives it out of the patient's body, and 
induces it to take up its abode in some other. That the 
two great effects ascribed to such spiritual influence in 
obsession and possession, namely, the infliction of ailments 
and the inspiration of oracles, are not only mixed up to- 
gether but often run into absolute coincidence, accords with 
the view that both results are referred to one common cause. 
Also that the intruding or invading spirit may be either a 
human soul or may belong to some other class in the spirit- 
ual hierarchy, countenances the opinion that the possession- 
tlieory is derived from, and indeed modelled on, the ordi- 
nary theory of the soul acting on the body. In illustrating 
the doctrine by typical examples from the enormous mass 
of available details, it will hardly be possible to discriminate 
among the operating spirits, between those which are souls 
and those which are demons, nor to draw an exact line 
between obsession by a demon outside and possession by a 
demon inside, nor between the condition of the demon- 
tormented patient and the demon-actuated doctor, seer, or 
priest. In a word, the confusion of these conceptions in the 
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savage mind only fairly represents their intimate connesdoD 
in the Possession-theory itself. 

In the Anstrnlian-Tftsmanian district, disease and death 
are ascrihed to more or less defined spiritual influences; 
descriptions of a demon working a sorcerer's wicked will by 
coming slyly behind his victim and hitting hiin with his 
chib on the back of bis neck, and of a dead man's ghost 
angered by having his name uttered, and creeping up into 
the ulterer's body to consume his liver, are indeed pecu- 
liarly grnphic details of savage animism.' The theorj' of 
disease -spirits is well stated in its extreme form among the 
Mintirft, a low race of the Malay peninsula. Their " hantu" 
or spirits have among their functions that of causing ail- 
ments ; thus the "bantu kalumbahan" causes small-pox ; 
the " hantu kamang " brinj;8 on inflammation and swellings 
in the hands and feet ; when a person is wounded, the 
"hantu pari" fastens on the wound and sucl;s, and this is 
the cause of the blood flowing. And so on, as the describer 
says, " To enumerate the remainder of the hnntus would be 
merely to convert the name of every species of disease 
known to the Miulira into a proper one. If any new 
disease appeared, it would be ascribed to a hantu bearing 
the same name."' It will help us to an idea of the distinct 
personality which the disease-demon has in the minds of 
the lower races, to notice the Onm;,' Laut of this district 
placing thorns and brush in the paths leading to a part 
where small-pox had broken out, to keep the demons off; 
just as the Khonds of Orissa try with ihnras, and ditches, 
and stinking oil poured on the ground, to barricade the paths 
to their hamlets against the goddess of small-pox, Jugah 
Pennu.' Among tlie Dayaks of Borneo, " to have been 
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smitten by a spirit *' is to be ill ; sickness may be caused 
by invisible spirits inflicting invisible wounds with invisible 
spears, or entering men's bodies and driving out their souls, 
or lodging in their hearts and making them raving mad. 
In the Indian Archipelago, the personal semi-human nature 
of the disease-spirits is clearly acknowleged by appeasing 
them with feasts and dances and offerings of food set out 
for them away in the woods, to induce them to quit their 
victims, or by sending tiny proas to sea with offerings, that 
spirits which have taken up their abode in sick men's 
bowels may embark and not come back.^ The animistic 
theory of disease is strongly marked in Polynesia, where 
every sickness is ascribed to spiritual action of deities, 
brought on by the offerings of enemies, or by the victim's 
violation of the laws of tapu. Thus in New Zealand each 
ailment is caused by a spirit, particularly an infant or un- 
developed human spirit, which sent into the patient s hody 
gnaws and feeds inside ; and the exorcist, findiiig the path 
by which such a disease-spirit came from below to feed on 
the vitals of a sick relative, will persuade it by a charm to 
get upon a flax- stalk and set off home. We hear, too, of 
an idea of the parts of the body — forehead, breast, stomach, 
feet, etc. — being apportioned each to a deity who inflicts 
aches and pains and ailments there.^ So in the Samoan 
group, when a man was near death, people were anxious to 
paii; on good terms with him, feeling assured that if he 
died with angry feelings towards any one, he would certainly 
return and bring calamity on that person or some one closely 
allied to him. This was considered a frequent source of 
disease and death, the spirit of a departed member of the 
family returning and taking up his abode in the head, chest, 
or stomach of a living man, and so causing sickness and 
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ikitth. If a mftii died suddenly, it was thou;;ht that he >vaa 
iraten by the spirit that took him ; and thougli the soul o( 
one thus devoured would go to the common spirJt-land of 
the depjtrted, yet it wouhi have no power of speech there, 
and if questioned could but beat its breast. It completes 
this account to notice that the disease -inflicting souls of the 
departed were the same which possessed tlie living under 
more favourable circumstances, coming to talk through a 
certain member of the family,^ projihesying future events, 
and giving directions as to family affairs.' Farther east, in 
the Georgian and Society Islands, evil demons are sent to 
scratch and tear people into convulsions and hysterics, to 
torment poor wretches as with barbed hooks, or to twist and 
knot inside them till they die writhing in agony. But mad- 
men are to be treated with great respect, as entered by a 
god, and idiots owe the kindness with which they are ap- 
peased and coaxed to the belief in their superhuman in- 
spiration.' Here, and elsewhere in the lower cultui-e, the 
old real belief has survived which has passed into a jest of 
civilized men in the famous phrase of the " inspired idiot." 
American ethnogrnphy carries on the record of rude races 
ascribing disease to the action of evil spirits. Thus the 
Dacotas believe that the spirits punish tJiem for misconduct, 
especially for uejilecting to make feasts for the dead ; these 
spirits have the power to send the spirit of something, as of 
a bear, deer, turtle, fish, tree, stone, worm, or deceased 
person, which entering the patient causes disease ; the 
medicine- man's cure consists in reciting charms over him, 
sin^^ng " He-le-li-lah, etc.," to the accompaniment of a 
gourd-rattle with beads inside, ceremonially shooting a 
eyniholic bark representation of the intruding creature, 
sucking over the seat of pain to get the spirit out, and 

' Turner. ' Pulynoaii,' p. 2Sfl. 
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firing gnns at it as it is supposed to be escaping.^ Such 
processes were in full vogue in the West Indies in the time 
of Columbus, when Friar Roman Pane put on record his 
quaint account of the native sorcerer pulling the disease off 
the patient's legs (as one pulls off a pair of trousers), going 
out of doors to blow it away, and bidding it begone to the 
mountain or the sea ; the performance concluding with the 
regular sucking-cure and the pretended extraction of some 
stone or bit of flesh, or such thing, which the patient is 
assured that his patron-spirit or deity (cemi) put into him 
to cause the disease, in punishment for neglect to build him 
a temple or honour him with prayer or offerings of goods.* 
Patagonians considered sickness as caused by a spirit enter- 
ing the patient's body ; " they believe every sick person to 
be possessed of an evil demon ; hence their physicians 
always carry a drum with figures of devils painted on it, 
which they strike at the beds of sick persons to drive out 
from the body the evil demon which causes the disorder." * 
In Africa, according to the philosophy of the Basutos and 
the Zulus, the causes of disease are the ghosts of the dead, 
come to draw the living to themselves, or to compel them 
to sacrifice meat-offerings. They are recognized by the 
diviners, or by the patient himself, who sees in dreams the 
departed spirit come to torment him. Congo tribes in like 
manner consider the souls of the dead, passed into the ranks 
of powerful spirits, to cause disease and death among man- 
kind. Thus, in both these districts, medicine becomes an 
almost entirely religious matter of propitiatory sacrifice and 
prayer addressed to the disease-inflicting manes. The 

» Schoolcraft, 'iDdiaD Trib#%,' part i p. 250, part ii. pp. 179, 199, part 
iii. p. 498 ; M. Eastman, * Dahcotah,' p. xxiii. 84, 41, 72. S.e also Gregg, 
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Barolongs give s. kind of worship to deranged i)ersons, as 
under the direct influence of a deity ; while in Eiist Afrifn 
the explanation of maduess and idiocy is simple and 
typical — "he has fiends."^ Negroes of West Africa, on 
the supposition tliat an attack of illness has been caused 
by some spiritual being, can ascertain to their satisfaction 
what manner of spirit has done it, and why. The patient 
may have neglected his "wong" or fetish-spirit, who baa 
therefore made him ill; or it may be his own "kla" or 
personal guardijui-siiirit, who on being summoned explains 
that he has not bccu treated respectl'ully enough, etc. ; or it 
may be a "sisa" or ghost of some dead man, who has 
taken this means of making known that be wants perhaps a 
gold ornament thut was left behind when he died.' Of 
course, the means of cure will then be to sati^ify the demands 
of the spirit. Another aspect of the negro doctiine of 
disease-spirits is displayed in the following description from 
Guinea, by the Rev. J. L. Wilson, the missionury : — " De- 
moniacal poBSessiuns are common, and the feats performed 
by those who are supposed to be under such iniloenoe are 
certainly not unlike those described in the New Testament. 
Frantic gestures, convulsions, foaming at the mouth, feats 
of supernatural strength, furious ravings, bodily lacerations, 
gnashing of teeth, and other things of a sijnilar character, 
may be witnessed in most of the cases which are supposed 
to be under diabohcal influence."' The remark several 
times made by travellers is no doubt true, that the spii'itual- 
istic theory of disease has tended strongly to prevent 
progress in tJie medicid art among the lower races. Thus 
among the Bodo and Dhimal of North-East India, who 
ascribe all diseases to a deity tormenting the patient for 
some impiety or neglect, the exorcists divine the offended 

■ CsiwiliB, ' Biisutoi,' )>. 247 i Callawn^, ' Bel. of Amniulu,' p. 147, etc ; 
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god and appease him with the promised sacrifice of a hog ; 
these exorcists are a class of priests, and the people have 
no other doctors.^ Where the world-wide doctrine of 
disease-demons has held sway, men's minds, full of spells 
and ceremonies, have scarce had room for thought of drugs 
and regimen. 

The cases in which disease-possession passes into oracle- 
possession are especially connected with hysterical, convul- 
sive, and epileptic affections. Mr. Backhouse describes a 
Tasmanian native sorcerer, '' affected with fits of spasmodic 
contraction of the muscles of one breast, which he attributes, 
as they do all other diseases, to the devil '' ; this malady 
served to prove his inspiration to his people.^ When Dr. 
Mason was preaching near a village of heathen Pwo, a man 
fell down in an epileptic fit, his familiar spirit having come 
over him to forbid the people to listen to the missionary, 
and he sang out his denunciations like one frantic. This 
man was afterwards converted, and told the missionary that 
'^ he could not actount for his former exercises, but that it 
certainly appeared to him as though a spirit spoke, and he 
must tell what was communicated.'' In this Karen district 
flourishes the native *' wee " or prophet, whose business is 
to work himself into the state in which he can see departed 
spirits, visit their distant home, and even recall them to the 
body, thus raising the dead ; these wees are nervous excit- 
able men, such as would become mediums, and in giving 
oracles they go into actual convulsions.* Dr. Callaway's 
details of the state of the Zulu diviners are singularly in- 
structive. Their symptoms are ascribed to possession by 
" amatongo " or ancestral spirits ; the disease is common, 
from some it departs of its own accord, others have the 
ghost laid which causes it, and others let the affection take 
its course and become professional diviners, whose powers 
of finding hidden things and giving apparently inaccessible 

* Hodgson, 'Abop. of India,* pp. 168, 170. 
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information are vonchetl for by nntive witnesses, wlm at the 
same time are not blind to tlieir tricks and their failurcB. 
The most perfect description is that of a hvsterical vision- 
arj', who had "the disease which precedes the power to 
divine." Tliis man describes that well-known symptom of 
hysteria, the heavy weight creeping up within him to his 
shoulders, his vivid dreams, his waking visions of objects 
that are not there when he approaches, the songs that come 
to him without learning, the sensation of flj'ing in the air. 
This man was " of a family who are very sensitive, and be- 
come doctors."* Persons whose constitutional unsoundness 
induces morbid raanifeatatiouB are indeed marked out by 
nature to become seers and sorcerers. Among the Pata- 
gonians, patients seized with falling sickness or St. Vitus's 
dance were at once selected for magicians, as chosen by the 
demons themselves who possessed, distorted, and convulsed 
them.' Among Siberian tribes, the shamans select childi-en 
liable to convulsions as suitable to be brought up to the 
profession, which is apt to become hereditary with the 
epileptic tendencies it belongs to.' Thus, even in the lower 
culture, a class of sickly brooding enthusiasts begin to have 
that power over the minds of their lustier fellows, which 
they have kept in so remarkable a way through the coarse 
of history. 

Morbid oracular manifestations are habitually excited on 
purpose, and moreover the professional sorcerer commonly 
exaggerates or wholly feigns them. In the more genuine 
manifestations the medium may be ao intensely wrought 
upon by the idea that a possessing spirit is speaking from 
within him, that he may not only give this spirit's name and 
speak in its character, bnt possibly may in good faith alter 
his voice to suit the spiritual utterance. This gift of spirit- 
ntterance, which belongs to " ventriloquism " in the ancient 
and proper sense of the term, of course lapses into sheer 

' CallawBy, 'Relij^ioa of Ani«ulii.' pp. 1S3, etc., 2D9, etc. 
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trickery. But that the phenomena should be thus artificially 
excited or dishonestly counterfeited, rather confirms than 
alters the present argument. Ileal or simulated, the details 
of oracle-possession alike illustrate popular belief. The 
Patagonian wizard begins his performance with drumming 
and rattling till the real or pretended epileptic fit comes on 
by the demon entering him, who then answers questions 
fi:om within him with a faint and mournful voice.^ Among 
the wild Veddas of Ceylon, the " devil-dancers " have to 
work themselves into paroxysms, to gain the inspiration 
whereby they profess to cure their patients.* So, with furious 
dancing to the music and chanting of the attendants, the 
Bodo priest brings on the fit of maniacal inspiration in 
which the deity fills him and gives oracles through him.' 
In Kamchatka the female shamans, when Billukai came 
down into them in a thunderstorm, would prophesy ; or, 
receiving spirits with a cry of " hush ! " their teeth chattered 
as in fever, and they were ready to divine.* Among the 
Singpho of South-East Asia, when the " natzo " or con- 
juror is sent for to a sick patient, he calls on his ** nat" or 
demon, the soul of a deceased foreign prince, who descends 
into him and gives the required answers.* In the Pacific 
Islands, spirits of the dead would enter for a time the body 
of a living man, inspiring him to declare future events, or 
to execute some commission from the higher deities. The 
8}iiiptoms of oracular possession among savages have been 
especially well described in this region of the world. The 
Fijian priest sits looking steadfastly at a whale's tooth 
ornament, amid dead silence. In a few minutes he 
trembles, slight twitchings of face and limbs come on, 
which increase to strong convulsions, with swelling of 
the veins, murmurs and sobs. Now the god has entered 

> Falkner, L c. 

* Tennent, *Ceyloxi,'ToL ii p. 441. See Latham, 'Descr. Eth.* voL ii p. 469. 
■ Hcxi^on, * Abor. of India,' p. 172. 

^ Steller, * Kamtschatka, * p. 278. 

* Bastiau, ' OestL Asien/ vol. ii. p. 828, see toI. ilL p. 201, * Psychologie/ 
p. 13;'. See also Komer, ' Guinea,* p. 69. 
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him, and with eyes rolling and prntniding, unuatHrnl 
voice, pale fnce and li\-id lips, sweat stremning fvnm 
every pore, and the whole atipect of a furious niadnmn, he 
gives the divine answer, and then, the symptoms subsiding, 
he looks round with a vacant stare, and the deitj' returns to 
the land of spirits. In the Sandwich Islands, where the 
gr>d Oro thus pave hia oracles, his priest censed to act or 
speak as a voluntary ajrent, hut with his limbs convulsed, 
his features distorted and terrific, his 63-68 wild and strained, 
he would roll on the (rround foaming at the mouth, and 
reveal the will of the possessing god in shrill cries and 
sounds violent and indistinct, which the attending priests 
duly interpreted to the people. In Tahiti, it was often 
noticed that men who in the natural state showed neither 
ability nor elo(]uence, would in such convulsive ddirium 
burst forth into earnest lofty declamation, declaring the will 
and answers of the god<!, and prophesi-ini: futnre events, in 
well-knit harangues full of the poetic figure and metaphor 
of the professional orator. But when the fit was over, and 
sober reason returned, the prophet's gifts were gone.' 
Lastly, the accounts of oracular possession in Afrirn show 
the primitive ventriloquist in perfect tj-pes of morhid 
knavery. In Sofala, after a king's funeral, his soul would 
enter into a sorcerer, and spenking in the familiar tones 
that all the bystanders recognized, would give counsel to 
the new monarch how to govern his people.' About a 
century ago, a negro fetish-woman of Guinea is thus 
described in the act of answering an enquirer who has come 
to consult her. She ip crouching on the earth, with her 
head between her knees and her hands up to her face, till, 
becoming inspired by the fetish, she snorts and foams and 
gasps. Then the suppliRnt may put his question, "Will 
my friend or brother get well of this sickness?" — " What 
shall I give thee to set him free from his sickness ? " and so 

'Ellis, 'Polyn. Hen." vol. i. jip. 3.'>S. 878 ; Monrenhotit, 'Voyage.' to!, i 
p. *7B ; Mnrii.pr. ■ Tonjin iBkinls.' vol. i.p. lOS ; Willinms, 'Fiji,' TuLLp.S78. 
■ Dos Siinl"% ' Etliio|iiii,' in Piiilsprtnn, vol. xy'i. p. GS6. 
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foiih. Then tlie fetish-woman answers in a thin, whistling 
voice, and with the old-fashioned idioms of generations past ; 
and thus the suppliant receives his command, perhaps to 
kill a white cock and put him at a four-cross way, or tie him 
up for the fetish to come and fetch him, or perhaps merely 
to drive a dozen wooden pegs into the ground, so to bury 
his friend's disease with them.^ 

The details of demoniacal possession among barbaric and 
civilized nations need no elaborate description, so simply 
do they continue the savage cases.' But the state of things 
we notice here agrees with the conclusion that the possession- 
theory belongs originally to the lower culture, and is 
gradually superseded by higher medical knowledge. Survey- 
ing its course through the middle and higher civilization, we 
shall notice first a tendency to limit it to certain peculiar 
and severe affections, especially connected with mental dis- 
order, such as epilepsy, hysteria, delirium, idiocy, madness ; 
and after this a tendency to abandon it altogether, in con- 
sequence of the persistent opposition of the medical faculty. 
Among the nations of South-East Asia, obsession and pos- 
session by demons is strong at least in popular belief. The 
Chinese attacked with dizziness, or loss of the use of his 
limbs, or other unaccountable disease, knows that he has 
been influenced by a malignant demon, or punished for some 
offence by a deity whose name he will mention, or affected 
by his wife of a former existence, whose spirit has after a 
long search discovered him. Exorcism of course exists, and 
when the evil spirit or influence is expelled, it is especially 
apt to enter some person standing near ; hence the common 
saying, ** idle spectators should not be present at an exor- 
cism." Divination by possessed mediums is usual in China 
among such is the professional woman who sits at a table in 
contemplation, till the soul of a deceased person from whom 

* Rdmer, 'Guinea,* p. 57. See aUo Steinhanser, L o. pp. 182, 189 ; J. B. 
Schlegel, * Ewe-Sprache,' p. xvi 

' Details from Tatar races in Gastrin, ' Finn. Myth.' pp. 164, 178, eta * 
Bastiau, * Psychologie,' p. 90 ; irom Abyssinia in Parkyns, * Life in A^' ch 
xxziiL 
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com muni (Nation is desired enters her butly and tallis tbrougli 
her to tlie living ; also the man into whom a deity is brought 
by invocations and mesuierie passes, when, assuming the 
divine 6gure and attitude, he pronounces the oracle. ^ In 
Birma, the ferer-denion of the jungle seizes trespassers on 
hia domain, ami shakes them in ngue till he is exorcised, 
while falls and apoplectic fits are the work of other spirits. 
The dancing of women by demoniacal possession is treated 
by the doctor covering their heads with a garment, and 
thrashing them soundly with a stick, the demon and not the 
patient being considered to feel the blows ; the possessing 
spirit may be prevented from escaping by a knotted and 
charmed cord hung round the bewitched person's neck, and 
when a sufEoient beating has induced it to speak by the 
patient's voice and declare its name and business, it may 
either be allowed to depai-t, or the doctor tramples on the 
patient's stomach till the demon is stimiped to death. For 
an example of invocation and offerings, one cbaracteristic 
story told by Dr. Bastion will suHiue. A Bengali cook was 
seized with an apoplectic fit, which his Bimiese wife declared 
was but ajust retribution, for the godless fellow had gone 
day after day to market to buy pounds and pounds of meat, 
yet in spite of her remonstrances would never give a morsel 
to the patron-spirit of the town ; as a good wife, however, 
she now did her best for her suffering husband, placing near 
him little heaps of coloured rice for the " nat," and putting 
on bis fingers rings with pra3ers addressed to the same 
offended being — " Ob ride him not ! " — " Ah let him go 1 " 
— " Grip him not so hard ! " — " Thou sludt have rice 1 " — 
" Ah, how good that tastes ! " How explicitly Buddhism 
recognizes such ideas, may be judged from one of the ques- 
tions oflicially put to candidates for admitision as monks or 
talapoins — " Art thou afflicted by madness or the other ills 
caused by giants, witches, or eril demons of the forest and 
mountain ? " * Within our own domain of British India, 

I DoolitOe, '{hiiipw," Tol. i. p. U3, vol. ii. pp. HO. S20. 

' liMtum, 'Oeall Asit.i,' vol. iL pp. 103, 16'2, 381, tiS, vol. liL p 247, 
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the possession-theory and the rite of exorcism belonging 
to it may be perfectly studied to this day. There the doc- 
trine of sudden ailment or nervous disease being due to a 
blast or possession by a " bhut," or being, that is, a demon, 
is recognized as of old ; there the old witch who has pos- 
sessed a man and made him sick or deranged, will answer 
spiritually out of his body and say who she is and where she 
lives ; there the frenzied demoniac may be seen raving, 
writhing, tearing, bursting his bonds, till, subdued by the 
exorcist, his fury subsides, he stares and sighs, falls help- 
less to the ground, and comes to himself; and there the 
deities caused by excitement, singing, and incense to enter 
into men's bodies, manifest their presence with the usual 
hysterical or epileptic symptoms, and speaking in their own 
divine name and personality, deliver oracles by the vocal 
organs of the inspired medium.^ 

Opinions similar to these were current in ancient Greece 
and Rome, to whose languages indeed our own owes the tech- 
nical terms of the subject, such as '* demoniac" and "exor- 
cist." Thus Homer's sick men racked with pain are tormented 
by a hateful demon (orvycpos bi ol ixpat 6at/uuoy). So to Pytha- 
goras the causes of disease in men and beasts are demons 
pervading the air. ** Epilepsy " {iTTC\rj\ln,s) was, as its name 
imports, the " seizure " of the patient by a superhuman 
agent : the agent being more exactly defined in " nympho- 
lepsy," the state of being seized or possessed by a nymph, 
i. «., rapt or entranced (wfKjyoXrjTrros, lymphatus). The 
causation of mental derangement and delirious utterance by 
spiritual possession was an accepted tenet of Greek philo- 
sophy. To be insane was simply to have an evil spirit, as when 
Sokrates said of those who denied demoniac or spiritual 

etc See also Bowring, ' Siam,' yoL i. p. 189 ; ' Journ. Ind. Archip/ yoI. iT» 
p. 607, YoL Yi. p. 614 ; Turpin in Pinkerton, yoL iz. p. 701 ; Kempfer,. 
' Japan/ ibid, yoI. yiL pp. 701, 730, etc 

* Ward, 'Hindoos,* vol. L p. 166, voL ii. p. 183; Roberts, 'Oriental 
Illnstrations of the Scriptures,* p. 629 ; Baitian, ' Psychologie,' pp. 164, 
184-7. Sanskrit pai^dcha-grabas demon-seizure, possession. Ancient eYi* 
dence in Pictet, ' Origines ludo-Europ.* part ii oh. y. ; Spiegel, ' ^vesta.* 
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knowledge, that they themselves were demoiiiac \bainovap 
<l^l), and Alexftnder ascribed to the influence of offonded 
Diony808 the imgovemnhle drunken fury in which he killed 
his fiiend Kleitos ; raving mndneas was obsession or posses- 
siun by an evil demon (KaKoiaifi-ovCa). So the Romans called 
madmen " larvati," " larvarum pleni," full of ghosts. 
Patients possessed by demons etared and foamed, and the 
spirits spuke from within tliem by their voices. The craft 
of the exorcist was well known. Aa for oracular possession, 
its theory and practice reniiiined in fullest vigour througli 
the classic world, scarce altered from the times of lowest 
barharism. Could a South Sea islander have gone to Delphi 
to watch the convulsive struggles of the Pythia, and listen 
to her raving, shrieking utterances, he would have needed 
Qo explanation whatever of a rite so absolutely in conformity 
with his own savage philosophy.* 

Xhe Jewish doctrine of possession' at no time in its long 
course exercised a direct inlluencc on I'le opinion of the 
civilized world comparable to that produced by the mentions 
of demoniacal possession in the New Testament. It is 
needless to quote here even a selection from the familiar 
passages of the Gospels and Acts which display the manner 
in which certain described symptoms were currently ac- 
counted for in pnbUc opinion. Regarding these docuuients 
from an ethnographic point of view, it need only be said 
that they prove, incidentally but absolutely, that Jews and 
Christians at that time held the doctrine which had pre- 
vailed for ages before, and continued to prevail for agea 
after, referring to posst^ssion and obsession by spirits the 
symptoms of mania, epilepsy, dumbness, delirious and 
oracular utterance, and other morbid conditions, mental and 
bodily.' Modern missionary works, such as have been cited 

' HDtner. Odjw v. 39fl, i. 61 ; Diog. Laert viii. 1 ; Flat Pliiedr. Tim. 
etc ; FaUBan. it. 27, 2 ; Xen. Mem. I. i. 6 ; Flutarrli. Tit Alex. De Orac 
Def. ; Lucibh. Pliilojiiwudes ; Pi.tron. Arbiter. Sal ; elv, ale. 

* Jo»ph. Ant. Jud. viii. 2, A. EiseDmeuger, ' Entdecktea Jndeathum, 
{■art ii. p. 151. ScBMsiir]-, p. SSO. 

' Matth. ix. 82, iL 18, »ii. 23, sriL 16 ; Mark, L 23, ii. 17 ; Lnkn, iv. 
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here, give the most striking evidence of the correspondence 
of these demoniac Sjonptoms iNcith such as may still be 
observed among uncivilized races. During the early 
centuries of Christianity, demoniacal possession indeed 
becomes peculiarly conspicuous, perhaps not from unusual 
prevalence of the animistic theory of disease, but simply 
because a period of intense religious excitement brought it 
more than usually into requisition. Ancient ecclesiastical 
records describe, under the well-known names of ** dse- 
moniacs " (6atfiortfo/x6roi), " possessed " {KaT€x6fi€voi)^ **ener- 
gumens " (€V€pyovfi€voi), the class of persons whose bodies 
are seized or possessed with an evil spirit; such attacks 
being frequently attended with great commotions and vexa- 
tions and disturbances of the body, occasioning sometimes 
frenzy and madness, sometimes epileptic fits, and other 
violent tossings and contortions. These energumens formed 
a recognized part of an early Christian congregation, a 
standing-place apart being assigned to them in the church. 
The church indeed seems to have been the principal habita- 
tion of these afflicted creatures, they were occupied in 
sweeping and the like out of times of worship, daily food 
was provided for them, and they were imder the charge of a 
special order of clergy, the exorcists, whose religious func- 
tion was to cast out devils by prayer and adjuration and lay- 
ing on of hands. As to the usual symptoms of possession, 
Justin, Tertullian, Chrysostom, Cyril, Minucius, Cyprian, 
and other early Fathers, give copious descriptions of demons 
entering into the bodies of men, disordering their health and 
minds, driving them to wander among the tombs, forcing 
them to writhe and wallow and rave and foam, howling and 
declaring their own diabolical names by the patients* voices, 
but when overcome by conjuration or by blows administered 
to their victims, quitting the bodies they had entered, and 
acknowledging the pagan deities to be but devils.^ 

88, 89, YU. 38, yiil 27, iz. 39, xiii. 11 ; John, x. 20 ; Acts, zvl 16, xiz. 
18 ; etc. 

' For general evidence see Bingham, ' Antiquities of Christian Church, 
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On a subject so familiar to educated readers I may be 
excused from citing at length a vast mass of documents, 
barbaric in nature and onlj' more or leas civilized in cii-cum- 
stance, to illustrate the continuance of tlie doctrine of pos- 
session and the rite of exorcism through the middle ages 
and into modern times. A few sahent examples will suffice. 
For a type of medical details, we may instance the recipes 
in the ' Early English Leechdoms, ' : a cake of the " thost " 
of a white hound baked with meal is to be taken against the 
attack by dwarves [i. e. convulsions) ; a drink of herbs 
worked up off clear ale with the aid of gnrlic, holy water, 
and singing of masses, is to be drunk by a iiend-sick patient 
out of a church-bell. Philosophical argument may be fol- 
lowed in the dissertations of the 'Malleus Maleficarum,' 
concerning demous substantially inhabiting men and causing 
illness in them, enquiries which may be pursued under the 
auspices of Glanvil in the ' Saducismus Triuuiphatus.' 
Historical anecdote bears record of the convulsive clair- 
voyant demon who possessed Nicola Aubrv, and under the 
Bishop of Laon's exorcism testified in an edifying manner 
to tJie falsity of Calvinism ; of Charles VI. of France, who 
was possessed, and whose demon a certain priest tried in 
vain to transfer into the bodies of twelve men who were 
chained up to receive it; of the German woman at Elbin- 
gerode who in a fit of toothache wished the devil might 
enter into her teeth, and who was possessed by six demous 
accordingly, which gave their names as Schalk der 
Wahrheit, Wirk, Widerfcraut, Myrrba, Knip, Stiip ; of 
George Lnkins of Yatton, whom seven devils threw into 
fits and talked and sang and barked out of, and who was 
delivered by a solemn exorcism by seven clergymen at tlie 
Temple Church at Bristol in the year 1788.* A strong 

book iii. oh. it.; Oalm^t, ' DiBurtutJon anr les E'priUi' Maaiy, *MasiB,' 
etc ; t.Fcky, ' Hiet. of RutiniiBtiiini.* Amuog particular pal^ags9 ars Tertull, 
Apolog. S3 ; De Sticctacalia, 2S ; Uhr7nustt]iu. }IuDii1. xiviii in Matth. tr. ; 
Cjiil. HiertxoL Cat«cb. zn. 16; Miuuc Fpl.OcUviiuLXKi. ; Coocil. Cartbng. 
i». ; eic, eto. 

' DelaiU in Cotkayne, ■Laethdoins, 4c„ of f^rly EiiglniiJ,' vol, i. p, 365, 
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sense of the permanence of the ancient doctrine may be 
gained from accounts of the state of public opinion in 
Europe, from Greece and Italy to France, where within the 
last century derangement and hysteria were still popularly 
ascribed to possession and treated by exorcism, just as in 
the dark ages.^ In the year 1861, at Morzine, at the south 
of the Lake of Geneva, there might be seen in full fury an 
epidemic of diabolical possession worthy of a Red Indian 
settlement or a negro kingdom of West Africa, an outburst 
which the exorcisms of a superstitious priest had so aggra- 
vated that there were a hundred and ten raving demoniacs 
in that single village.* The following is from a letter 
written in 1862 by Mgr. Anouilh, a French missionary- 
bishop in China. ** Le croiriez-vous ? dix villages se sont 
convertis. Le diable est furieux et fait les cent coups. H y 
a eu, pendant les quinze jours que je viens de precher, cinq 
ou six possessions. Nos catechum^nes avec I'eau b^nite 
chassent les diables, guerissent les malades. J'ai vu des 
choses merveilleuses. Le diable m'est d'un grand secours 
pour convertir les paiens. Comme au temps de Notre- 
Seigiieur, quoique pfere du mensonge, il ne pent s'empecher 
de dire la verity. Voyez ce pauvre poss6d6 faisant mille 
contorsions et disant a grands cris : * Pourquoi pr^ches-tu 
la vraie religion ? Je ne puis souflfrir que tu m'enlfeves mes 
disciples.' — * Comment t'appelles-tu ? ' lui demande le cat6- 
chiste. Apres quelques refus : * Je suis Tenvoy^ de Lucifer' 
— 'Combien etes-vous?' — 'Nous sommes vingt-deux.* 
L'eau benite et le signe de la croix ont delivr6 ce poss6d6." • 
To conclude the series with a modem spiritualistic instance, 

Tol. iL p. 137, 355; Sprenger, 'Malleus Maleficarnm/ part ii. ; Calmet, 
• Dissertation,* vol. i. ch. xxiv. ; Horst, * Zauber-Bibliothek ; ' Bastian, 
*Mensch,' vol. ii. p. 557, &o. ; * Psychologie,' p. 115, etc ; Voltaire, 
' Questions sur rEncyclop^e,' art ' Superstition ' ; * £ncyclo{>aidia Britan- 
nica,' art. 'Possession.* 

' See Maury, * Ma^ie,' etc. part ii. ch. ii. 

' A. ConKtauis * Kel. sur une Epid<5inie d*Hy8t^ro«D6monopathie, en 1861.' 
Snded. Paris, 1863. For descriptions of 8U<;h outbreaks, among tlie North 
American Indians, see Le Jeune in * Rel. des J^. dans la Nouvelle Franca^' 
1689 ; Brinton, p. 275, and in Guinea, see J. L. Wilson, ' Western Africa,* p. 217. 
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one of those where the mediums feel themselves entered and 
acted through by a spirit other than their own soul. The 
ReT. Mr. West ol' Philadelphia describes how a certain pos- 
sessed medium went through the suord exercise, nnd fell 
down senseless; when he came to himself sgain, the spiiit 
■within him detlared itself to be the soul of a deceased ancestor 
of the minister's, who had fought and died in the American 
War.* We in Ecplimd now hardly hear of demoniacal posses- 
sion except as a historical doctrine of divines. We have dis- 
carded from religious services tlie solemn ceremony of casting 
out devils from the bodies of the possessed, a rite to this day 
officially retained in the Rituals of the Greek and Roman 
Churches. Cases of diabolical influence alleged from time 
to time among ourselves are little noticed except by news- 
paper parngi-aplis on superstition and imposture. If, how- 
ever, we desire to understand the doctrine of possession, its 
oripn and influence in the world, we must look beyond 
countries where public opinion has passed into this stage, 
and must study the demoniac theory as it still prevails in 
lower and lowest levels of culture. 

It has to be thoroughly understood that the changed aspect 
of the subject in modem opinion is not due to disappearance 
of the actual manifestations whieli early philosophy attri- 
buted to demouiacal influence. Hysteria and epilepsy, 
delirium and mania, and such like bodily and mental de< 
rangement, still exist. Not only do tliey still exist, but 
among the lower races, and in superstitious districts among 
the higher, they are still explained and treated as of old. It 
is not too much to assert that the doctrine of demoniacal 
possei^sion is kept up, substantially the same theory to 
account for substantially the same facts, by hidf the human 
race, who thus stand as consistent reprcseiitiitives of thtir 
forefathers back into primitive antiquity. It is in the 
civilized world, under the influence of the medical doctrines 
which have b^en developing since classic times, that the 
early animistic theory of these morbid phenomena has beea 

' WcHtiQ-S|iintu»lTcl4{rai.li,' cited by Baa lim. 
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gradually superseded by views more in accordance with 
modern science, to the great gain of our health and happi- 
ness. The transition which has taken place in the famous 
insane colony of Gheel in Belgium is typical. In old days, 
the lunatics were carried there in crowds to be exorcised 
from the demons at the church of St. Dymphna ; to Gheel 
they still go, but the physician reigns in the stead of the 
exorcist. Yet wherever, in times old or new, we find de- 
moniacal influences brought forward to account for aflfec- 
tions which scientific physicians now explain on a different 
principle, we must be careful not to misjudge the ancient 
doctrine and its place in history. As belonging to the 
lower culture it is a perfectly rational philosophical theory 
to account for certain pathological facts. But just as 
mechanical astronomy gradually superseded the animistic 
astronomy of the lower races, so biological pathology gra- 
dually supersedes animistic pathology, the immediate opera- 
tion of personal spiritual beings in both cases giving place 
to the operation of natural processes. 

We now pass to the consideration of another great branch 
of the lower religion of the world, a development of the 
same principles of spiritual operation with which we have 
become familiar in the study of the possession-theory. This 
is the doctrine of Fetishism. Centuries ago, the Portu- 
guese in West Africa, noticing the veneration paid by the 
negroes to certain objects, such as trees, fish, plants, idols, 
pebbles, claws of beasts, sticks, and so forth, very fairly 
compared these objects to the amulets or talismans with 
which they were themselves familiar, and called ihemfeitigo 
or " charm," a word derived from Latin jactitius, in the 
sense of " magically artful." Modem French and English 
adopted this word from the Portuguese as fetiche, fetish, 
although curiously enough both languages had already pos- 
sessed the word for ages in a different sense. Old French 
faitisy " well made, beautiful," which Old English adopted 
Bsfetya, " well made, neat." It occurs in the commonest of 
all quotations from ObAiicer : 



" And FrpnBch ache »pak ftil faire and/'Yt/sfy, 
Aftur the scale of Stratibrd atte Bowo, 
For Frenach of Parya was to hire unknowo." 

The President de Brosses, b most original thinker of the 
last centurj', struck by the descriptions of the African wor- 
ship of material and terrestrial objects, introduced the word 
Fetichisme as a general descriptive tenu.^ and since then it 
hiis obtained great currency by Comte's use of it to denote 
a general theory of primitive religion, in wliich external 
objects are regarded as animated by & life analogous to 
man's. It seems to me, however, more convenient to use 
the word Animism for the doctrine of spirits in general, and 
to confine tlie word Fetishism to that subordinate department 
which it properly belongs to, namely, the doctrine of spirits 
embodied in, or attached to, or conveying influence through, 
certain material objects. Fetishism will be taken as in- 
cluding the worship of " stocks and stones," and thence it 
passes by an imperceptible gradation into Idolatry. 

Any object whatsoever may be a fetish. Of course, among 
the endless multitude of objects, not as we should say 
physically active, but to which ignorant men ascribe mys- 
terions power, we are not to a])ply indiscriminately the idea 
of their beiug considered vessels or vehicles or instruments 
of spiritual beings. They may be mere signs or tokens set 
up to represent ideal notions or ideal beings, as fingers or 
sticks are set up to represent numbers. Or they may be 
symbolic charms working by imagined conveyance of their 
special properties, as an iron ring to give firmness, or a 
kite's foot to give swift flight. Or they may be merely re- 
garded in some undefined way as wondrous onmments or 
curiosities. The tendency runs tlu'ough all human nature 
to collect and admire objects remai-knlile in beauty, foim, 
quality, or scarceness. The shelves of ethnological museums 
show heaps of the objects which the lower races treasure up 

' 'C. de liroiMs.) 'Da culls des dieni Ktichis ua ParallMe dc I'sQctcnae Ro- 
lifCiou de i'Bgypte afiK la rflligion actni'lle de Nigritie,' 1760. [Oa BrouM 
■npiKised till! word/r;(ii:A« ciiiim-oted with c/iagefie, fittmn.] 
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and hang about their persons — teeth and claws, roots and 
berries, shells and atones, and the like. Now fttibhes are in 
great measure selected from among such things as these, and 
the principle of their attraction for savage minds is clearly 
the eanie which still guides the superstitious peasant in 
collecting curious trifles " for luck." The principle is one 
which n-tains its force in far higher ranges of culture than 
the peasant's. Compare tlie Ostyak's veneration for any 
peculiar little stone he has picked up, with the Chinese love 
of collecting curious varieties of tortoise-shell, or an old- 
fashioned English conchoiogist's delight in a reversed shell. 
The turn of mind which in a Gold-Coast negro would mani- 
fest itself in a museum of monstrous and most potent 
fetishes, might impel an Englishman to collect scarce 
postage -stamps or queer walking-sticks. In the love of 
abnoiTual curiosities there shows itself a craving for the 
marvellous, an endeavour to get free from the tedious sense 
of law and uniformity in nature. As to the lower races, 
were evidence more plentiful as to the exact meaning they 
attai.-b to objects which tliey treat with mysterious respect, 
it would very likely appear more often and more certainly 
than it does now, that these objects seem to them connected 
with the action of spirits, so as to be, in the strict sense in 
which the word is here used, real fetishes. But this must 
not be taken for granted. ' To class an object as a fetish, 
demands explicit statement that a spirit is considered as 
embodied in it or acting tbrougli it or communicating by it, 
or at least thitt the people it belongs to du hubituiiUy think 
this of such objects ; or it must be shown that the object 
is treated as having personal consciousness and power, is 
talked with, worshipped, praj'ed to, samficed to, petted or 
ill-treated with reference to its past or future behaviour to 
its votaries. In the instances now selected, it will be seen 
that in one way or another they more or less satisfy such 
conditions. In investigating the exact significance of fetishes 
in use among men, savage or more civilized, tlie pecu- 
liar difficulty is to know wliL'tlier the effect of the object is 
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thought due to a whole personal spirit embodieJ in or 
attached to it, or to some leBS definable iuduouce exerteiti 
through it. In some cases this point is made clear, but 
in many it remains doubtful. 

It will help us to a clearer conception of the nature of n 
fetish, to glance at a curious group of notions which con- 
nect a disease at once witli spii'itual influence, and with the 
pi-esence of some material object. They are a set of illus- 
tratione of the savage principle, that a disease or an actual 
disease-spirit may exist embodied in a stick or stone or 
such like material object. Among the natives of Australia, 
we hear of the sorcerers extracting from their own bodies 
by passes and manipulations a magical essence called 
"boylya," which tliey can make to enter the putient's body 
like pieces of quartz, which causes pain there and consumes 
the flesh, and may be magically extracted either as invisible 
or in the form of a bit of quartz. Even the spirit of the 
waters, " nguk-wonga," which had caused an attack of 
erj'sipelas in a boy's leg {he had been bathing too long 
when heated) is dechired to have been extracted by the 
conjurors from the affected part in the shape of a sharp 
stonc.^ The Cai'ibs, who very distinctly referred diseases 
to the action of hostile demons or deities, had a similar 
sorcerer's process of extracting thorns or splinters from the 
affected part as the peccant causes, and it is said that in 
the Antilles morsels of stone and bone so extracted were 
wrapped up in cotton by the women, as protective fetishes 
in cliildhirth.' The Malagasy, considering all dis:<;ases aa 
inEieted by an evil spirit, consult a diviner, whose method 
is often to remove the disease by means of a "fadilri;" 
this is some object, such as a little grass, aslies, a sheep, a 
pumpkin, the water the patient has rinsed his mimth with, 
or what not, and when the priest has counted on it the evils 



' Grey, 'Anatrali*,' toL 1L p. 3S7 ; Eyre, 'Amtralu,' vol. ii. p, 862i 
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that may injure the patient, and charged the faditra to take 
them away for ever, it is thrown away, and the malady with 
it.^ Among those strong believers in disease-spirits, the 
Dayaks of Borneo, the priest, waving and jingling charms 
over the affected part of the patient, pretends to extract 
stones, splinters, and bits of rag, which he declares are 
spirits ; of such evil spirits he will occasionally bring half- 
a-dozen out of a man's stomach, and as he is paid a fee of 
six gallons of rice for each, he is probably disposed (like a 
chiropodist under similar circumstances) to extract a good 
many.^ The most instructive accounts of this kind are 
those which reach us from Africa. Dr. Callaway has taken 
down at length a Zulu account of the method of stopping 
out disease caused by spirits of the dead. If a widow is 
troubled by her late husband's ghost coming and talking to 
her night after night as though still alive, till her health is 
affected and she begins to waste away, they find a " nyanga" 
or sorcerer who can bar out the disease. He bids her not 
lose the spittle collected in her mouth while she is dream- 
ing, and gives her medicine to chew when she wakes. Then 
he goes with her to lay the "itongo," or ghost; perhaps 
he shuts it up in a bulb of the inkomfe plant, making a 
hole in the side of this, putting in the medicine and the 
dream-spittle, closing the hole with a stopper, and re- 
planting the bulb. Leaving the place, he charges her not 
to look back till she gets home. Thus the dream is barred; 
it may still come occasionally, but no longer infests the 
woman ; the doctor prevails over the dead man as regards 
that dream. In other cases the cure of a sick man attacked 
by the ancestral spirits may be effected with some of his 
blood put into a hole in an anthill by the doctor, who closes 
the hole with a stone, and departs without looking back ; or 
the patient may be scarified over the painful place, and the 
blood put into the mouth of a frog, caught for the purpose 
and carried back. So the disease is barred out from the 

* Ellie, * Madagascar/ voL i pp. 221, 282, 422. 

• St John, * Far East,' voL L p. 211, lee 72. 
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man.' In West Africa, a cnae in point is Uie practice of 
transferriiig a Bick man's ailment to a live fowl, which ia set 
frpe with it, and if any one catrLes the fowl, the disease 
goes to him.' Captain Burtons account from Central Africa 
is as follows. Disease being possession by a spiiit or ghost, 
the "mganga" or sorcerer has to expel it, the principal 
remedies being drumming, dancing, and drinking, till at 
last the spirit is enticed from the body of the pittlent into 
some inanimate article, technically called a " keti " or stool 
for it. This may be an ornament, such as a peculiar bead 
or a leopard's claw, or it may be a nail or rag, which by 
being driven into or hung to a " devil's tree " has the effect 
of laying the disease-spirit. Or disease-spirits may be ex- 
tracted by chants, one departing at the end of each stave, 
when a little painted stick made for it is lluug on the 
ground, and some patients may have as mriny as a dozen 
ghosts extracted, for here also the fee is bo much apiece." 
In Siam, tlie Laos sorcerer can send his " phi phob " or 
demon into a victim's body, where it turns into a fleshy or 
leathery lump, and causes disease ending in death.* Thus, 
on the one hand, the spirit-theory of disease is brought 
into connexion with that sorcerer's practice so extraordi- 
narily prevalent among the lower races, of pretending to 
extract objects from the patient's body, such as stones, 
bones, balls of hair, itc, which are declared to be causes of 
disease conveyed by magical meanB into him ; of this pro- 
ceeding I have given some account elsewhere, under the 
name of the " sucking -cure."* On the other hand, we see 
among the lower races that well known conception of a 
disease or evil influence as an individual being, which may 
be not merely conveyed by an infected object {though this 
of course may have much to do with the idea), but may be 

* CallHway, ' Religion of Amnzalu,' p. 314. 
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removed by actual transfer from the patient into some other 
animal or object. Thus Pliny informs us how pains in the 
stomach may be cured by transmitting the ailment from the 
patient's body into a puppy or duck, which will probably 
die of it ;^ it is considered baneful to a Hindu woman to be 
a man's third wife, wherefore the precaution is taken of 
first betrothing him to a tree, which dies in her stead;' 
after the birth of a Chinese baby, its father's trousers are 
hung in the room wrong side up, that all evil influences 
may enter into them instead of into the child.' Modem 
folklore still cherishes such ideas. The ethnographer may 
stiU study in the " white witchcraft " of European peasants 
the arts of cuiing a man's fever or headache by transferring 
it to a crawfish or a bird, or of getting rid of ague or gout or 
warts by giving them to a willow, elder, fir, or ash-tree, 
with suitable charms, " Goe morgen, olde, ick geef oe de 
Kolde," " Goden Abend, Herr Fleder, hier bring ick mien 
Feber, ick bind em di an und gah davan," "Ash-tree, 
ashen tree, pray buy this wart of me," and so forth ; or of 
nailing or plugging an ailment into a tree-trunk, or con- 
veying it away by some of the patient's hair or nail-parings 
or some such thing, and so bur}'ing it. Looking at these 
proceedings from a moral point of view, the practice of 
transferring the ailment to a knot or a lock of hair and 
burying it is the most harmless, but another device is a 
very pattern of wicked selfishness. In England, warts may 
be touched each with a pebble, and the pebbles in a bag left 
on the road to church, to give up their ailments to the un- 
lucky finder ; in Germany, a plaister from a sore may be 
left at a cross- way to transfer the disease to a passer-by ; 
I am told on medical authority that the bunches of flowers 
which children oflFer to travellers in Southern Europe are 
sometimes intended for the ungracious purpose of sending 
some disease away from their homes.^ One case of this 

> Plin. XXX 14, 20. Cardan, ' De Var. Renim/ cap. zliiL 
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group, mentinned to me by Mr. Spottiswoode, is pnxticu- 
liirly interesting. In Thuringia it is considered thftt a 
string of rowftn-berries, a rag, or any amftll article, touched 
by a sick person and then hung on a bush beside some 
forest piith, imparts the malady to any person who may 
touch this article in passing, and frees the sick person from 
the disease. This gives great probability to Captain Bur- 
ton's suggestion that the rags, locks of hair, aod what not, 
liung on trees near sacred places by the superstitious from 
Mexico to India and from Ethiopia to Ireland, are depo- 
sited there as actual receptacles of disease ; the African 
" devil's trees " and the sacred trees of Sindb, hung with 
rags through which votaries have transferred their com- 
plaints, being typical cases of a practice surviving in lands 
of higher culture. 

The spirits which enter or otherwise attach themselves to 
objects may be human souls. Indeed one of the most 
natural cases of the fetish-theory is when a soul inhabits or 
haunts the relics of its former body. It is plain enough 
that by a simple association of ideas the dead person is 
imagined to keep up a connexion with his remains. Thua 
we read of the Mandan women going year after year to take 
food to the skulls of their dead kinsfolk, and sitting by the 
hour to chat and jest in their most endearing strain with 
therelicsof a husband or child;' thus the Guinea negroes, 
who keep the bones of parents in chests, will go to talk 
with them in the little huts which serve for their tombs.* 
And thua, from the saviige who keeps and carries with his 
household property the cleaned hones of his forefathers,* to 

Bnnd, Top. Ant'voL ii p. 87B, Tol.ili. p. 28fl ; Hnlliwell, ' Pop, RhymsH,' 
p 208 ; R. Hnnt, " Pop. Romances,' Bnd Series, p. 211 ; Hyltcn-CBvallins, 
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vafjranlfl ; l.ipUcb, ' Die Zi)^iiner,' p. SB. 
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the mooruer among ourselves who goes to weep at the grave 
of one beloved, imagination keeps together the personality 
and the relics of the dead. Here, then, is a coarse of 
thought open to the animistic thinker, leading him on from 
fancied association to a belief in the real presence of a 
spiritual being in a material object. Thus there is no 
difficulty in understanding how the Karens thought the 
spirits of the dead might come back from the other world 
to re-animate their bodies ; ^ nor how the Marian islanders 
should have kept the dried bodies of their dead ancestors 
in their huts as household gods, and even expected them to 
give oracles out of their skulls ; ^ nor how the soul of a 
dead Carib might be thought to abide in one of his bones, 
taken fi'om the grave and carefully wrapped in cotton, in 
which state it could answer questions, and even bewitch an 
€nemy if a morsel of his property were wrapped up with it ; ' 
nor how the dead Santal should be sent to his fathers by the 
ceremony of committing to the sacred river morsels of his 
skull from the funeral-pile.* Such ideas are of great interest 
in studjing the burial rites of mankind, especially the habit 
of keeping relics of the dead as vehicles of superhuman 
power, and of even preserving the whole body as a mummy, 
AS in Peru and Egypt. The conception of such human 
relics becoming fetishes, inhabited or at least acted through 
by the souls which formerly belonged to them, would give a 
rational explanation of much relic- worship otherwise obscure. 
A further stretch of imagination enables the lower races 
to associate the souls of the dead with mere objects, a 
practice which may have had its origin in the merest child- 
ish make-believe, but which would lead a thorough savage 
animist straight on to the conception of the soul entering 

> Mason, Karens, L o. ^ 281. 
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the object as a body. Mr. Darwin snw two Miility women 
in Keeling Isinnd who held a wooden spoon dressed in 
clothes like a doll ; this spoon had been carried to the grave 
of a dead man, and becoming inspired at full moon, in fact 
lunatic, it danced about convulsively like a table or a hat at 
a modern spirit- seance.' Among the Siilish Indiana of 
Oregon, the conjurors bring back men's lost souls as little 
stones or bones or splinters, and pretend to pass them down 
through the tops of their heads into theii- hearts, but great 
care must be taken to remove tlie spirits of any dead 
people tliat may be in the lot, for the patient receiving 
one would die.* There are indigenous Kol tribes of India 
who work out this idea cm-iously in bringing back the soul 
of a deceased man into the house after the funentl, apparently 
to be worshipped as a household spirit ; while some catch 
the spirit re-embodied in a fowl or fish, the Binjwar of Rae- 
pore bring it home in a pot of water, and the Btmjin in a 
pot of Hour.' The Chinese hold such theories with extreme 
distinctness, considering one of a man's three spirits to take 
up its abode in the ancestral tablet, where it receives 
messages and worship from the survivors ; while the long 
keeping of the dead man's gilt and lacquered coffin, and tlie 
reverence and offerings continued at the tomb, are connected 
with the thought of a spirit lingering about the corpse. 
Consistent with these quaint ideas are ceremonies in vogue 
in China, of bringing home in a cock (live or artificial) tbe 
spirit of a man deceased in a distant place, and of enticing 
into a sick man's coat the departing spirit which has already 
left his body, and so conveying it back.* Tatar folk-lore 
illustrates the idea of soul-embodiment in the quaint but 
intelligible story of the demon-giant who could not be slain, 
for he did not keep his soul in his body, but in a twelre- 

' Dkrnin, 'JonniBl,'p. <fiS, 
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headed snake carried in a bag on his horse's back ; the hero 
finds out the secret and kills the snake, and then the giant 
dies too. This tale is curious, as very likely indicating the 
original sense of a well-known group of stories in European 
folklore, the Scandinavian one, for instance, where the giant 
cannot be made an end of, because he keeps his heart not 
in his body, but in a duck's egg in a well far away ; at last 
the young champion finds the egg and crushes it, and the 
giant bursts.^ Following the notion of soul-embodiment 
into civilized times, we learn that " A ghost may be laid for 
any term less than an hundred years, and in any place or 
body, full or empty ; as, a solid oak — the pommel of a sword 
— a barrel of beer, if a yeoman or simple gentleman — or a 
pipe of wine, if an esquire or a justice." This is from 
Grose's bantering description in the last century of the art 
of '* laying " ghosts,* and it is one of the many good instances 
of articles of serious savage belief surviving as jests among 
civilized men. 

Thus other spiritual beings, roaming free about the world, 
find fetish-objects to act through, to embody themselves in, 
to present them visibly to their votaries. It is extremely 
difficult to draw a distinct line of separation between the 
two prevailing sets of ideas relating to spiritual action 
through what we call inanimate objects. Theoretically we 
can distinguish the notion of the object acting as it were by 
the will and force of its own proper soul or spirit, from the 
notion of some foreign spirit entering its substance or act- 
ing on it from without, and so using it as a body or instru- 
ment. But in practice these conceptions blend almost 
inextricably. This state of things is again a confirmation 
of the theory of animism here advanced, which treats both 
sets of ideas as similar developments of the same original 
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idea, that of the human soul, so that they may well shade 
imperceptibly into one another. To depend on some 
typical descriptions of fetishism and its allied doctrines in 
different grades of culture, is a safer mode of treatment than 
to attempt too accurate a general definition. 

There is a quaint storj-, dating from the time of Colnmbos, 
which shows what mysterious personality and power rude 
tribes could attach to lifeless matter. The cacique Hatuey, 
it is related, heard by his spies in Hispaniola that the 
Spaniards were coming to Cuba. So he called his people 
together, and talked to them of the Spaniards — how they 
persecuted the natives of the islands, and how they did such 
things for the sake of a great lord whom they much desired 
and loved. Then, tuking out a basket with gold in it, he 
said, " Ye see here their lord whom they serve and go after ; 
and, as ye have heard, they are coming hither to seek this 
lord. Therefore let us make him a feast, that when they 
come he may tell them not to do us harm." So they danced 
and snng from night to morning before the gold-basket, and 
then the cacique told them not to keep the Christian's lord 
anywhere, for if they kept him in their very bowels they 
would have to bring him out ; so he bade them cast him to 
the bottom of the river, and this they did.* If this story 
he thought too good to be true, at any rate it does not ex- 
aggerate authentic savage ideas. The " maraca " or cere- 
monial rattle, used by certain rude Brazilian tribes, was an 
eminent fetish. It was a calabash with a handle and a hole 
for a mouth, and stones inside ; yet to its votaries it seemed 
no mere rattle, but the receptacle of a spirit that spoke from 
it when shaken ; therefore the Indians set up their maracas, 
talked to them, uet food and drink and burned incense be- 
fore them, held annual feasts in their honour, and would 
even go to war with their neighbours to satisfy the rattle- 
spirits' demand for human victims.' Among the North 
American Indians, the fetish-theory seems involved in that 

■ Hemn, ' HUl de W IiiJiu Occidnntales,' Dec i. ix. 8. 
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remarkable and general proceeding known as getting 
" medicine.*' Each youth obtains in a vision or dream a 
sight of his medicine, and considering how thoroughly the 
idea prevails that the forms seen in visions and dreams are 
spirits, this of itself shows the animistic nature of the 
matter. The medicine thus seen may be an animal, or part 
of one, such as skin or claws, feather or shell, or such a 
thing as a plant, a stone, a knife, a pipe ; this object he 
must obtain, and thenceforward through life it becomes his 
protector. Considered as a vehicle or receptacle of a spirit, 
its fetish-nature is shown in many ways ; its owner will do 
homage to it, make feasts in its honour, sacrifice horses, 
dogs, and other valuable objects to it or its spirit, fast to 
appease it if offended, have it buried with him to conduct 
him as a guardian-spirit to the happy hunting-grounds. 
Beside these special protective objects, the Indians, especially 
the medicine-men (the word is French, '* m6decin," applied 
to these native doctors or conjurors, and since stretched to 
take in all that concerns their art), use multitudes of other 
fetishes as means of spiritual influence.^ Among the 
Turanian tribes of Northern Asia, where Castren describes 
the idea of spirits contained in material objects, to which 
they belong, and wherein they dwell in the same incompre- 
hensible way as ^he souls in a man's body, we may notice 
the Ostyak's worship of objects of scarce or peculiar quality, 
and also the connexion of the shamans or sorcerers with 
fetish-objects, as where the Tatars consider the innumer- 
able rags and tags, bells and bits of iron, that adorn the 
shaman's magic costume, to contain spirits helpful to their 
owner in his magic craft.' John Bell, in his journey across 
Asia in 1719, relates a story which well illustrates Mongol 
ideas as to the action of self-moving objects. A certain 
Russian merchant told him that once some pieces of damask 

> Schoolcraft, 'Indian Tribes'; Waitz, vol iii. ; Catlin, 'N. A. Ind.* voL 
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were stolen out of his tent. He coiuplninetl, and the 
Kutuchtu Lama ordered the proper steps to he taken to find 
out the thief. One of the Liiraas took a bench with four 
feet, and after turning it several times in diflFerent directions, 
at last it pointed directly to the tent where the stolen goods 
lav concealed. The Lama now mounted astride the bench, 
and soon earned it, or, as was commonly believed, it carried 
him, to the very tent, where he ordered the damask to be 
produced. The demand waa directly complied with : for it 
is vain in such cases to offer any excuse.' 

A more recent account from Central Africa may be placed 
as a pendant to this Asiatic account of divination by a fetish- 
object. The Rev. H. Kowley says of the Manganja, that 
they believed the medicine-men could impart a power for 
good or evil to objects either animate or iniminiiitf:, which 
objects the people feared, though they did not worship them. 
This missionary once saw this art employed to detect the 
thief who had stolen some com. The people assembled 
round a large fig-tree. The magician, a wild-looking man, 
produced two sticks, like our broomsticks, whii^h after 
mysterious manipulation and gibberish he delivered to four 
young men, two holding each stick. A zebra-tail and a 
calabash -rattle were given to a young man and a boy. The 
medicine -man rolled himself about in hideous fashion, and 
chanted an unceasing incantation ; the bearers of the tail 
and rattle went round the stick-holders, and shook these 
implements over their heads. After a while the men with 
the sticks had spasmodic twitchings of the arms and legs, 
these increased nearly to convulsions, they foamed at the 
mouth, their eyes seemed starting from their heads, they 
realized to the full the idea of demoniacal possession. 
According to the native notion, it was the sticks which were 
possessed primarily, and tlirough them the men, who could 
hardly hold them. The sticks ivhirled and dragged the mun 
round and round like mad, through bush and thorny shrub, 
and aver every obstacle, nothing stopped them, their bodiea 
' Bell in Piukerion, voL viL p. 857. 
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urere torn and bleeding; at last they came back to the 
assembly, whirled round again, and rushed down the path 
to fall pantinpc and exhausted in the hut of one of a chiefs 
wives, the sticks rolling to her very feet, denouncing her as 
the thief. Slie denied it, but the medicine-man answered, 
** The spirit has declared her guilty, the spirit never lies." 
However, the " muavi " or ordeal-poison was administered 
to a cock, as deputy for the woman ; the bird threw it up, 
and she was acquitted.^ 

Fetishism in the lower civilization is thus by no means 
confined to the West African negro with whom we specially 
associate the term. Yet, what with its being in fact ex- 
tremely prevalent there, and what with the attention of 
foreign observers have been particularly drawn to it, the 
accounts from West Africa are certainly the fullest and 
most minute on record. The late Professor Waltz's 
generalization of the principle involved in these is much to 
the purpose. He thus describes the negro's conception 
of his fetish. " According to his view, a spirit dwells or can 
dwell in every sensible object, and often a very great and 
mighty one in an insignificant thing. This spirit he does 
not consider as bound fast and unchangeably to the corporeal 
thing it dwells in, but it has only its usual or principal 
abode in it. The negro indeed in his conception not un- 
commonly separates the spirit from the sensible object 
which it inhabits, he even sometimes contrasts the one with 
the other, but most usually combines the two as forming a 
whole, and this whole is (as the Europeans call it) the 
" fetish," the object of his religious worship." Some fur- 
ther particulars will show how this principle is worked out. 
Fetishes (native names for them are *' grigri," "juju," 
etc.), may be mere curious mysterious objects that strike a 
negro's fancy, or they may be consecrated or affected by 
a priest or fetish-man ; the theory of their influence is that 
they belong to or are made effectual by a spirit or demon, 
yet they have to stand the test of experience, and if they 

^ H. RowUy, * Uniyenities' Misnion to Central Africa,* p. 817. 
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fail to bring their owner luck and safety, he discards them 
for some more powerful medium. The fetish can see and 
hear and understand and act, its possessor worsliipB it, 
talks fauiiliaiiy with it as a dear and faitliful friend, ponra 
libations of rum over it, and in times of danger calls loudly 
and earnestly on it us if to wake up its spirit and energy. 
To give an idea of the sort of things which are chosen as 
fetishes, and of the manner in which they are associated 
with spiritual influences, Romer's account from Guinen 
about a century ago may serve. In the fetish-house, he 
ears, there hang or lie thousands of rubbishy trifles, a pot 
with red earth and a cock's feather stuck in it, pegs wound 
over with yam, red parrots' feathers, men's hair, and so 
forth. The principal thing in the hut is the stool for the 
fetish to sit ou, and the mattress for him to rest on, the 
mattress being no bigger than a man's hand and the stool 
in proportion, and there is a little bottle of brandy always 
ready for him. Here the word fetish is used as it often is, 
to denote the spirit which dwells in this rudimentary temple, 
but we see that the innumerable quaint trifles which we call 
fetishes were associated witli the deity in his house. Ronier 
once peeped in at an open door, and found an old negro 
cuboceer sitting amid twenty thousand fetishes in his private 
fetish-museum, thus performing his devotions. The old 
man told him he did not know the humiredth part of the 
use they had been to him ; his ancestors and he had col- 
lected them, each had done some service. The visitor took 
up a stone about as big as a ben's egg, and its owner told 
its history. He was once g^'ing out on important business, 
but crossing the threshold he trod on this stone and hurt 
himself. Ha ha ! thought he, art thou here ? So he took 
the stone, and it helped him through his undertaking for 
days. In our own time. West AJ'rica is still a world of 
fetishes. The traveller finds them on every path, at every 
ford, on every house-door, they hang as amulets round 
every man's neck, tliey guard against sickness or inflict it 
if neglected, they bring raiu, they fill the sea with fishes 
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willing to swim into the fisherman's net, they catch and 
punish thieves, they give their owner a bold heart and con- 
found his enemies, there is nothing that the fetish cannot 
do or imdo, if it be but the right fetish. Thus the one- 
sided logic of the barbarian, making the most of all that fits 
and glossing over all that fails, has shaped a universal 
fetish-philosophy of the events of life. So strong is the 
pervading influence, that the European in Africa is apt to 
catch it from the negro, and himself, as the saving is, 
" become black." Thus even yet some traveller, watching 
a white companion asleep, may catch a glimpse of some 
claw or bone or such-like sorcerer's trash secretly fastened 
round his neck.^ 

European life, lastly, shows well-marked traces of the 
ancient doctrine of spirits or mysterious influences inhabit- 
ing objects. Thus a mediseval devil might go into an old 
sow, a straw, a barleycorn, or a willow-tree. A spirit might 
be cari'ied about in a sohd receptacle for use : — 

'* Besides in glistering glasses fayre, or else in christall cleare, 
They sprightes enclose." 

Modem peasant folklore knows that spirits must have some 
animal body or other object to dwell in, a feather, a bag, a 
bush, for instance. The Tyrolese object to using grass for 
toothpicks because of the demons that may have taken up 
their abode in the straws. The Bulgarians hold it a great 
sin not to fumigate the flour when it is brought from the 
mill (particularly if the mill be kept by a Turk) in order to 
prevent the devil from entering into it.' Amulets are still 
carried in the most civilized countries of tlie world, by the 

* Waitz, * Antliro]»ologie,* voL ii. p. 174 ; Riiiner, 'Guinea,* p. 56, etc , 
J. L. Wilson, 'West Africa,* pp. 135, 211-6, 27f., 838; Burton, • Wit and 
Wiscloiu from W. Afr.* pp. 174, 455, Steinhauser, 1. c. p. 134; Bosnian, 
Guinea, in Pinkerton, voL xvi p. 897 ; Meiners, 'Gesch. der Relig.' vol L 
p. 173. See also Ellis, * Madagascar,' vol. L p. 896 ; Flacourt, ' Madag.* p. 
191. 

* Brand, 'Popular Antiquities,' yol« iii. p. 255, etc. Bastian, 'Psychologic,* 
p. 171. Wuttke, 'Deutsche Yolksaberglaube,' pp. 76-95, 225, etc St. 
Clair and Brophy, * Bulgaria,' p. 46. 
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ignorant and superstitious with real savnge Taith in their 
mysterious virtues, by the more enlightened in 'lUiiint sur- 
vival from the past. The mental and physical phenomena 
of what 13 now called " table-turning " belong to a class of 
proceedings which we have seen to be familiar to the lower 
races, and accounted for by them on a theory of extra- 
hnman influence which is in the most extreme sense spirit- 
ualistic. 

In giving its place in the history of mental development 
to the doctrine of the lower races as to embodiment in or 
penetration of an object by a spirit or an inflnence, there is 
no shght interest in comparing it with theories familiar to 
the philosophy of cultured nations. Thus Bishop Berkeley 
remarks on the obscure expressions of those who have de- 
scribed the relation of power to the objects which exert it. 
He cites Torricelli as likening matter to an enchanted vase 
of Circe serving as a receptacle of force, and declaring that 
power and impulse are such subtle abstracts and refined 
quintessences, tliat they cannot be enclosed in any other 
vessels but the inmost materiality of natural sohds; also 
Leibnitz as comparing active primitive power to soul or 
substantial form. Thus, says Berkeley, must even the 
greatest men, when they give way to abstraction, have re- 
coiu-se to words having no certain signification, and indeed 
mere scholastic shadows.' We may fairly add that such 
passages sbow the civilized metaphysician falling back on 
such pi-imitive conceptions as still occupy the minds of the 
rude natives of Siberia and Guinea. To go yet farther, I 
will venture to assert that the scientific conceptions current 
in my own schoolboy days, of beat and electricity as in- 
visible fluids passing in and out of solid bodies, are ideas 
which reproduce with extreme closeness the special doctrine 
of Fetishism. 

Under the general heading of Fetishism, but for con- 
venience sake separately, may be considered the worship of 
"stocks and stones." Such objects, if merely used aa 
' Berkeley, 'Conceniinn Motion,' in 'Works,' to!, ii. p. 88. 
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altars, are not of the nature of fetishes, and it is first 
necessary to ascertain that worship is actually addressed 
to them. Then arises the difficult question, are the stocks 
and stones set up as mere ideal representatives of deities, 
or are these deities considered as physically connected with 
them, embodied in them, hovering about them, acting 
through them ? In other words, are they only s^nnbols, or 
have they passed in the minds of their votaries into real 
fetishes ? The conceptions of the worshippers are sometimes 
in this respect explicitly stated, may sometimes be fairly 
inferred from the circumstances, and Le often doubtful. 

Among the lower races of America, the Dacotas would 
pick up a round boulder, paint it, and then, addressing it 
as grandfather, make offerings to it and pray to it to deliver 
them from danger : ^ in the West India Islands, mention is 
made of three stones to which the natives paid great devo- 
tion — one was profitable for the crops, another for women 
to be delivered without pain, the third for sunshine and 
rain when they were wanted ; ' and we hear of Brazilian 
tribes setting up stakes in the ground, and making offjrings 
before them to appease their deities or demons.' Stone- 
worship held an important place in the midst of the com- 
paratively high culture of Peru, where not only was rever- 
ence given to especial curious pebbles and the like, but 
stones were placed to represent the penates of households 
and the patron-deities of villages. It is related by Monte- 
sinos that when the worship of a certain sacred stone was 
given up, a pairot flew from it into another stone, to which 
adoration was paid : and though this author is not of good 
credit, he can hardly have invented a story which, as we 
shall see, so curiously coincides with the Polynesian idea of 
a bird conveying to and from an idol the spirit which em- 
bodies itself in it.* 

1 Schoolcraft, ' Indian Tribes,* part ii p. 196, part iiL p. 229 

* Herrera, * Indias Occidental es,* dec L iU. 8. 

• De Laet, Novus Orbis, xv. 2. 

^ Garcilaso de la Viga, ' Commentarios Reales,' L 9 ; J. O. MliUer, pp. ^03^ 
811, 371, 387 ; Waitz, voL iy p. i5i ; see below, p. 176. 
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Id Africa, stock-und-etone worsiiip is fouud among tbc 
Damunis of the South, whose ancestors are represented at 
the sacrificial feasts by stakes cut frum trees or bushes con- 
BCLTiited to them, to whicli stakes the meat is first offered ; ' 
amoug the Diiikus of the ^Vhite Nile, wliere the missionaries 
saw an old woman in her hut olTeriiig the first of her food 
and drink before a short thick staff planted in the ground, 
that the demon might not hm-t her ; ' among the Giillas of 
Abyssinia, a people with a well-marked doctrine of deities, 
and who are known to worship stones and lo|^3, but not 
idols,' In tlie island of Snmbawa, the Orang Donyn attri- 
bute all supeiTintural or in comprehensible force to the sun, 
moon, trees, &,c., but especially to stones, and when troubled 
by accident or disease, they carry offerings to certain stones 
to implore the favour of their genius or dewa,* Similar 
ideas are to be traced through the Pacific islands, both 
among the lighter and the darker races. Thus in the 
Society Islands, rude logs or fragments of basalt columns, 
clothed in native cloth and anointed with oil, received 
adoration and sacrifice as divinely powerful by virtue of the 
aiUH or deity which had filled them.' So in the New 
Hebrides worship was given to wi\ti;r-worn pebbles,* while 
Fijian gods and goddesses had their abodes or shrines in 
black stones like smooth round milestones, and there re- 
ceived tlieir oiTerings of food.^ The curiously anthropo- 
morphic idea of stones being husbands and wives, and even 
having children, is familiar to the Fijians as it is ti3 the 
Peruvians and the Lapps. 

The Turanian tribes of North Asia display stock-and- 
Btone worship in full sense and vigour. Not only were 

' Halm, 'Orannn. dcs HeroMS,' s. v. 'omn-inalfUiiia.' 
' Kaiirtnaiin, ■ t'eiitral-Alrika.' (White Nile), p. ISI. 

■ WnitK, vol. ii. t.].. fil8, 623. 

Zi'lliiicer in 'Jnum. lad. ArcIiip.'ToL IL p. SE)2. 

■ Kllus -Polyn. Belt.' vol. L p. 337. S«e ilao Ellis, ' Uadsgucar,' toL 1 
p. i»i>. 

* TiirrnT, ■ roWnejia," pp. 317, 520. 

' Willi.inm, 'Fiji,' to], Lp. i20; Sceimim, Viii, pp. 8S, 89. 
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Stones, especially curious ones and such as were like men 
or animals, objects of veneration, but we learn that they 
were venerated because mighty spirits dwelt in them. The 
Samoyed travelling ark-sledge, with its two deities, one 
with a stone head, the other a mere black stone, both 
dressed in green robes with red lappets, and both smeared 
with sacrificial blood, may serve as a type of stone-worship. 
And as for the Ostyaks, had the famous King Log presented 
himself among them, they would without more ado have 
wrapped his sacred person in rags, and set him up for wor- 
ship on a mountain-top or in the forest.^ The frequent 
stock-and-stone worship of modem India belongs especially 
to races non-Hindu or part-Hindu in race and culture. 
Among such may serve as examples the bamboo which 
stands for the Bodo goddess Mainou, and for her receives 
the annual hog, and the monthly eggs offered by the women ; ^ 
the stone under the great cotton-tree of every Khond village, 
shrine of Nadzu Pennu the village deity ; ^ the clod or stone 
under a tree, which in Behar wiU represent the deified soul 
of some dead personage who receives worship and inspires 
oracles there ; * the stone kept in every house by the Baka- 
d&ra and Betadara, which represents their god Bflta, whom 
they induce by sacrifice to restrain the demon-souls of the 
dead fL*oni troubling them ; ^ the two rude stones placed 
under a shed among the Shanars of Tinnevelly, by the 
medium of wliich the great god and goddess receive sacri- 
fice, but which are thrown away or neglected when done 
with.* The remarkable groups of standing-stones in India 



* Gastrin, * Finn. Myth.' p. 198, etc., 204, etc. ; * Voyages an Nord,* voL 
viil pp. 103, 410; Klomm, *C. G.* vol. iii. p. 120. See also 8teller, 
*Kamtschatka/ pp. 265, 276. 

' Hodgson, *Abor. of India,* p. 174. See also Macrae in 'A8.Reft.'yoL 
viL p. 196 ; Dalton, Kols, in *Tr. Eth. Soc.* voL vL p. 83. 

* Macphersou, India, pp 103, 858. 

* Basiiun, ' Psychulogie,' p. 177. See also Shortt, 'Tribes of Keilglierries ' 
In *Tr. Eth. Soc.' vol. vii. p. 281 

» Elliot in * Journ. Eth. Soc' vol. I 1869, p. 116. 

* Buchanan, ' Mysore,' in i'inkertuti, vol. vii. p. 789. 
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Bre in many cases at lenst set up for each stone to represert 
or embody a deity. Mr, Hislop remarks that in everj' part 
of Soutliern India, four or five atones may often be seen in 
the ryot's field, placed in a row and daubed with red paint, 
■ which they consider as {juiirdians of the field and call the 
five Pandus ; he reasonably takes these Hindu names to 
have superseded more ancient native appellations. In the 
Indian groups it ia a usual practice to danh each stone with 
red paint, forming as it were a great blood-spot where the 
face would be if it were a shaped idol.' In India, moreover, 
the rites of stone-worship are not unexampled among the 
Hindus proper. Shasbtt, protectress of childi'en, receives 
worship, vows, and ofteringB, especially from women ; yet 
they provide her with no idol or temple, but her proper 
representative is a rough stone as big as a man's head, 
smeared with red paint and set at the foot of the sacred 
vata-tree. Even Siva is worshipped as a stone, especially 
that Siva who will afflict a child with epileptic fits, and then, 
speaking by its voice, will announce that he is Panch&nnna 
the Five-faced, and is punishing the child for insulting hia 
imiige ; to this Siva, in the form of a clay idol or of a stone 
beneath a eacred tree, there are offered not only Sowers and 
fruits, but also bloody sacrifices.* 

This stone-worship among the Hindus seems a survival 
of a rite belonging originally to a low civilization, probably 
a rite of the rude indigenes of the land, whose religion, 
largely incoq>orated into the religion of the Aryan invaders, 
has contributed bo much to fonn the Hinduism of to-day. 
It is especially interesting to survey the stock-and-stone 
worship of the lower culture, for it enables us to explain by 
the theory of survival the appearance in the Old World, in 
the very midst of classic doctrine and classic art, of the 

' Elliot in 'Journ. Eth. Sm,' toI. i. pp. B8, 115. 12fi. I.ubh.<ofc, 'Origin 
of Cirilizjitioa.'p. 222. Porbea l.-alie, "Ewly Racat of ScolUud,' vol. ii. p^ 
♦«2,e1o. Prof. Ufhreelit, in 'Zlaclir. fur Kthnologie.'roL v., p. 100. compstw 
tha lield-pn>tvr>>nc Pru|io«-lieriDra oFsnciunt Italy, dnubed with minium. 

> Ward, 'Hm'ioiw,'vi>].ii.pii. 143, IBS, etc., uu -.f21, Bes>lM> Latham. ' Itcwa-. 
Eth.' ToL IL p. S3^. (Siah-punh, (tone oflered tu the npreacntatiTe of deity) 
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woisltip of the same rude objectB, whose veneration no 

doubt dated from remote barbaric antiquity. As Mr. Grote 
Bays, speaking of Greek worship, " The primitive memorial 
erected to a god did not even pretend to be an imuge, but 
waa often nothing more than a piUar, a board, a shapeless 
stone or a post, receiving care and decoration from the 
neighbourhood, aa well as worship." Such were the log 
that stood for Artemis in Eubceii, the stake that repre- 
sented Pallas Athene, " sine effigie rudis palus, et informe 
lignum,* the unwroiight stone {Ki0os iipyoi) at Hyettos 
which " after the ancient manner " represented Herakles, 
the thirty such stones whiih the Pharieans in like archaic 
fashion worshipped for the gods, and that one whiuh re- 
ceived such honour in Bceotian festivals as representing the 
Thespian Eros. Theoplirastus, in the 4tli century B.C., 
depicts the superstitious Greek passing the anointed stones 
in tlie streets, taking out his phial and pouring oil on them, 
falling on hia knees to adore, and going his way. Six cen- 
turies later, Arnobius could describe from his own heathen 
life the state of mind of the stock-and-stone worshipper, 
telling how when he saw one of the stones anointed with 
oil, he accosted it in flatterijig words, and asked benefits 
from the senseless thing as though it contained a present 
power.' The ancient and gi-aphic pnsaage in the book of 
Isaiah well marks stone-worship within the range of the 
Semitic race : 



" Among the smooth etor.ee of the valley is thy portioa : 
Thaj-, they are tliy lot: 

Bven to them host thou poured a drink-offering, 
Host thou offered a meat-otToring."' 



■ Oroto, ' HuL of Orwce,' vol ir. p. 132 ; Wslcker, ' OrischiacLa QUOmt- 
latire,' vnl. i, p. 220. Mejoers. toL i. p. IGO, eto. Detaila eap. in FBUxanJu ; 
Theophraal. Cliaract. »tL ; Tacit Hist. iL 3 ; Amobiua, Adv. QbW ; Tar- 
tnlliunDS ; Ckineus Alexandr. 

■ la. IriL 6. The tint liiie, "bcliliiilkflj-niihkLl bh/^lku.-h," tunuon the pan 



Long nfterwftTtls, among the local cleitiea which Mohammed 
found in Arabia, and which Dr. Sprenger thinks he even 
acknowledged as divine daring a moment when he well nigh 
broke down in his career, were Maniih and LS,t, the one a 
rock, the other a stone or a. stone idol ; while the veneration 
of the blftclf stone of the Knaba, which Captain Burton 
thinks an aerolite, was undoubtedly a local rite wliich the 
Prophet transplanted into his new religion, where it 
flourishes to this diiy.' The curious passage in Sanchonia- 
thon which speaks of the Heaven-god forming the "bretyls, 
animated stones" (6ths Oipavhs BoinJAio, AWows ifi^jfovi, 
fnixai-rjiTotid'Oi-) perhaps refers to meteorites or supposed 
thunderbolts fallen from the clouds. To the old Phoenician 
religion, which made so deep & contact with the Jewish world 
on the one side and the Greek and Roman on the other, 
there belonged the stone pillars of Baal and the wooden 
Asheni-cones, but how far these objects were of the character 
of idlars, symbols, or fetishes, is a riddle.' We may still 
Bay with Tacitus, describing the conical pillar wMch stood 
instead of an image to represent the Paphian Venus — "et 
ratio in obscuro." 

Tliere are accounts of formal Christian prohibitions of 
stone-worship in France and England, reaching on into the 
early middle ages,* which show this barbaric eultus as then 
distinctly lingering in popular religion. Coupling this fact 
with the accounts of the groups of standing- stones set up to 
represent deities in South India, a plausible solution is sug- 
gested for RU interesting problem of Prehistoric Arcbeeology 
in Europe. Are the menhirs, cromlechs, etc., idols, and circles 
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and lines of idols, worshipped by remotely aacieat dwellers 
ill tbe land aa representatives or embodimeuts of their goils ? 
It m:iy well be so : yet the ideas with which stone-worship 
is carried on by different races are raultifarions, and the 
analogy may be misleading. It is remarkable to what late 
times full and genuine stone- worship has survived in 
Europe. In certiiin mountain districts of Norway, up to 
the end of the lust century, tlie peasants used to preserve 
round stones, washed them every Thursday evening (which 
seems to show some connection with Thor), smeared them 
with butter before the fire, laid them in the seat of honour 
vn fresh straw, and at certain times of the year steeped 
them in ale, that they might bring luck and comfort to the 
house.' In an account dating from 1851, the islanders of 
Inniskea, off Mayo, are declared to have a stone carefully 
wrapped in flannel, which is brought out and worshipped at 
certain periods, and when a storm arises it is supphcated to 
Bend a wreck on the coast.' No savage ever showed more 
clearly by his treatment of a fetish that he considered it a 
pergonal being, than did these Norwegians and Irishmen. 
The etlmographic argument from the existence of sti.ck- 
and-stone worship among so many nations of comparatively 
high culture seems to me of great weight as bearing on 
relijfious development among mankind. To imagine that 
peoples skilled in carving wood and stone, and using these 
arts habitually in making idols, should have gone out of 
their way to invent a practice of worshipping logs and 
pebbles, is not a likely theoiy. But on the other hand, when 
it is considered how such a rude object serves to uncultured 
men as a divine image or receptacle, there is nothing strange 
in its being a relic of early barbarism holding its place 
against more artistic models through ages of advancing 
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civilization, by virtue of the tradilional sanctity which 
belongs to survival from remote antiquity. 

By a. scarcely perceptible transition, we pass to Idolatry. 
A few chips or acratches ur daubs of paint suffice to convert 
the rude post or stone into an idol. Difficulties which com- 
plicate tile study of stock-and- stone worship disappear in 
the worship of even the rudest of unequivocal images, which 
can no longer be mere altars, and if symbols must at least 
be ajTnbols of a personal being. Idolatry occupies a re- 
markable district in the history of religion. It hardly 
belongs to the lowest savagery, which simply seems not to 
have attained to it, and it hardly belongs to the higltest 
ci\'i]tzation, which has discarded it. Its place is inter- 
mediate, ranging from the higher savagery where it first 
dearly appears, to the middle civilization where it reaches 
its extreme development, and thenceforward its continuance 
is in dwindUng survival and sometimeB expanding revival. 
The position thus outlined is, however, very difficult to map 
exactly. Idolatry does not seem to come in unifonnly among 
the higher savages ; it belongs, for instance, fully to the 
Society Islanders, but not to the Tongans and Fijians. 
Among higher nations, its presence or absence does not 
necessarily agree wiih particular national affinities or levels 
of culture — compaie the idol- worship ping Hindu with his 
ethnic kinsman the idol-hating Parsi, or the idolatrous 
Phteniciau with his ethnic kinsman the Isi'aelite, among 
whose people the incidental relapse into tlie proscribed 
image-worsliip was a memory of disgrace. Moreover, its 
tendency to revive is ethnographicaUy embarntssing. The 
ancient Vedic religion seems not to recognize idolatry, yet 
the modem Brahmans, professed followers of Vedic doc- 
trine, are among the gieatest idolaters of the world. Early 
Christianity by no means abrogated the Jewish law 
against image- worship, jet image-worshtp became and 
BtJll remains widely spread and deeply rooted in Christen- 
dom. 

Of Idolatrj', so far as its nature is symbolic or represents- 
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live, I have given some account elsewhere.^ The old and 
greatest difficulty in investigating the general subject is 
this, that an image may be, even to two votaries kneeling 
side by side before it, two utterly different things ; to the 
one it may be only a symbol, a portrait, a memento ; while 
to the other it is an intelligent and active being, by virtue 
of a life or spirit dwelling in it or acting through it. In 
both cases Image-worship is connected with the belief in 
spiritual beings, and is in fact a subordinate development 
of animism. But it is only so far as the image approxi- 
mates to the nature of a material body provided for a spirit, 
that Idolatry comes properly into connection with Fetishism. 
It is from this point of view that it is proposed to examine 
here its purpose and its place in history. An idol, so far as 
it belongs to the theory of spirit-embodiment, must combine 
the characters of portrait and fetish. Bearing this in mind, 
and noticing how far the idol is looked on as in some way 
itself an energetic object, or as the very receptacle enshrin- 
ing a spiritual god, let us proceed to judge how far, along 
the course of civilization, the idea of the image itself exert- 
ing power or being actually animate has prevailed in the 
mind of the idolator. 

As to the actual origin of idolatry, it need not be sup- 
posed that the earliest idols made by man seemed to theii* 
maker living or even active things. It is quite likely that 
the primary intention of the image was simply to serve as a 
sign or representative of some divine personage, and cer- 
tainly this original character is more or less maintained in 
the world tlirough the long history of image-worship. At a 
stage succeeding this original condition, it may be argued, 
the tendency to identify the symbol and the symbolized, a 
tendency so strong among children and the ignorant every- 
where, led to the idol being treated as a living powerful 
being, and thence even to explicit doctrines as to the mimner 
of its energy or animation. It is, then, in this secondary 
stage, where the once merely representative image is passing 

> < Early Hist of Mankind,* ohap. rl 
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into the active image-fetisli, that we are particularly coH" 
cenied to understand it. Here it is reasonable to judge the 
idolator by his distinct actions and beliefs. A line of illus- 
trative examples will carry the personality of the idol through 
grade after grade of civilization. Among the lower races, 
anch thoughts are displayed by the Kurile islander throwing 
his idol into the sea to calm the storm ; by the negi-o who 
feeds ancestral iina^ies and brings thezn a share of his 
trade profits, but will beat an idol or fling it into the fire if 
it cannot ^ve him luck or preserve him from sickness ; by 
famous idols of Madagascar, of which one goes about of 
himself or guides hia bearers, and another answers when 
spoken to — at least, they did this till they were ignominiously 
found out a few years ago. Among Tatar peoples of North 
Asia and Europe, conceptions of this class are illustrated 
W the Ostyak, who clothes his puppet and feeds it with 
broth, but if it brings him no sport will try the effect of a 
good thrashing on it. after whii-li he will clothe and feed it 
again ; by the Lapps, who fancied their uncouth images 
could go about at will; or the Esths, who wondered that 
their idols did not bleed when Dieterich the Christian priest 
hewed them down. Among high Asiatic nations, what 
could be more anthropomorphic than the rites of modem 
Hinduism, the dances of the nautch-girls before the idols, 
the taking out of Jagannatb in procession to pay visits, the 
spinning of tops before Krishna to amuse him ? Buildhism 
is n religion in its principles little favourable to idolatry. 
Yet, from setting up portrait -statues of Gautama and other 
saints, there developed itself the full worship of images, and 
even of images with hidden joints and cavities, which moved 
and spoke as in our own middle ages. In China, we read 
stories of worshippers abusing some idol that has failed in 
its duty. " How now," they say, "you dog of a spirit; we 
have given you an abode in a splendid temple, we gild you 
and feed you and fumigate you with incense, and yet you 
are so ungrateful that you won't listen to our prayers ! " So 
they drag him in the dirt, and then, if they get what they 
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want, it is but to clean him and set him up again, with 
apologies and promises of a new coat of gilding. There is 
what appears a genuine story of a Chinaman who had paid 
an idol priest to cure his daughter, but she died ; whereupon 
the swindled worshipper brought an action of law against 
the god, who for his fraud was banished from the province. 
The classic instances, again, are perfect — ^the dressing and 
anointing of statues, feeding them with delicacies and divert- 
ing them with raree-shows, summoning them as witnesses ; 
the story of the Arkadian youths coming back from a bad 
day's hunting and revenging themselves by scourging and 
pricking Pan's statue, with its companion tale of the image 
which fell upon the man who ill-treated it; the Tyrians 
chaining the statue of the Sun-god that he might not 
abandon their city ; Augustus chastising in effigy the ill- 
behaved Neptune ; Apollo's statue that moved when it 
would give an oracle ; and the rest of the images which 
brandished weapons, or wept, or sweated, to prove their 
supernatural powers. Such ideas continued to hold their 
place in Christendom, as was natural, considering how 
directly the holy image or picture took the place of the 
household god or the mightier idol of the temple. The 
Russian boor covering up the saint's picture that it may not 
see him do wrong ; the Mingrelian borrowing a successful 
neighbour's saint when his own crop fails, or when about to 
perjure himself, choosing for the witness of his deceitful 
oath a saint of mild countenance and merciful repute ; the 
peasant of Southern Europe, alternately coaxing and tramp- 
ling on his special saint-fetish, and ducking the Virgin or 
St. Peter for rain ; the winking and weeping images that are 
worked, even at this day, to the greater glory of God, or 
rather to the greater shame of Man — these are but the 
extreme instances of the worshipper's endowment of the 
sacred image with a life and personality modelled on his 
own.* 

* For general collections of evidence, see especially Meiners, ' Geschiohto 
der Religionem,' yol i. books L and y. ; Bastian, 'Mensch,* toL U. ; Wait^ 
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Tlie appearance of idolatry at a grade above the lowest of 
known human culture, and its development in extent and 
elaborateness nnder liigher conditions of civilization, are 
well displayed among the native races of America- " Con- 
spicuous by its absence " among mauy of the lower tribes, 
image-worship comes plainly into view toward the upper 
levels of savngerv, as where, for instance, Brazilian native 
tribes set up in their huts, or in the recesses of the forest, 
their pigmy heaven-dcacended figures of wax or wood ; ' or 
where the Maudans, howling and whining, made their prayers 
before puppets of grass and skins ; or where the spiritual 
beings of the Algonquins {" manitu " or " oki "} were repre- 
sented by, and in language identified with, the carved 
wooden heads or more complete images to which worship 
and sacrifice were offered. Among the Virginians and other 
of the nifjre cultured Southern tribes, these idols even 
had temples to dwell in.' The discoverers of the New 
World found idohitrj' an accepted institution among the 
islanders of the ^Vest Indies. These strong aiiiuiists are 
recorded to have carved their little images in the shapes in 
which they believed the spirits themselves to have appeared 
to them ; and some human figures bore the names of ancestors 
in memory of them. The images of such "cemi" or 
spirits, some animal, but most of human type, were found 
by thousands ; and it is even declared that an island near 
Hayti had a population of idol-makera, who especially made 
images of nocturnal spectres. The spirit could be conveyed 
with the image, both were called " cemi," and in the local 
accounts of sacrifices, oracles, and miracles, the deity mid 
the idol are mixed together in a way which at least shows 
the extreme closeness of their connexion in the native 



' Anthro|>o!ngiB ;' De Brosgrn, ' Dieni Fetiches,' etc Puticulir drtgiiU is 
J. L. Wildon, -W Mr.' p. 3U3 ; Ellis ■ Miui««ascar,' vol i. p. 305; Ciiatrin, 
* Fiauische UvtholoKie, ' p. 183, «tc. ; WunI, 'Hindoos,' toL u. ; Kojipau, 
•Rol. des Buddha," vol L p, *93, cW, ; Grotp, 'Hiat. DrGreecs.' 
' J. C. MQlli^r, 'Ainer. Urrelig." p. 283; Muiufra, vol. i. p. IflS. 
lyiskiel, ' lud. of N. A.' vol, i. p. 39. Siiiiili. ' Vii^nia,' In Pinkerton, 
•oL jju. p. 1*. Wait*, vol, iii. p. 203 ; J, Q. MiLllpr, Fl>. 95-S, 128. 
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miod.^ If we pass to the far higher culture of Pera, we 
find idols in full reverence, some of them complete figures, 
but the great deities of Sun and Moon figured by discs with 
human countenances, like those which to this day represent 
them in S}nnbol among ourselves. As for the conquered 
neighbouring tribes brought under the dominion of the 
Incas, their idols were carried, half trophies and half hos- 
tages, to Cuzco, to rank among the inferior deities of the 
Peruvian Pantheon.* In Mexico, idolatry had attained to its 
full barbaric development. As in the Aztec mind the world 
swarmed with spiritual deities, so their material representa- 
tives the idols stood in the houses, at the comers of the 
streets, on every hill and rock, to receive from passers-by some 
little offering — a nosegay, a whiflf of incense, a drop or two of 
blood ; while in the temples more huge and elaborate images 
enjoyed the dances and processions in their honour, were 
fed by the bloody sacrifice of men and beasts, and received 
the tribute and reverence paid to the great national gods.' 
Up to a certain point, such evidence bears upon the present 
question. We learn that the native races of the New World 
had idols, that those idols in some sort represented ances- 
tral souls and other deities, and for them received adora- 
tion and sacrifice. But whether the native ideas of the 
connexion of spirit and image were obscure, or whether the 
foreign observers did not get at these ideas, or partly for 
both reasons, there is a general want of express statement 
how far the idols of America remained mere symbols or 
portraits, or how far they had come to be considered the 
animated bodies of the gods. 

It is not always thus, however. In the island regions of 

* Fernando Colombo, * Vita del Amm. OrUtoforo Colombo,' Venice, 1571, 
p. 127, etc ; and * Life of Colon,' in Pinkerton, voL xii. p. 84. Herrera, 
dec L iii. 8. Rochefort, * lies Antilles,* pp. 421-4. Waits, voL iii p. 884 ; 
J. G. MUller, pp. J 71-6, 182, 210, 232. 

• Preacott, ' Peru,' toL L pp. 71, 89 ; Waits, voL ir. p. 458 ; J. G. Miillar, 
pp. 322, 371. 

' Brasseor, ' Mexiqoe,' roL iiL p. 486 ; Waiti, tqL It. pu 148 ; J. G. Mfiller^ 
p. 642. 
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the Southern Hemisphere, while image-worship scarcely 
appears among tlie Andaman islanders, Tasmanians, or 
Australians, and is absent or rare in various Pajmnn and 
Polynesian districts, it prevails amoni; the majority of tlie 
island tribes who have attained to middle and high savage 
levels. In Polynesian islands, where the meaning of the 
native idolatry has been carefully examined, it is found to 
rest on the most absolute theory of spirit-embodiment. 
Thus, New Zealanders set up memorial idols of deceased 
persons near the burial-pkce, tallciug aflectionately to them 
as if still alive, and casting gaiments to them when they 
passed by, and preserve in their houses small can'ed 
wooden images, each dedicated to the spirit of an ancestor. 
It is distinctly held that such an atua or ancestral deity 
enters into the substance of an image in order to hold con- 
verse with the living, A priest can by repeating churms 
cause the spirit to enter into the idol, whifh he will even jerk 
by a string round its neck to arrest its attention ; it is the 
same atua or spii-it which will at times enter not the image 
but the priest himself, tlu'ow him into convulsions, and de- 
liver oracles through him ; while it is quite understood that 
the images themselves are not objects of worship, nor do 
they possess in themselves any virtue, but derive their 
Bucredness from beuig the temporary abodes of spirits.' 
In the Society Islands, it was noticed in Captain Cook's ex- 
ploitation that the carved wooden images at burial-places 
were not considered mere memorials, but abodes into which 
the soids of the departed retired. In Mr. Ellis's account 
of the Polynesian idolatry, relating as it seems especially to 
this gi'uiip, the sacred objects might be either mere sti Tka 
and stones, or carved wooden images, from six to eight feet 
long down to as many inches. Some of these were to re- 
present "tii," divine manes or spirits of the dead, while 
others were to represent " tu," or deities of higher rank 
and power. At certain seasons, or in answer to tlie prayers 
of the priests, these spiritual beings entered into the idols, 
■ Shortknd, ' Tradi. of N. Z.' etc. p. 83 ; Tayliir. jij). 171, 183. 312. 
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wliich then became very powerful, but when the spirit de- 
parted, the idol remained only a sacred object. A god 
often came to and passed from an image in the body of a 
bird, and spiritual influence could be transmitted from an 
idol by imparting it by contact to certain valued kinds of 
feathers, which could be carried away in this " inhabited " 
state, and thus exert power elsewhere, and transfer it to 
new idols. Here then we have the similarity of souls to 
other spirits shown by the similar way in which both be- 
come embodied in images, just as these same people con- 
sider both to enter into human bodies. And we have the 
pure fetish, which here is a feather or a log or stone, brought 
togetlier with the more elaborate carved idol, all under one 
common principle of spirit embodiment.^ In Borneo, not- 
withstanding the Moslem prohibition of idolatry, not only 
do images remain in use, but the doctrine of spirit-embodi- 
ment is distinctly applied to them. Among the tribes of 
Western Sarawak the priestesses have made for them rude 
figures of birds, which none but they may touch. These 
are supposed to become inhabited by spirits, and at the 
great harvest feasts are hung up in bunches of ten or twenty 
in the long common room, carefully veiled with coloured 
handkerchiefs. Again, among some Dayak tribes, they will 
make rude figures of a naked man and woman, and place 
these opposite to one another on the path to the farms. On 
their heads are head-dresses of bark, by their sides is the 
betel-nut basket, and in their hands a short wooden spear. 
These figures are said to be inhabited each by a spirit who 
prevents inimical influences from passing on to the farms, 
and likewise from the farms to the village, and evil betide 
the profane wretch who lifts his hand against them — violent 
fever and sickness would be sure to follow.* 

West Africa naturally applies its familiar fetish-doctrine 

* J. R. Forster, * Obe. during Voyage,* London, 1778, p. 584, etc Ellia, 
*PolyD. Res.' vol. L p. 281, etc., 823, etc See also Earl, ' Papuans,' p. 84 ; 
Bastian, * Psycbologie,' p. 78 (Nias). 

« St John, *Far East,' vol. L p. 198. 
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of spirit- embodiment to images or idols. How an imagtt 
may be considered a receptacle for a spirit, is well shown 
here bj- the straw and rag figures of men and beasts made 
in Cnlabar at the great trienninl purification, for the ex- 
pelled spirits to take refuge in, whereupon they are got rid 
of over the border.^ As to positive idols, nothing could 
be more explicit than the Gold-Coast account of certain 
■wooden figures called " amagai," which are specially 
treated by a " wong-mnn " or priest, and have a " wong " 
or deity in connexion with them ; bo close is the connexion 
conceived between spirit and image, that the idol is itself 
called " wong."* So in the Ewe district, the same " edro " 
or deity who inspires Uie priest is also present in the idol, 
and " edro" signifies both god and idol.' AVaitz sums up 
the principles of West African idolatry in a distinct theory 
of embodiment, as follows : " The god himself is invisible, 
but the devotional feeling and especinlly the hvely fancy of 
the negro demands a visible object to which worship may be 
directed. He wishes really and sensibly to behold tlie god, 
and seeks to shape in wood or clay the conception he has 
formed of him. Now if the priest, whom the god himself 
at times inspires and takes possession of, consecrates this 
figure to him, tlie idea has only to follow that the god may 
in consequence be pleased to take up his abode in the 
figure, to which he may be spei'ially invited by the conse- 
cration, ajid thus image-worship is seen to be comprehen- 
sible enough. Denhom found that even to take a man's 
portrait was dangerous and caused mistrust, from the fear 
that a part of the living man's soul might be conveyed by 
magic into the artificial figure. The idols are not, as Bos- 
man thinks, deputies of the gods, but merely objects in 
which the god loves to place himself, and which at the same 
time display him in sensible presence to his adorers. The 

■ HntchinMMl in "Tr. Eth. Soc' vol i. p. 8SS ; bw Butian. ' Payclialogie, 
p. 173. 

■ StainluiiKT, in ' Hagu. der Evang, MiMJonen,' Buel, ISGfl, No. S^ ^ 
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god is also by no means bound fast to his dwelling in the 
image, he goes out and in, or rather is present in it some* 
times with more and sometimes with less intensity."^ 

Castren's wide and careful researches among the rude 
Turanian tribes of North Asia, led him to form a similar 
conception of the origin and nature of their idolatry. The 
idols of these people are uncouth objects, often mere stones 
or logs with some sort of human countenance, or sometimes 
more finished images, even of metal ; some are large, some 
mere dolls; they belong to individuals, or families, or 
tribes ; they may be kept in the yurts for private use, or 
set up in sacred groves or on the steppes or near the hunt- 
ing and fishing places they preside over, or they may even 
have special temple-houses; some open-air gods are left 
naked, not to spoil good clothes, but others under cover are 
decked out with all an Ostyak's or Samoyed's wealth of 
scarlet cloths and costly furs, necklaces and trinkets ; and 
lastly, to the idols are made rich offerings of food, clothes, 
furs, kettles, pipes, and the rest of the inventory of Siberian 
nomade wealth. Now these idols are not to be taken as 
mere symbols or portraits of deities, but the worshippers 
mostly imagine that the deity dwells in the image or, so to 
speak, is embodied in it, whereby the idol becomes a real 
god capable of giving health and prosperity to man. On 
the one hand, the deity becomes serviceable to the wor- 
shipper by being thus contained and kept for his use, and 
on the other hand, the god profits by receiving richer offer- 
ings, failing which it would depart from its receptacle. We 
even hear of numerous spirits being contained in one image, 
and flying off at the death of the shaman who owned it. In 
Buddhist Tibet, as in West Africa, the practice of conjuring 
into puppets the demons which molest men is a recognized 
rite ; while in Siam the making of clay puppets to be ex- 
posed on trees or by the roadside, or set adrift with food- 

' Waits, * Anthro(>ologie,'ToL ii. p. 188; Denham, 'TraTolfl,*ToL i. p. 118; 
Romer, * Guiuea ; * Bosman, ' Guinea,' in Pinkerton, ToL xtL 8ea alas 
Liviiif^tone, *S. Afr.' p. 282 (Baloiida.) 
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oAedDgn in baskets, is a recognized manner of expelling 

In the image-worship of modem India, 
dop op traces of the embodiment-theory. It is pos- 
tar the intelligent Hindu to attach as little real per- 
aomditT to a diTine image, as to the man of straw which he 
makes in order to celebrate the fimeral rites of a relative 
whose body cannot be recovered. He can even protest 
a^^iinst being treated as an idolater at all, declaring the 
images of his gods to be but symbols, bringing to his mind 
thoughts of the real deities, as a portrait reminds one of a 
firiend no longer to be seen in the body. Yet in the popular 
religion of his country, what could be more in conformity 
irith the fetish-theory than the practice of making tem- 
porary hollow clay idols by tens of thousands, which receive 
no veneration for themselves, and only become objects of 
irorship when the officiating brahman has invited the deity 
to dwell in the image, performing the ceremony of the 
** adhi^'^sa *' or inhabitation, after which he puts in the eyes 
and the " prana," i. e., breath, life, or soul.* 

Nowhere, perhaps, in the wide history of religion, can 
we find definitions more full and absolute of the theory of 
deities actually animating their images, than in those pas- 
sages from early Christian writers which describe the nature 
and operation of the heathen idols. Amobius introduces 
the heathen as declaring that it is not the bronze or gold and 
silver material they consider to be gods, but they worship 
in them those beings which sacred dedication introduces, 
and causes to inhabit the artificial images.' Augustine 
eites as follows the opinions attributed to Hermes Trisme- 
gistus. This Egyptian, he tells us, considers some gods as 
made by the highest Deity, and some by men ; " he asserts 
the visible and tangible images to be as it were bodies of 

* Cabtrdn. *FiniL Myth.' p. 198, etc ; Bastian, 'Psych.' p. 84, 208, 
'OoMtl. AHien,* voL iii. p. 293, 486. See ' Joum. Ind. Archip.* voL iL p. 850 
(Chinese. ) 

' Max Miiller, «Chi])S,' vol. L p. xviL ; Ward, 'Hindooa,' voL L p^ 198, 
vol ii. p. XXXV. 164, 234, 292, 485. 

' Amobius Adversus Gentes, vi. 17-19. 
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gods, for there are within them certain invited spirits, of 
Bome avail fur doing harm, or for fuliilling certain desirea 
of those who pay them divine honoui's and rites of worship. 
By a certain art to connect these invisible spirits with visible 
objects of corporeal matter, that such may be as it were 
animated bodies, effigies dedicate and subservient to the 
spirits — ^this is what he calls malung gods, and men have 
received this great and wondrous power." And further, 
this Trismegistus is made to speak of " statues animated 
with sense aud full of spirit, duing so great things ; statues 
prescient of the future, aud predicting it by lots, by priests, 
by dreams, and by many other ways." ' This idea, as ac- 
cepted by the early Christians themselves, with the qualifi- 
cation that the spiritual beings inhabiting the idob were not 
beneficent deities but devils, is explicitly stiited by Miuuciua 
Fehx, in a passnge in the ' Octuvius,' which gives an in- 
structive acctmiit of the animistic philosophy of Christianity 
towards tlie beginning of the tliird century : " Thus these 
impure spirits or demons, as shown by the magi, by the 
philosophers, and by Plato, are concealed by consecration 
in statues and images, and by their afflatus obtain the 
authority as of a present deity when at times they inspire 
-priests, inhabit temples, occasionally animate the filaments 
of the entrails, govern the Hight of birds, guide the falling 
of lots, give oracles enveloped in many Jalsiehoods . . . 
also secretly creeping into (men's) bodies as thin spirits, 
they feign diseases, terrify minds, distort hmba, in order to 
compel men to their worship ; that fattening on the steam 
of altars or their oifered victims from the (locks, they may 
seem to have cured the ailments which they had constrained. 
And these are the madmen whom ye see rush forth Into 

' Anguatinus ' De Civ, Dei,' viii. 23: "at ille TiaibtUa et coDtreutaHilut 
diuulucrB, vuliit curpum deorum esEe uhserit ; inesie autem lu* [{uuaditin 

■piri[u« mvitutiiB, vU: Hos ergo spiritus iuviubilea ^r luiviu 

qUHluUta viailiililioa rehaa corporalia luult^iie i:upiiliire, ut bial quasi anun^iu 
cur)njt«, lUia a|iirilibuii dicuUi Bt aiibJiia aiiuulacru, etc" Sia alao Tcr- 
tulUauui Lie Spectooulia xiL l " iu monaanim autem idolia dKiuauia una- 
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public places ; and the very priests without the temple thiia 
go mad, thus rave, thus whirl about. . . . All these 
thiiigs most of you know, how the very demons confess of 
themselves, ao often as they are expelled hy us from the 
patient's bodies with torments of word and fires of prayer. 
Saturn himself, and Serapis, and Jupiter, and whatsoever 
demons ye worship, overcome by pain declare what they 
are ; nor surely do they lie concerning their iniquity, abo^e 
all when several of yon are present. Believe these wit- 
nesses, confessing the truth of themselves, that tliey are 
demons. For adjured by the true and only God, they 
shudder reluctant in the wretched bodies ; and either they 
issue forth at once, or vanish gradually, according as the 
faith of the patient aids, or the grace of the curer 
favours." ' 

The strangeness with which such words now fall upon 
our ears is full of siguificance. It is one symptom of that 
vast quiet change which has come over animistic philosophy 
in the modem educated world. Whole orders of spiritual 
beings, worshipped in polytheistic religion, aud degraded in 
early Christendom to real hut evil demons, have since 
passed from objective to subjective existence, have faded 
from the SpirituiJ into the Ide^il. By the operation of" 
similar intellectual changes, the general theory of spirit- 
embodiment, having fulfilled the great work it had for ages 
to do in reUgion and philosophy, has now dwindled within 
the limits of the educated world to near its vanishing-point. 
The doctrines of Disease-possession and Oracle-possession, 
once integral parts of the higher philosophy, and still main- 
taining a vigorous existence in the lower culture, seem to 
be dying out within the influence of the higher into dog- 
matic survival, conscious metaphor, and popular super- 
Btition. The doctrine of spirit- embodiment in objects, 
Fetishism, now scarcely appears outside barharic regions, 
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Bave in the peasant folklore which keeps it up amongst us 
with so many other remnants of barbaric thought. And 
the like theory of spiritual influence as applied to Idolatry, 
though still to be studied among savages and barbarians, 
and on record in past ages of the civilized world, has per- 
ished so utterly amongst ourselves, that few but students 
are aware of its ever having existed. 

To bring home to our minds the vastness of the intel- 
lectual tract which separates modem from savage philo- 
sophy, and to enable us to look back along the path where 
step by step the mind's journey was made, it will serve us 
to glance over the landmarks which language to this day 
keeps standing. Our modem languages reach back through 
the middle ages to classic and barbaric times, where in this 
matter the transition from the crudest primaeval animism is 
quite manifest. We keep in daily use, and turn to modem 
meaning, old words and idioms which carry us home to the 
philosophy of ancient days. We talk of "genius" still, 
but with thought how changed. The genius of Augustus 
was a tutelary demon, to be sworn by and to receive offer- 
ings on an altar as a deity. In modern English, Shakspere, 
Newton, or Wellington, is said to be led and prompted by 
his genius, but that genius is a shrivelled philosophic meta- 
phor. So the word " spirit " and its kindred terms keep 
up with wondrous pertinacity the traces which connect the 
thought of the savage with its hereditary successor, the 
thought of the philosopher. Barbaric philosophy retains 
as real what civilized language has reduced to simile. The 
Siamese is made drunk with the demon of the arrack that 
possesses the drinker, while we with so diff'erent sense still 
extract the " spirit of wine." ^ Look at the sa3dng ascribed 
to Pythagoras, and mentioned by Porphyry. ** The sound 
indeed which is given by striking brass, is the voice of a 
certain demon contained in that brass." These might have 
been the representative words of some savage animistic philo- 

* Bastian, 'Oestl. Asien,' voL ii p. 455. See Spiegel, 'i vesta,* vol. iL 
p. 54 
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eopher; but with the clinngcd meaning brought by centuriea 
of philosophizing, Oken hit upon a definition almost iden- 
tical in form, that " ^VTiat sounds, announces its spirit" 
(" Was tont, gibt seinen G-eist kund.") ' What the savngo 
would have meant, or Porphyry after him did mean, was that 
the brass was actually animated by a spirit of the brass apart 
fi-om its matter, but when a modem philosopher takes up 
the old phrase, all he means is the qualities of the brass. 
As for our own selves and our feelings, we still talk of 
" animal spirits," of being in " good and bad spirits," only 
recalling with an effort the long past metaphysics which 
such words once expressed. The modem theory of the 
mind considers it capable of performing even exalted and 
unusual functions without the intervention of prompting or 
exciting demons; yet the old recognition of such beings 
crops up here and there in phrases which adapt animistic 
ideas to commonplaces of human disposition, as when a 
man is still said to be animated by a patriotic spirit, or 
possessed by a spirit of disobedience. In old times the 
iyyaaipifivOos, or " ventriloquus " was really held to have a 
spirit rumbling or talking from inside his body, as when 
Eurykles the soothsayer was inspired by such a familiar; 
or when a certain Patriarch mentioning a _demon heard to 
speak out of a man's belly, remarks on the worthy place it 
had chosen to dwell in. In the time of Hippokrates, the 
giving of oracular responses by such ventriloquism was 
practised by certain women as a profession. To this day 
in China one may get an oracular response from a spirit 
apparently talking out of a medium's stomach, for a fee of 
about twopence -halfpenny. How changed a philosophy it 
niai'ks, that among ourselves the word " ventriloquist " 
should have sunk to its present meaning.' Nor is that 



' Porphyr. da Tit* Pythagcpfs, Okan, ' Lshrbach der NaturphiloBophie,' 
2753. 

' Saidat. s. V. iyyanTflftiiVot ; Igidor. 
Baslitin, ' Mcusch." vol, ii ].. 679. M»ury, 
'CMneaa,' vol. ii, p. 116. 
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change less sign 1 Scant which, Btarting with the conception 
of a man being really hd€os, possessed by a deity within 
him, carries on a metamorphosed relic of this thorough 
animistic thought, from ivdovariacrfios to *' enthusiasm.** 
With all this, let it not be supposed that such change of 
opinion in the educated world has come about through 
wanton incredulity or decay of the religious temperament. 
Its source is the alteration in natural science, assigning new 
causes for the operations of nature and the events of life. 
The theory of the immediate action of personal spirits has 
here, as so widely elsewhere, given place to ideas of force 
and law. No indwelling deity now regulates the life of the 
burning sun, no guardian angels drive the stars across the 
arching firmament, the divine Ganges is water flowing down 
into the sea to evaporate into cloud and descend again in 
rain. No deity simmers in the boiling pot, no presiding 
spirits dwellnn the volcano, no howling demon shrieks from 
the mouth of the lunatic. There was a period of human 
thought when the whole universe seemed actuated by 
spiritual life. For our knowledge of our own history, it 
is deeply interesting that there should remain rude races 
yet living under the philosophy which we have so far passed 
from, since Physics, Chemistry, Biolof^r. have seized whole 
provinces of the ancient Animism, setting force for life and 
law for wilL 
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ANIMISM (amiinued). 

Spbibi ngirdcd u peraoniLl causes of Pheaomena of ths World— terrmditig 
BpiriTH B3 g<>ad and evil DcmoDS atTaiting man — T'liinta mnnirest in 
DreainH nnd VmotiB ; MighTniim.i ; Tncubi and ttu'cnoi; Vnmpirea; 
Visiannrj DemoDi — Demons of darkness reiwlled by hiu - Demons olha^ 
wise nianifoit : seeu by aniniitiB ; detected by footprints— Spiri la conceived 
and treated as material — Guardian and Familiar Flpirilj— Nature-Rptrlts; 
hietorical cnurse of the doctrine— S;>iHtii of VoIcrdob, Whirlpools, Rnclu 
— Water-Worahip : Spirits of Wells, Streams, Lakes, Ac- Tree-Wor- 
ahip : Spirila embodied in or ialiabitiiig Trees ; Spirits of Groves uid 
FureHte^AnimBl-Woishi)! : Animals iromliipped. direotly, or as iaciinia- 
tions or roprpsentativ™ of Deities ; Totem -Worship ; Serpent- Worship — 
Species- Deities ; their telsUan to AriJietypal Ideas. 

We have now to enter on the final topic of the inveatiga- 
lion of Aniniiain, by completing the classified survey of 
spiritutil beings in general, from the myriad souls, elves, 
fairies, genii, conceived as filling their multifarious offices in 
man's life and the world's, up to the deities who reign, few 
and mighty, over the spiiitual hierarchy. In spite of end- 
less diversity of detail, the general principles of this investi- 
gation seem comparatively easy of access to the enquirer, 
if he will use the two teys which the foregoing studies 
supply : first, that spiritual beings are modelled by man on 
bis primary conception of his own human soul, and second, 
that their pmpose is to explain nature on the primitive 
childlike theory that it is truly and throughout " Animated 
Nature." If, as the poet says, " Felix qui potuit remm 
cognoBcere causas," then rude ti-ibes of ancient men had 
within them tliis source of Jiappiness, that they could 
t'xplain to their own content the causes of things. For to 
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them spiritual beings, elves and gnomes, ghosts and manes, 
demons and deities, were the living personal causes of 
universal life. " The first men found everything easy, the 
mysteries of nature were not so hidden from them as from 
us," said Jacob Bohme the mystic. True, we may well 
answer, if these primitive men believed in that animistic 
philosophy of nature which even now survives in the savage 
mind. They could ascribe to kind or hostile spirits all good 
and evil of their own lives, and all striking operations of 
nature ; they lived in familiar intercourse with the living 
and powerful souls of their dead ancestors, with the spirits 
of the stream and grove, plain and mountain, they knew 
well the living mighty Sun pouring his beams of light and 
heat upon them, the living mighty Sea dashing her fierce 
billows on the shore, the great personal Heaven and Earth 
protecting and producing all things. For as the human 
body was held to live and act by virtue of its own irhf^biting 
spirit-soul, so the operations of the world seemed to be 
carried on by the influence of other spirits. And thus 
Animism, starting as a philosophy of human life, extended 
and expanded itself till it became a philosophy of nature at 
large. 

To the minds of the lower races it seems that all nature 
is possessed, pervaded, crowded, with spiritual beings. In 
seeking by a few types to give an idea of this conception of 
pervading Spirits in its savage and barbaric stage, it is not 
indeed possible to draw an absolute line of separation between 
spirits occupied in afiecting for good and ill the life of Man, 
and spirits specially concerned in carrying on the operations 
of Nature. In fact these two classes of spiritual beings blend 
into one another as inextricably as do the original animistic 
doctrines they are based on. As, however, the spirits con- 
sidered directly to affect the life and fortune of Man lie 
closest to the centre of the animistic scheme, it is well to 
give them precedence. The description and function of 
these beings extend upwards from among the rudest human 
tribes. MilHgan writes of the natives of Tasmania: "They 
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were polj-theietB, that is, they believed in guarilian angcla 
or spirits, and in a plurality of powerful, but generally evil- 
disposed beings, inliabiting crevices and cuverns of rocky 
mountains, and making temporary abode in hollow trees and 
solitary valleys : of these a few were supposed to be of great 
power, while the majority were much of the nature and 
attrihiites of the goblins and elves of our native land." * 
Olilfield writes of the aborigines of Australia, " The number 
of supernatural beings, feared if not loved, that they acknow- 
ledge, is exceedingly great ; for not only are the heavens 
peopled with such, but the whole face of the comitiy swarma 
with them ; every thicket, most watering-places, and all 
rocky places abound with evil spirits. In like manner, 
every natural phenomenon is believed to be the work of 
demons, none of which seem of a benign natiU'e, one and 
all apparently striving to do all imaginable mischief to the 
poor black fellow." ' It must be indeed an unhappy race 
among whom surli a dimonology could £.Iiape itself, and it 
is a relief to find that other people of low culture, while 
recognizing the same spiritnal world swarming about them, 
do not find its main attribute to be spite against themselves. 
Among the Algonquin Indians of North America, School- 
craft finds the very groundwork of their religion in the 
belief " that the whole visible and invisible creation is 
animated with various orders of malignant or benign 
spirits, who preside over the daily affairs and over the final 
destinies of men." * Among the Khonds of Orissa, Mac- 
pherson describes the greater gods and tribal manes, and 
below these the order of minor and local deities : " They 
are the tutelarj' gods of every spot on earth, having power 
over the functions of nature which operate there, and over 
everything relating to human life in it. Their number is 



* Bonwiclc, *TuniuiUiii,'p. 1E3. 

« OMfield in *Tr Elh. Soo.' vol iiL p. 2S8. 

• Schimlcrift. 'Algic Re».' vol. L |i. 41. ' IndUn Triba*,' voL IiL p. 337. 
Wkitz. vol. lii. p 191. See alao J. Q. Miillsr, p. 17S. (AntiUes IsUnden) { 
BiHssour, ' Mojique,' voL iii. p, 483. 
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nnlimited. They fill all nature, in which no power or object, 
from the sea to the clods of the field, is without its deity. 
They are the guardians of hills, groves, streams, fountains, 
paths, and hamlets, and are cognizant of every human 
action, want, and interest in the locality, where they pre- 
side." 1 Describing the animistic mythology of the Turanian 
tribes of Asia and Europe, Castren has said that every land, 
mountain, rock, river, brook, spring, tree, or whatsoever it 
may be, has a spirit for an inhabitant ; the spirits of the 
trees and stones, of the lakes and brooks, hear with pleasure 
the wild man's pious prayers and accept his offerings.' Such 
are the conceptions of the Guinea negro, who finds the 
abodes of his good and evil spirits in great rocks, hollow 
trees, mountains, deep rivers, dense groves, echoing caverns, 
and who passing silently by these sacred places leaves some 
offering, if it be but a leaf or a shell picked up on the 
beach.' Such are examples which not unfairly picture the 
belief of the lower races in a world of spirits on earth, and 
such descriptions apply to the state of men's minds along 
the course of civilization. 

The doctrine of ancient philosophers such as Pytha<][ora8* 
and lamblichus,* of spiritual beings swarming through the 
atmosphere we breathe, was carried on and developed in 
special directions in the discussions concerning the nature 
and functions of the world-pervading host of angels and 
devils, in the writings of the early Christian Fathers.* 
Theologians of modem centuries have for the most part 
seen reason to reduce within comparatively narrow limits 
the action ascribed to external spiritual beings on mankind ; 

* Maq)lier8on, 'India,' p. 90. See also Cross, Karens, in 'Journ. Amflr. 
Or. Soc.* Tol. iv. p. 816 ; Williams, * F\ji,' vol. L p. 239. 

« Gastrin, 'Finn. Myth,' p. 114, 182, etc. 

* J. L. Wilsim, • W. Afr.' p. 218, 888 ; Waitz, voL it p. 171. 

* Dio^ Laert. Vito Pythagor. 82. 

* lamblichas, ii. 

* Collected {)assages in Calmet, ' Diss, sor lea Esprits ; ' Uont, ' Zauber* 
Bibliothek,' voL ii p. 268, etc. ; toL vi p. 49, etc. ; mo Migna't 
Dictionariet. 



yet there are some who retain to the fiill the angelology and 
(lemonology of Origen and TertiiUian. These two views 
may be well contrasted by setting side by side the judg- 
ments of two ecclesiastics of the Koman Church, as to the 
belief in pervading demons prevalent in uncivilized countries. 
The celebrated commentator, Dom Cahnet, lays down in 
the most explicit terras the doctrine of angela and demons, 
as a matter of dogmatic theology. But he is less inclined 
to receive unquestioned the narratives of particular mani- 
festations in the meiliieval and modem world. He mentions 
indeed the testimony of Louis Vivez, that in the newly dis- 
covered countries of America, nothing is more common than 
to see spirits which appear at noonday, not only in the 
country but in towns and villages, speaking, commanding, 
sometimes even striking men ; and the account by Olaus 
Magnus of the spectres or spirits seen in Sweden and Nor- 
way, Finland and Laplaud, which do wonderful things, some 
even serinng men as domestics and driving the cattle out to 
pasture. But what Calniet remarks on tliese stories, ia that 
the greater ignorance prevaHa in a country, the mora super- 
stition reigns there.' It seems that in our own day, how- 
ever, the tendency is to encourage less sceptical views. 
Monsignor Gaume s book on ' Holy Water,' which not long 
since received the speciiil and formal approval of Pius IX., 
appears " at an epoch when the millions of evil angels which 
surround us are more enterprising than ever;" and here 
Olaus Magnus' story of the demons infesting Northern 
Europe is not only cited but corroborated.' On the whole. 
the survey of the doctrine of pervading spirits through nil 
the grades of culture is a remarknble display of intellectual 
continuity. Most justly does Ellis the missionary, depict- 
ing the South Sea Islanders' world crowded with its in- 
numerable pervading spii'its, point out the closeness of cor- 
respondence here between doctrines of the savage and tha 



' Calmat, 'Dissertation ii 
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civilized aninust, expressed as both may be in Milton's 
fjAmiliar lines : — 

*' Millions of spiritual oreatares walk the earth, 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep." ^ 

As with souls, so with other spirits, man's most distinct 
and direct intercourse is had where they become actually 
present to his senses in dreams and visions. The belief 
that such phantoms are real and personal spirits, suggested 
and maintained as it is by the direct evidence of the senses 
of sight, touch, and hearing, is naturally an opinion usual 
in savage philosophy, and indeed elsewhere, long and ob- 
stinately resisting the attacks of the later scientific doctrine. 
The demon Koin strives to throttle the dreaming Austra- 
lian ; ' the evil ** na " crouches on the stomach of the 
Karen ; ' the North American Indian, gorged with feasting, 
is visited by nocturnal spirits ; ^ the Caribs, subject to 
hideous dreams, often woke declaring that the demon 
Maboya had beaten them in their sleep, and they could 
still feel the pain.* These demons are the veiy elves 
and nightmares that to this day in benighted districts of 
Europe ride and throttle the snoring peasant, and whose 
names, not forgotten among the educated, have only 
made the transition from belief to jest.* A not less dis- 
tinct product of the savage animistic theory of dreams 
as real visits from personal spiritual beings, lasted on 
without a shift or break into the belief of mediaeval 
Christendom. This is the doctrine of the incubi and 
succubi, those male and female nocturnal demons which 

> Ellia, 'Polyn. Res.' toL L p. 88L 

* BftokhouM, ' Aostnlift,' p. 556 ; Gray, ' Anstnlia,' voL iL p. 887. 

* Mahoii, * Karens,' Lap. 211. 

* Schoolcraft, ' Indian Tribes,' part ill p. 226. 

* Rochefort, 'Antilles,' p. 419. 

* Grimm 'D. M.' p. 1193 ; Hannsch, 'Slaw. Myth.' p. 882; 8t Gair 4 
Brophy, ' Bulgaria,' p. 59; Wattke, ' Volksaberglanbe,' p. 122; Bastian, 
* Pbychologie,' p 108 ; Brand, voL iiL p 279 ; The man in nigkimM^ 
means spirit^ tit, or nymph ; compare Anglo-Sax. wudummn (wood-marv) 
secho. 



consort sexually with men tmd women. We may set out 
with their descriptions among the islanders of the Antilles, 
where they are the ghosts of the dead, vnniBhing when 
clutched ; ' in New Zealand, where ancestral deities " form 
attachments with females and pay them repeated visits," 
while in the Samoan Islands such Intercourse of mis- 
chievous inferior gods caused " many superuatural concep- 
tions ; " ' and in Laplaud, where details of this last extreme 
class have also been placed ou record.^ From these lower 
grades of culture we may follow the idea onward. B'oi'mal 
rites are specified in the Hindu Tantra, which enahle a 
man to obtain a companion-nymph bj worshipping her and 
repeating her name by night in a cemeterj-.* Augustine, in 
an instructive passage, states the popular notions of the 
visits of iiicubi, vouched for, he tells us, by testimony of 
Guch quantity and quality that it may seem impudence to 
deny it ; yet he is careful not to commit himself to a positive 
behef in such spirits.' Later theologians were less cautious, 
and grave argumentation on nocturnal intercourse with 
incubi and succubi was carried on till, at the height of 
meiheeval civihzation, we find it accepted in full belief by 
ecclesiastics and lawyers. Nor are we to count it as an 
ugly but harmless superstition, when for example we tind it 
set forth in the BuU of Pope Innocent VIII. in 1484, as an 
; and lAIe of Colon in 
'TongD li.' voL ii. p. 
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accepted accusation against ** many persons of both sexes, 
forgetful of their own salvation, and falling away from the 
Catholic faith." The practical outcome of this belief is 
known to students who have traced the consequence of the 
Papal Bull in the legal manual of the witchcraft tribunals, 
drawn up by the three appointed Inquisitors, the infamous 
Malleus Maleficarum ; and have followed the results of this 
again into those dreadful records which relate in their bald 
matter-of-fact phraseology the confessions of the crime of 
diabolic intercourse, wrung from the wretched victims 
worked on by threat and persuasion in the intervals of the 
rack, till enough evidence was accumulated for clear judg- 
ment, and sentence of the stake.^ I need not dwell ou the 
mingled obscenity and horror of these details, which here 
only have their bearing on the history of animism. But it 
will aid the ethnographer to understand the relation of 
modem to savage philosophy, if he will read Richard Bur- 
ton's seriously believing accoimt in the * Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,' where he concludes with acquiescence in a declara- 
tion lately made by Lipsius, that on the showing of daily 
narratives and judicial sentences, in no age had these 
lecherous demons appeared in such numbers as in his own 
time — and this was about a.d. 1600.^ 

In connexion with the nightmare and the incubus, another 
variety of nocturnal demon requires notice, the vampire. 
Inasmuch as certain patients are seen becoming day by day, 
without apparent cause, thin, weak, and bloodless, savage 
animism is called upon to produce a satisfactory explana- 
tion, and does so in the doctrine that there exist certain 
demons which eat out the souls or hearts or suck the blood 
of their victims. The Polynesians said that it was the 

* The 'Malleus Maleficaram* was published about 1489. See on th« 
general subject, Horst, *Zauber-Bibliothek,* vol. vi. ; £nnemoser, * Magic,* 
ToL iL : Maury, ' Magie,' etc. p. 256 ; L<3cky, 'HiMt. of Rationalism, ' voL i 

* Burton, * Anatq^iy of Melancholy,' iiL 2. ** Unum dixero, non opinaii 
me ullo retro cvo tmtam copiam Satyrorum, et salacium istomm Qeniorum sa 
ostendisse, quantum nunc quotidians narrationes, et judidales sententia 
praferunt" 
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departed souls (tii) which quitted the graves and grave-idnia 
to creep by night into the houses, and devour the heart and 
entrails of the sleepers, and these died.' The Karens tell 
of the "kephu," which is a wizard's stomach going forth in 
the shape of n head and entrails, to devour the souls of 
men, and they die.' The Mintira of the Malay Peninsula 
have their " hantu penyadin ; " he ia a water-demon, with a 
dog's head and an alligator's mouth, who sucks blood from 
men's thumbs and great toes, and they die.^ It is in Sla- 
vonia nnd Hungarj- that the demon blood-suckers have their 
principal abode, and to this district belongs their special 
name of vumpire, Polish npior, Russian upir. There is a 
whole literature of hideous vampire-stories, which the stu- 
dent will find elaborately discussed in Calmet. The shortest 
way of treating the belief is to refer it directly to the prin- 
ciples of savage animism. We shall see that most of its 
details fall into their places at once, and that vampires are 
not mere creations of groundless fancy, but causes conceived 
in spiritual form to account for specific facts of wasting 
disease. As to their nature and physical action, there are 
two principal theories, but both keep close to the original 
animistic idea of spiritual beings, and consider these demons 
to be human souls. The first theory is that the soul of a 
living man, often a sorcerer, leaves its proper body asleep 
and goes forth, perhaps in the visible form of a straw or 
fluff of down, slips through keyholes and attacks its sleep- 
ing victim. If the sleeper should wake in time to clutch 
this tiny soul- embodiment, he may through it have his 
revenge by maltreating or destroying its bodily owner. 
Some say these "mury" come by night to men, sit upon 
their breasts and suck their blood, while others think it is 
only children's blood they suck, they being to grown people 
mere nightmares. Here we have the actual phenomenon 
of nightmare, adapted to a particular purpose. The second 

' J. R. Foraler, ' OhBery»tioui during Voyago tonnd World,' p. SU. 

* Ctoik, ' Kartris,' t. o. p. 312. 

' ' Jaum. IniL Arohip.' voL L p. 307. 



theory is that the soul of a dead man i^oca out from ita 
buried corpse and sucks the blood of living men. Tha 
TictJm becomes thin, languid, and bloodless, falls into n 
rapid decline and dies. Here again is actual experience, 
but a new fancy is developed to complete the idea. The 
corpse thus supplied by its returning soul with blood, is 
imagined to remain unnaturally fresh and supple and ruddy ; 
and accordingly the means of detecting a vampire is to 
open his grave, where the re-animated corpse may be found 
to bleed when cut, and even to move and shriek. One 
way to lay a vampire ia to stake down the corpse (as with 
suicides and with the same intention) ; but the more effec- 
tual plan is to behead and bum it. This is the substance 
of the doctrine of vampires. Slill, as one order of demons 
is apt to blend into others, the vampire-legends are much 
mixed with other animistic folk-lore. Vampires appear in 
the character of the poltergeist or knocker, as causing 
those disturbances in houses wbich modem spiritunlism 
refers in like manner to souls of the departed. Such was 
the ghost of a certain surly peasant who came out of his 
grave in the island of Mycone in 1700, after he had been 
buried but two days ; he came into the houses, upset the 
furniture, put the lamps out, and carried on his tricks till 
the whole population went wild with terror. Tournefort 
happened to be there and was present at the exhumation ; 
his account is curious evidence of the way an excited mob 
could persuade themselves, without the least foundation 
ol fact, that the body was warm and its blood red. Again, 
the blood-sucker is very generally described under the 
Slavonic names of werewolf (wilkodlak, brukolakn, &c,) ; 
the descriptions of the two creatures are inextricably mixed 
up, and a man whose eyebrows meet, as if hia soul were 
taking flight like a butterfly, to enter some other body, 
may be marked by this sign either as a werewolf or a vam- 
pire. A modem account of vampirism in Bulgaria well 
illustrates the nature of spirits as conceived in such beliefs 
as these. A sorcerer armed with a saint's picture will hunt 
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& vampire into a bottle containing some of tlie filthy food 
that the denion loves; as soon as he is foirlj' inside he is 
corked down, the bottle is thrown into the fire, and the 
vampire diaappears for ever.' 

As to the savage visionary and the phantoms he beholds, 
the Greenlander preparing for the profession of sorcerei 
may stand as type, when, rapt in contemplation in his 
desert solitude, emaciated by fasting and disordered by fits, 
he sees before him scenes with figures of men and animals, 
which he believes to be spirits. Thus it is interesting to 
read the descriptions by Zulu converts of the dreadful . 
creatures which they see in moments of intense religioua 
exaltation, the snake with great eyes and very fearful, the 
leopard creeping stealthily, the enemy approaching with his 
long assagai in his hand — these coming one after another 
to the place where the man has gone to pray in secret, and 
striving to frighten him from his knees.' Thus the visionary 
temptations of the Hindu asoptic and the mediieval saint are 
happening in our own day, though their place is now rather 
in the medical handbook than in the record of miracle. 
I>ike the disease- demons and the oracle -demons, these 
spiritual groups have their origin not in fancy, but in real 
phenomena interpreted on animistic principles. 

In the dark especially, harmful spirits swarm. Round 
native Australian encampments, Sir George Grey used to 
see the bush dotted with little moving points of fire ; these 
were the firesticks carried by the old women sent to look 
after the young ones, hut who dared not quit the firelight 
without a brand to protect them from the evil spirits.^ So 
South American Indians would carry brands or torches for 
fear of evil demons when they ventured into the dark,* 

' J. T. Orohmann, ' Abergluiben urn Biihnieii,* ato. p. 34 ; Cklinet, 'Diu. 
nt les IC4|>rl Li' vo]. U, ; Orunm, ' D. M.' p. 1048, etc.; St CUir *nd 
BrO|>hy. ■ Hul«<iri«,' p. 48 ; mb Bulirton, 'SongB of Bnasian People,' p. 40B. 

' Craiii, ■ Graiilmid.' p. 268. fallawny, 'Bel of Amaziiln.' p. 246, aW. 

* Orvy, 'Aiutralia,' toL ii p. 302. See aim Bonnick, 'Tasmuiinas,' p. 
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Tribes of the Malay Peninsula light fires near a mother at 
childbirth, to scare away the evil spirits.* Such notions 
extend to higher levels of civilization. In Southern India, 
where for fear of pervading spirits only pressing need will 
induce a man to go abroad after sundown, the unlucky 
wight who has to venture into the dark will carry a fire- 
brand to keep off the spectral foes. Even in broad day- 
light, the Hindu lights lamps to keep off the demons,' a 
ceremony which is to be noticed again at a Chinese wed- 
ding.' In Europe, the details of the use of fire to drive off 
demons and witches are minute and explicit. The ancient 
Norse colonists in Iceland carried fire round the lands they 
intended to occupy, to expel the evil spirits. Such ideas 
have brought into existence a whole group of Scandinavian 
customs, still remembered in the country, but dying out in 
practice. Till a child is baptized, the fire must never be 
let out, lest the trolls should be able to steal the infant ; a 
live coal must be cast after the mother as she goes to be 
churched, to prevent the trolls from carrying her off bodily 
or bewitching her ; a live coal is to be thrown after a troll- 
wife or witch as she quits a house, and so forth.* Into 
modem times, the people of the Hebrides continued to 
protect the mother and child from evil spirits, by carrying 
fire round them.* In modern Bulgaria, on the Feast of 
St. Demetrius, lighted candles are placed in the stables and 
the wood-shed, to prevent evil spirits from entering into 



MUUer, p. 278 (Caribs) ; Cranz, * Grdnland,' p. 801 ; Schoolcraft, ' Indian 
Tribes,* part iii p. 140. 

» • Journ. Ind. Archip.' toL i. pp. 270, 298 ; yol iL *N. S.* p. 117. 

' Roberts, 'Oriental Illustrations,' p. 581; Colebrooke in 'As. Res.' yol^ 
▼ii p. 274. 

■ Doolittle, 'Chinese,' vol. i. p. 77. 

* Hyben-Cavallius, 'Warend och Wirdame,' voL L p. 191; Atkinson, 
•Glossary of Cleveland Dial.* p. 597. [Prof. Liebrecht, in 'Zeitschrift fUr 
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the domestic animals.' Nor did tliis nncient idea remain 

a mere lingering notion of peasant folklore. Its adoption 
by the Church is obvioiia in the ceremonial benediction of 
candles in the Roman Ritual: " Ut quibuscumque locis 
accensfe, aive positie fuerint, discedant principes tenebra- 
rum, et contremiscant, et fngiant pavidi crnn omnibus 
ministris suis ab habitation ibus illis, etc." The metrical 
translation of Naogeorgiis shows perfectly the retention of 
primitive animistic ideas in the middle ages ; — 
■' . , . . a. wondrous force and might 
Doth, in these candela lie, which if at any time Ihey Hght, 
Thfy suro beleve that neyther stonn or tempest <iare abide. 
Nor thttndor in the skies be heard, nor any deyil's spido. 
Nor fearefuU sprightes that walke by night, nor hurts of frost 

Animals stare and startle when we see no cause ; is it 
that they see npirits invisible to man ? Thus the Green- 
lander says that the seals and wildfowl are scared by 
spectres, which no human eye but the sorcerer's can be- 
hold ; ' and thus the Khonds hold that their flitting 
ethereal gods, invisible to man, are seen by beasts* The 
thought holds no small place in the folklore of the world. 
TelemnchoB couhl not discern Athene standing near him, 
for not to all do the gods visibly appear; but Odysseus saw 
her, and the dogs, and they did not bark, but with low 
whine slunk across the dwelling to the further side.* So 
in old Scandinavia, the dogs could see Hela the denth- 
goddess move unseen by men ; * so Jew and Moslem, 
hearing the dogs howl, know that they have seen the 
Angel of Death come on his awfiil errand ; ^ while Uia 

' St. Clair and Bmphy, ' Bulperia,' p. 4i. 

* Rilaale RnmuiQiu ; Bensdlctio Cniidi'lBriiiTi. DniDiI, ' Popular Autjijni- 

■ Cnia, ' Grdnland." p. 267, m 298. 

* Msi'|iher*nn, ' India,' p. 100. 
' Homer. OdjH. xvi. IdO. 

' Grimiu, ' D. M.' |). 832. 
' KiMiuDifUKFr, 'Judenthum,* part L p. 873. 
l{iclita,'*oL ii. p. M. 
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beliefs that animals see spirits, and that a dog's melancholy 
howl means death somewhere near, are stiU familiar to our 
own popular superstition. 

Another means by which men may detect the presence of 
invisible spirits, is to adopt the thief-catcher's well-known 
device of strewing ashes. According to the ideas of a cer- 
tain stage of animism, a spirit is considered substantial 
enough to leave a footprint. The following instances relate 
sometimes to souls, sometimes to other beings. The Philip- 
pine islanders expected the dead to return on the third day 
to his dwelling, wherefore they set a vessel of water for him 
to wash himself clean from the grave-mould, and strewed 
ashes to see footprints.^ A more elaborate rite forms part 
of the funeral customs of the Hos of North-East India. 
On the evening of a death, the near relatives perform the 
ceremony of calling the dead. Boiled rice and a pot of 
water are placed in an inner room, and ashes sprinkled 
from thence to the threshold. Two relatives go to the 
place where the body was burnt, and walk round it beating 
ploughshares and chanting a plaintive dirge to call the spirit 
home; while two others watch the rice and water to see 
if they are disturbed, and look for the spirit-footsteps in 
the ashes. If a sign appears, it is received with shivering 
horror and weeping, the mourners outside cominj; in to 
join. Till the survivors are thus satisfied of the spirit's 
return, the rite must be repeated.* In Yucatan there is 
mention of the custom of leaving a child alone at night in a 
place strewn with ashes ; if the footprint of an animal were 
found next morning, this animal was the guardian deity of 
the child.* Beside this may be placed the Aztec ceremony 
at the second festival of the Sun-god Tezcatlipoca, when 
they sprinkled maize-flour before his sanctuary, and his 

^ Bftgti<vn, ' Psyohologie,' p. 162. Other localities in 'Journ. Ind. Archip.* 
voL iv. p. 333. 

3 Tickell in ' Joum. As. Soc Bengal,* vol ix. pw 795. The diige is given 
above, p. 32. 

• De Brosses, ' Dienz Fetiches,' p. 46. 



high-priest watched till he beheld the divine footprints, 
and then shouted to annonnte, " Our great god is come." ' 
Among such rit*s in the Old World, the Talmud contains 
a salient instiuiue ; there are a great multitude of devils, it 
is said ; and he who will be aware of them let him take 
sifted ashes and strew them by his bed, and in the early 
morning he shall see as it were marks of cocka' feet.' 
This is an idea that has widely spread in the modem 
world, as where in Gennan folklore the tittle " eartli- 
men " make footprints like a duck's or goose's in the 
strewn ashes. Other marks, too, betoken the passage of 
spirit- visitors ; ' nnd as for ghosts, our own superstition is 
among the most striking of the series. On St. Mark's 
Eve, ashes are to be sifted over the hearth, and the foot- 
print will be seen of any one who is to die within the year ; 
many a mischievous wigjit has made a superstitious family 
miserable by slily coming down stairs and marking the 
print of some one's shoe.* Such details ns these may 
justify us in thinking that the lower races are apt to ascribe 
to spirits in general that kind of ethereal materiality which 
we have seen they attribute to souls. Explicit statements 
on the subject are scarce till we reach the level of early 
Christian theology. The ideas of TertnlHan and Origen, 
as to the thin yet not immaterial subst mce of angels and 
demons, probably represent the conccptiona of primitive 
animism far more clearly than the doctrine which Calmet 
lays down with the weight of theological dogma, that 
angels, demons, and disembodied souls are pure im- 
material spirit; but that when spirits appear, act, speak, 
walk, eat, and so forth, they must produce tangible 
bodies by either condensing the air, or substituting 

' Clarigero, 'Messioo,' voL ii p. TB. 
» Truftsi, IJerftohnlh. 

• Grimm. 'D. M.' pp. 420, 1117; St Clai 
p. 64. See«l»oBaBimn, ■Mensfh." vol ii p. 32i 
p. Ua. 

* Brand. ' FopuUr Autiquitiei,' toL L p. 193. Bm Boeder, 'Eh«t«l 
AberRl." p. 73. 



other terrestriL.' solid bodies capable of performing these 
functions.' 

No wonder that men should attack aach material beings 
by material means, and even sometimes try to rid them- 
selves by a general clearance from the legion of ethereal 
beings hovering around them. As the Australians annually 
drive from their midst the accumulated ghosts of the last 
year's dead, so the Gold Coast negroes from time to time 
turn out with clubs and torches to drive the evil spirits 
from their towns ; rushing about and beating the air with 
frantic howling, they drive the demons into the woods, and 
then come home and sleep more easily, and for a while 
afterwards enjoy better health.* When a baby was born in 
a Kalmuk horde, the neighbours would rush about crying 
and brandishing cudgels about the tents, to drive off the 
harmftil spirits who might hm-t mother and child.* Keep- 
ing up a closely allied idea in modern Europe, the Bohe- 
mians at Pentecost, and the TjTolese on Walpurgisnatht, 
'hunt the witches, invisible and imaginary, out of house and 
stall.* 

Closely allied to the doctrine of souls, and almost rival- 
ling it in the permanence with which it has held its place 
through all the gi'ades of animism, is the doctrine of patron, 
guardian, or familiar spirits. These are beings specially 
attached to individual men, soul-like in their nature, nnd 
Boraetimes considered as actiially being human souls. 
These beings have, like all others of the spiritual world as 
originally conceived, their reason and purpose. The 
special functions which they perform are twofold. First, 
while man's own proper soul serves him for the ordinary 
purposes of life and thought, there are times when powers 

' TeitttUiiin. DeCimo Chrisli, vi. ; Adv. Mircion. iL ; Origan. De Priadp. 
L 7. Sao Hocst, L c Caliuul, ' DisBBrutiou,' vuL i, eh. xItI. 

* J. L. Wili«n, ' W. Air.' p. 217. S«e BuMnwi, ' Umuea,' in Piukerton, 
TOL ITi. p. W2. 

' Piltus. ■ ReiwD,' vol. L p. 330. 

• Grinitd, -D. M." p. 1212; Wttnke, ' Vollta«bei^anb«^' p, 116; ••• 
HjlUn-CiVflUiu^ parti p. 178 ISwcden). 
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and impressions out of the course of the mind's Dormol 
action, and words that seem spoken to him by a voice frum 
without, messnges of mysterious knowledge, of counsel or 
warning, seem to indicate the intervention of as it were a 
second superior soul, a fauiiliftr demon. And as enthu- 
siasts, seers, sorcerers, are the men whose minds most 
often show such conditions, so to these classes more than 
to others tlie informing and contruUing patron-spirits are 
attached. Second, while the common expected events of 
daily life pass unnoticed as in the regular course of things, 
such events as seem to fall out with especial reference to 
an individunl, demand an intervening agent; and thus the 
decisions, discoveries, and deliverances, which civilized 
men variously ascribe to their own judgment, to luck, and 
to special interposition of Providence, are accounted for in 
the lower culture by the action of the patron-spirit or 
guardian -gen ins. Not to crowd examples from all the dis- 
tricts of animism to which this doctrine belongs, let us 
follow it by a few illustrations from the lower grades of 
savagery upward. Among the Watchandis of Australia, it 
is held that when a warrior slays his first man, the spirit of 
the dead enters the slayer's body and becomes his " woo- 
rie " or warning spirit ; tiiiing up its abode near his liver, 
it informs him by a scratching or ticlding sensation of the 
approach of danger.^ In Tasmania, a native has been 
heard to ascribe his deliverance to the presei-ving care of 
his deceased father's spirit, now become his guardian 
angel.' That the most important act of the North 
American Indian's religion is to obtain his individunl 
patron genius or deity, is well known. Among the Esqui- 
maux, the sorcerer qualifies for his profession by getting a 
" tomgak " or spirit which will henceforth he his familiar 
demon, and this spirit may be the soul of a deceased 
parent." In Chih, as to guardian spirits, it has been re- 

' Oldfield, ' Abor. of Auatnaia,- in ' Tr. Eth, Soc' toL til. p. 340. 

■ Biinwick, 'Tsamanians,' p. 182, 

■ Cram. ' GriMiloiid.' p. 28H ; Egclo, p. 187. 
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marked that every Arancanian imagines he has one in 
his service ; *' I keep my amchi-malghen (guardian nymph) 
still/' being a common expression when they succeed in 
any undertaking.^ The Caribs display the doctrine well in 
both its general and special forms. On the one hand, there 
is a guardian deity for each man, which accompanies his 
Boul to the next life ; on the other hand, each sorcerer has 
his familiar demon, which he evokes in mysterious dark- 
ness by chants and tobacco-smoke ; and when several 
sorcerers call up their familiars together, the consequence 
is apt to be a quarrel among the demons, and a fight.' In 
Africa, the negro has his guardian spirit — ^how far identified 
with what Europeans call soul or conscience, it may be 
hard to determine ; but he certainly looks upon it as a 
being separate from himself, for he summons it by sorcery, 
builds a little fetish-hut for it by the wayside, rewards and 
propitiates it by libations of liquor and bits of food.* In 
Asia, the Mongols, each with his patron genius,^ and the 
Laos sorcerers who can send their familiar spirits into 
others' bodies to cause disease,^ are examples equally to the 
purpose. 

Among the Aryan nations of Northern Europe,* the old 
doctrine of man's guardian spirit may be traced, and in 
classic Greece and Bome it renews with philosophic elo- 
quence and cultured custom the ideas of the Australian 
and the African. The thought of the spiritual guide and 
protector of the individual man is happily defined by 
Menander, who calls the attendant genius, which each man 
Las fi'om the hour of birth, the good mystagogue {i.e., the 
novice's guide to the mysteries) of this life. 

» MoUna, 'Chili,' voL iL p. S6. 

« Eochefort, * Ilea AntiUea,' p. 418 ; J. G. Mailer, ' Amer. UiroL* p. 171, 
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» Waitz. vol. u. p. 182 ; J. L. Wilson, 'W. Afr.* p. 887; SteinhwiMr, L c 
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ZMt ytnii/nruiMiTayitylii rgf flfav. 

Eirai thr glsr B^^marTu xffrir, nin-n Tlf 
Aiii-yaBiy tJrt, lir 9t6r." 

Ingrained in the Platonic system, the doctrine has its 
salient example in the warning spirit which Sokrates felt 
within him dissuading from wrong.' In the Roman world, 
the doctrine came to be accepted as a philosophy of human 
life. Each man had his " genius natalia," associated with 
him from birth to death, influencing his action and his fate, 
standing represented by its proper image as a lar among 
the household gods ; and at weddings and joyous times, 
and especially on the anniversary of the birthday when 
genius and man began their united career, worship was 
paid with song and dance to the divine image, adorned with 
garlands, and propitiated with incense and libations of 
wine. The demon or genius was, as it were, the man's 
companion soul, a second spiritual ego. The Egyptian 
astrologer warned Antonius to keep far firom the young 
Octavius, " for thy demon." said he, " is in fear of his; " 
and truly in after years that genius of Augustus had be- 
come an imperial deity, by whom Romans swore solemn 
oatlis, not to be broken.' The doctrine which could thus 
personify the character and fate of the individual man, 
proved capable of a yet further development. Converting 
into animistic entities the inmost operations of the human 
mind, a dunlistic philosophy conceived as attached to every 
mortal a good and an evJ genius, whose efforts through life 
drew him backward and forward toward virtue and vice, 
happiness and misery. It was the kakod^mon of Brutus 



■ Heuanrlar, SOS, ap. Clemint ^tromit. t. Xanophoo, Hemorab. Sea 
Plotin. Ennaad. iu. * ; PorpLyr. Plotin. 
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which appeared to him by night in his tent: ''I am thy 
evil genius," it said, *' we meet again at Philippi." ^ 

As we study the shapes which the attendant spirits of the 
individual man assumed in early and mediaeval Christendom, 
it is plain that the good and evil angels contending for man 
from birth to death, the guardian angel watching and pro- 
tecting him, the familiar spirit giving occult knowledge or 
serving with magic art, continue in principle, and even in 
detail, the philosophy of earlier culture. Such beings even 
take visible form. St. Frances had a familiar angel, not 
merely that domestic one that is given as a guardian to 
every man, but this was as it were a boy of nine years ol^y 
with a face more splendid than the sun, clad in a little 
white tunic ; it was in after years that there came to her a 
second angel, with a column of splendour rising to the sky, 
and three golden palm-branches in his hands. Or such 
attendant beings, though invisible, make their presence 
evident by their actions, as in Calmet's account of that 
Cistercian monk whose familiar genius waited on him, and 
used to get his chamber ready when he was coming back 
from the countr}', so that people knew when to expect him 
home.' There is a pleasant quaintness in Luther's remark 
concerning guardian angels, that a prince must have a 
greater, stronger, wiser angel than a count, and a count 
than a common man.' Bishop Bull, in one of his vigorous 
sermons, thus sums up a learned argument : ** I cannot but 
judge it highly probable, that every faithful person at least 
hath his particular good Oenius or Angela appointed by God 
over him, as the Guardian and Guide of his Life." But he 



' Senr. in Yirg. JSn. yi 748 : "Cum nascimor, daosgeniosBortinmr : anas 
hortatur ail bona, alter depravat ad mala, quibus assistentibus post mortem 
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will not insist on the belief, provided that the general 
ministry of angels be accepted.' Swedenborg will go beyond 
this. " Even- man," he sajs, "is attended by an associate 
Bpirit ; for without such an associate, a man would be inca- 
pable of thinking analytically, ratioufdly, and spiritually." ' 
Yet in the modem educated world at large, this group of 
beliefs has passed into the stage of survival. The concep- 
tion of the good and evil genius contending for man through 
life, indeed, perhaps never had much beyond the idealistic 
meaning which art and poetrj' still give it. The traveller 
in France may hear in our own day the peasant's saluta- 
tion, " Bonjour a vous et & votre compagnie ! " (i.e., your 
guardian angel).* But at the birthday festivals of Enghsh 
childi'en, how few are even aware of the historical sequence, 
plain as it is, from the rites of the classic natal genius and 
the medieval natal saint ! Among us, the doctrine of 
guardian angels is to be found in commentaries, and may 
be sometimes mentioned in the pulpit ; but the once distinct 
conception of a present guardian spirit, acting on each 
individual man and interfering with circumstances on his 
behalf, has all but lost its old reality. The familiar demon 
which gave occult knowledge and did wicked work for the 
magician, and sucked bluod fi-om miserable hags by witch- 
teats, was two centuries ago as real to the popular mind as 
the alembic or the black cat with which it was associated. 
Now, it has been cast down to the limbo of unhallowed 
superstitions. 

To turn from Man to Nature. General mention has been 
made already of the local spirits which belong to mountjiin 
and rock and valley, to well and stream and lake, in brief 
to those natural objects and places which in early ages 
aroused the savage mind to myth^dogical ideas, such aa 
modem poets in their altered intellectual atmosphere strive 

' Bull, 'SermoM,' 2nd Ed. London, 1714, voL U. p. 608. 
» 8w«l=nborg, 'Tme Uhristiaii Religion,' 380. See aUo A. J. DkTU, 
■ Pbiloao].Ly of Spiritusl iiiluruour>o.' p, 38. 
' D. MoniilBr, • TnnJilJuns FopuUirea," p. 7. 
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to reproduce. In discussing these imaginary beings, it is 
above all things needful to bring our minds into sj^mpathy 
with the lower philosophy. Here we must seek to realize 
to the utmost the definition of the Nature- Spirits, to under- 
stand with what distinct and full conviction savage philo- 
sophy believes in their reality, to discern how, as living 
causes, they filled their places and did their daily work in 
the natural philosophy of primaeval man. Seeing how the 
Iroquois at their festivals could thank the invisible aids or 
good spirits,' and with them the trees, shrubs, and plants, 
the springs and streams, the fire and wind, the sun, moon, 
and stars — ^in a word, every object that ministered to their 
wants — ^we may judge what real personality they attached 
to the myriad spirits which gave animated life to the world 
around them.' The Gold Coast negro's generic name for 
a fetish-spirit is "wong;" these aerial beings dwell in 
temple-huts and consume sacrifices, enter into and inspire 
their priests, cause health and sickness among men, and 
execute the behests of the mighty Heaven-god. But part 
or all of them are connected with material objects, and the 
negro can say, " In this river, or tree, or amulet, there is a 
wong." But he more usually says, '* This river, or tree, 
or amulet is a wong." Thus among the wongs of the 
land are rivers, lakes, and springs, districts of land, termite- 
hills, trees, crocodiles, apes, snakes, birds, and so on.' In 
a word, his conceptions of animating souls and presiding 
spirits as efficient causes of all nature are two groups of 
ideas which we may well find it hard to distinguish, for the 
sufficient reason that they are but varying developments of 
the same fundamental animism. 

In the doctrine of nature-spirits among nations whicl^ 
have reached a higher grade of culture, we find at once 
traces of such primitive thought, and of its change under 

' h. H. Morgan, * Iroquois,' p. 64. Brebenf in ' BaL des Jm.' 1636, fi. 
107. Se6 Schoolcraft. * Tribes,* vol. iii. p. 387. 

' Steinhauser, ' Religion des Negers,' in 'Magazin der Evang. Miadonen,' 
Basel, 1856; No. 2, p. 127, etc 



new intellectual conditiona. Knowing the thoughts of ruda 
Turanian tribes of Siljeria as to pervading spirita of njtture, 
we are prepared to look for re-modelled idens of the same 
class among a nation whose religion shows plain traces o( 
evolution from the low Turanian stage. The archaic sya- 
tem of manes-worship and nature -worship, which survives 
as the state religion of China, fully recognizes the worship 
of the nnmberless spirits which pervade the universe. The 
belief in their personality is vouched for by the sacrifices 
offered to them. " One must aacrifii^e to the spirits," saya 
Confucius, " as though they were present at the sacrifice." 
At the same time, spirits were conceived as embodied in 
material objects, Confucius says, iignin: "The action of 
the spirits, how perfect is it ! Thou perceivest it, and 
yet seest it not ! Incorporated or immembered in things, 
they cannot quit them. They cause men, clean and pure 
and better clothed, to bring them sacrifice. Many, many, 
are there of them, as the broad sea, as though they were 
above and right and left." Here are traces of such a primi- 
tive doctrine of personal and embodied nature-spirits, as is 
still at home in the religion of rude Siberian hordes. But 
it was natural that Chinese philosophers should find means 
of refining into mere ideality these ruder animistic crea- 
tions. Spirit (shin), they tell us, is the fine or tender part 
in all the ten thousand things; all that is extraordinary or 
supernatural is called spirit; the unsearchable of the male 
and female principles is called spirit ; he who knows the 
way of passing away and coming to be, he knows the work- 
ing of spirit.^ 

The classic Qreeks had inherited from their barbaric an- 
cestors H doctrine of the universe essentially similar to that 
of the North American Indian, the West African, and the 
Siberian. We know, more intimately than the heathen 
rehgion of our own land, the ancient Greek scheme of 
nature-spirits impelling and directing by their personal 
power and will the functions of the universe ; the ancient 
■ Plsth, ' DeliKion der Allen ChineRun,' part i. p. it. 
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Greek religion of nature, developed by imagination, adorned 
by poetry, and consecrated by faith. History records for 
our instruction, how out of the midst of this splendid and 
honoured creed there were evolved the germs of the new 
philosophy. Led by minuter insight and stricter reason, 
thouglitful Greeks began the piecemeal supersession of the 
archaic scheme, and set in movement the transformation of 
animistic into physical science, which thence pervaded the 
whole cultured world. Such, in brief, is the history of 
the doctrine of nature-spirits from first to last. Let us 
endeavour, by classifying some of its principal special 
groups, to understand its place in the history of the human 
intellect. 

What causes volcanos? The Australians account for 
volcanic rocks by the tradition that the sulky underground 
" ingna " or demons made great fires and threw up red-hot 
Btones.^ The Kamchadals say that just as they themselves 
warm up their winter-houses, so the " kamuli '* or moun- 
tain-spirits heat up the mountains in which they dwell, and 
fling the brands out of the chimney.* The Nicaraguans 
offered human sacrifices to Masaya or Popogatepec (Smok- 
ing-Mountain), by throwing the bodies into the crater. 
It seems as though it were a controlling deity, not the 
mountain itself, that they worshipped ; for we read of the 
chiefs going to tVe crater, whence a hideous old naked 
woman came out and gave them counsel and oracle ; at the 
edge were placed earthen vessels of food to please her, or 
to appease her when there was a storm or earthquake.* 
Thus animism provided a theory of volcanos, and so it was 
likewise with whirlpools and rocks. In the Vei country in 
West Africa, there is a dangerous rock on the Mafa river, 
which is never passed without offering a tribute to the 
spirit of the flood — a leaf of tobacco, a handful of rice, or 

> Oldfield, • Abor. of Austr.' in * Tr. Eth. Soc.* toL iii p. 282. 
» Steller, * Karatschatka,* pp. 47, 265. 

* Oviedo, * Nicaragua,' in Ternaux-Compans, part ziv. pp. 182, 160. Oosi- 
pure Catlin, ' N. A. Ind.* yoL ii. p. 169. 
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a <]rink of nun. An early missionRrc account of a roclc- 
demon worshipped by the Huron Inilians will show with 
what absolute personality savages can conceive auch a, being. 
In the hollow of a certain sacred rock, it is related, dwells 
an " oki " or spirit wbn can give success to travellers, 
wherefore they put tobacco into one of the cracks, and pray 
thus: " Demon who dwellest in this place, behold tobacco 
I present to thee ; help ua, keep ua from shipwreck, defend 
US ftpainst our enemies, and vouchsafe that when we have 
made ft good trade, we may return safe aud sound to our 
village." Father Marquette relates how, travelling on a 
river in the then little known region of Western America, 
he WHS told of a dreadful place to which the canoe was just 
drawing near, where dwells a demon waiting to devour such 
as dare to appronch ; this terrific mauitu proved on arrival 
to be some high rocks in the bend of the river, against 
which the current runs violently,* Thus the missiouaiy 
found in living belief among the savage Indians the very 
thought which had so long before passed into the classic 
tale of Skylla and Charybdis. 

In those moments of the civilized man's Ufe when he 
casts off hard dull science, and returns to cliildhood'a 
fancy, the world-old book of animated nature is open to 
him anew. Then the well-worn thoughts come back fresh 
to him, of the stream's life that is so like his own ; once 
more he can see the rill leap down the hillside like a child, 
to wander pIa\Tng among the flowers ; or can follow it as, 
groivn to a river, it rushes through a mountain gorge, 
henceforth in sluggish strength to carry heavy burdens 
across the plain. In all tliat water does, tbe poet's fancy 
can discern its personality of life. It gives fish to the 
fisher, and crops to the husbandman; it swells in fury 
and lays waste the hind ; it giips the bather with chill 



' Crwwiclc, 'VeyB,'ia"rr. Eth. I 
' AA lingo- l«nd,' p. 108. 

> BrelicQfiu 'R<J. draJfa.' 1936, p. lOS. Long'iEip. 
Loakiel, ' ludiaiu of N. A.' put L p. tS. 
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and cramp, and holds with inexorable grasp its drowning 
Tiotim:^ 

** Tweed said to TOl, 

' What gars ye rin sae still? * 
Till said to Tweed, 

* Though ye rin wi* speed. 
And I rin slaw, 

Yet, where ye drown ae man, 
I drown twa.* " 

What ethnography has to teach of that great element of 
the religion of mankind, the worship of well and lake, 
brook and river, is simply this — ^that what is poetry to us 
was philosophy to early man ; that to his mind water acted 
not by laws of force, bat by life and will ; that the water- 
spirits of primffival mythology are as souls which cause the 
water s rush and rest, its kindness and its cruelty ; that 
lastly man finds, in the beings which with such power can 
work him weal and woe, deities with a wider influence over 
his life, deities to be feared and loved, to be prayed to and 
praised and propitiated with sacrificial gifts. 

In Australia, special water-demons infest pools and 
watering-places. In the native theory of disease and 
death, no personage is more prominent than the water- 
spirit, which afflicts those who go into unlawful pools or 
bathe at unlawful times, the creature which causes women 
to pine and die, and whose very presence is death to the 
beholder, save to the native doctors, who may visit the 
water-spirit's subaqueous abode and return with bleared 
eyes and wet clothes to tell the wonders of their stay.' It 
would seem that creatures with such attributes come natu- 
rally into the category of spiritual beings, but already 
among the rude natives of Australia and Van Diemen's 

^ For details of the belief in water-spirits as the came of drowning; ae« 
mUe, Tol. i. p. 109. 

» Oldftehl in *Tr. Eth. Soc' voL iii. p. 828 ; Eyre, voL iu p. 862 ; Grey 
ToL iL p. ;589 ; Bastian, ' Vorstellnngeu von Wasser and Feuer,* in 'Zeitschrir 
iir Ethnologie,' yoL l (coutains a general coUection of details as to watei • 
worship). 
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Land, in such Btoriea as that of the bunjip which carries 
off the native women to his retreat below the waters, there 
appears that confusion between the spiritual water-demon 
and the material water-monster, which runs on into the 
midst of European mythology in such conceptions as that 
of the water-kelpie and the sea-serpent.^ America gives 
eases of other principal animistic ideas concerning water. 
The water has its owii S])irit3, writes Cranz, among the 
Greenlanders, so when they come to an untried spring, an 
angekok or the oldest man must drink first, to free it from 
a harmful spirit.' " Who makes this river flow ?" asks the 
Algonquin hunter in a medicine-song, and his answer is, 
" The spirit, he makes this river flow." In any great river, 
or lake, or cascade, tliere dwell such spints, looked upon as 
mighty manitus. Thus Carver mentioua the habit of the 
Eed Indians, when they reached the shores of Lake Su- 
perior or the banks of the Mississippi, or any other great 
body of water, to present to the spirit who resides there 
some kind of offering; this he saw done by a Wirmebago 
chief who went with him to the Falls of St. Antliony. 
Franklin saw a similar sacrifice made by an Indian, whose 
wife had been afflicted with sickness by the wuter-spirits, 
and who accordingly to appease them tied up in a smidl 
bundle a knife and a piece of tobacco and some other 
trifling articles, and committed them to the rapids.' On 
the river-bank, the Peruvians would scoop up a handful of 
water and drink it, praying the river-deity to let thera cross 
or to give them fish, and they threw maize into the stream 
as a propitiatory offering ; even to this day the Indians of 
the Cordilleras perfonn the ceremonial sip before they will 
pass a river on foot or horseback.* Africa displays well the 

' Compsre Bonwick, ' Taamaiiiaiia,' p. SOS, uid Tajlor, ' New Zealand,' pt, 
48, wilh Forbes I*slie, Brand, lo. 

• Cnuiz, ■Cronlund,' i>. 2«7- 

• Turnar, 'Narr.' p 811 ; Carver, 'TwvoU,' p. 883; Franklin/'Journof 
to Polu Sea,' vol. il p. •H6: Luljbovk, ' Origin of CiTilizaiion,' pp. 213-20 
(oontaina details as to water-wnr-hip); see Hnnton, p. 124. 

• Kivera and Tbchndi, ' Peruvian Ant." p, Ifll ; Gwvilaso de Is Vega, 
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rites of water-worship. In the East, among the Wanika, 
every spring has its spirit, to which oblations are made ; 
in the West, in the Akra district, lakes, ponds, and rivers 
received worship as local deities. In the South, among the 
Kafirs, streams are venerated as personal beings, or the 
abodes of personal deities, as when a man crossing a river 
will ask leave of its spirit, or having crossed will throw in a 
stone ; or when the dwellers by a stream will sacrifice a 
beast to it in time of drought, or, warned by illness in the 
tribe that their river is angry, will cast into it a few hand- 
fuls of millet or the entrails of a slaughtered ox.^ Not 
less strongly marked are such ideas among the Tatar races 
of the Noi-th. Thus the Ostyaks venerate the river Ob, 
and when fish is scanty will hang a stone about a rein-deer's 
neck and cast it in for a sacrifice. Among the Buraets, who 
are professing Buddhists, the old worship may still be seen 
at the picturesque little mountain lake of Ikeougoun, where 
they come to the wooden temple on the shore to oflFer sa- 
crifices of milk and butter and the fat of the animals which 
they bum on the altars. So across in Northern Europe, 
almost every Esthonian village has its sacred sacrificial 
spring. The Esths could at times even see the churl with 
blue and yellow stockings rise from the holy brook Woh- 
handa, no doubt that same spirit of the brook to whom in 
older days there were sacrificed beasts and little children ; 
in newer times, when a German landowner dared to build a 
mill and dishonour the sacred water, there came bad seasons 
that lasted year after year, and the country people burned 
down the abominable thing.' As for the water-worship 
prevailing among non- Aryan indigenes of British India, it 

'Comm. ReaL' i 10. S«e also J. G. MiiUer, 'Amer. Urrelig.' pp. 258, 260, 
282. 

1 Krapf, * £. Afr.* p. 198 ; Steinhauser, I o. p. 181 ; Villanlt in Astley, 
rol. i p. 668 ; Backhouse, 'Afr.* p. 280 ; Callaway, 'Zulu Tales, toL L pi 
90 ; Bastian, L c 

• Gastrin, * Vorlesungen Qber die Altaischen Vfilker,' p. 114. • Finn. BIyth.* 
p. 70. Atkinson, 'Siberia,* p. 444. Boeder, '£h8ten Aberglanb. Gebrauche/ 
ed. Kreutzwald, p. 6. 
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seems to rench its climax amnng the Bodo and Dhimal of 
the North-East, tribes to whom the local rivers are the local 
deities,' so that men worship according to their water-sheds, 
Knd the m^ip is a pantheon. 

Nor is such reverence strange to Aryan nations. To the 
modem Hindu, looking as he still does on a river as a hving 
personal being to be adored and sworn by, the Ganges is no 
solitary water deity, but only the first and most familiar of 
the long list of sacred streains.' Turn to the classic world, 
and we but find the belip fs and and rites of a lower barbaric 
culture holding their place, consecrated by venerable an- 
tiquity and glorified by new poetry and art. To the great 
Olj'mpian assembly in the halls of cloud-compelling Zeus, 
came the Rivera, all save Ocean, and thither came the 
nymphs who dwell in lovely groves and at the springs of 
streams, and in the grassy mends ; and they sate upon the 
polished seats : — 
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Even against Hephaistos the Fire-god, a Giver-god dared 
tu stand opposed, deep-eddying Xauthos, called of men 
Skaniandros. He rushed down to overwhelm Achillea and 
bury him in sand and slime, and though Hephaistos pre- 
vailed agiiinst him with his flames, and forced him, with the 
fish skurrying hither and thither in his boiling waves and 
the willows scorched upon his banks, to rush on no more 
but stand, yet at the word of white-armed Here, that it was 
not fit for mortals' sake to handle so roughly an immortal 
god, Hephaistos quenched his furious fire, and the returning 
flood sped agiiin along his channel : — 

I aodi,-«on. ' Abor. of Indu.' p. 194 ; HnnteT, 'Rural Beajrai,' p, igi 
Scemlsu l.iibhuck, L 0. ; Forlwa LwUt, 'Earl; Bums of Scotlaud,' voL L p 
les, ifol. li. |i. 4B7. 

' W»rd, ' Hiiiiinr*,' toL ii p. 208, alA 
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'AAiraror $€hw S9t fiporHv KwtKa <rrv^cX/(ciy; 
"Aiffoppoif V ipa KVftm mtriaffvro goAk ^§$pa," 

To beings thus conceived in personal divinity, full wor- 
ship was given. Odysseus invokes the river of Scheria; 
Skamandros had his priest and Spercheios his grove ; and 
sacrifice was done to the rival of Herakles, the river-god 
Acheloos, eldest of the three thousand river-children of old 
Okeanos.* Through the ages of the classic world, the 
river-gods and the water-nymphs held their places, till 
within the bounds of Christendom they came to be classed 
with ideal beings like them in the mythology of the northern 
nations, the kindly sprites to whom offerings were given at 
springs and lakes, and the treacherous nixes who entice men 
to a watery death. In times of transition, the new Chris- 
tian authorities made protest against the old worship, 
passing laws to forbid adoration and sacrifice to foun- 
tains — as when Duke Bretislav forbade the still half- 
pagan country folk of Bohemia to offer libations and 
sacrifice victims at springs,* and in England Ecgbert's 
Poenitentiale proscribes the like rites, " if any man vow or 
bring his offerings to any weU " " if one hold his vigils at 
any well.'** But the old veneration was too strong to be 
put down, and with a varnish of Chiistianity and sometimes 
the substitution of a saint's name, water-worship has held 
its own to our day. The Bohemians will go to pray on the 
river-bank where a man has been drowned, and there they 
will cast in an offering, a loaf of new bread and a pair of 

^ Homer. IL zz. zxL See Qladstone, ' Javentus Mundi,' pp. 190, 345, 
etc. etc. 

' Cosmas, book iii. p. 197, " saperatitiosas institutionea, qnas villaiii adhue 
8eiiii(>agani in PeDtecoaten tertia sive quarta feria observabaDt oflereutei 
libamiua super fontes nmctabant victimas et dienionibas iminolabant** 

* Poenitentiale Ecgberti, ii. 22, '*gif hwilc man hia aelmessan gehate oththe 
brinfi^ to hwilt-on wylle ; " iv. 19, *'gif hw& his weccan aet aenigum wylle 
h«bbe." Grimm, 'D. M.' p. 649, etc See Hylt^-Cavalliua, 'Warendocb 
Wirdame,* partL pp. 131, 171 (Sweden). 
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wax-candles. On Christmas Eve they will jmt a spoonful 
of each dish on a plate, and after supper throw the food 
into the well, with an appointed formula, somewhat 
thna:— 

■* Honae- father pvea thaa greeting, 
Thee by me entreating: 
Bpritiglot, share oiir feaat of Tulfl, 
But (jive UB water ia the ftil! ; 
When the lanrt ia plapied with drought, 
Drive it irith thy well-Kpring out." ' 

It well shows the unchanged survival of savnge thought 
in modem peRsnnts' minds, to find still in Slavonic lands ' 
the very same fear of drinking a harmful spirit in the water, , 
that has heen noticed among the Esquimaux. It ia a sin for 
a Bulgarian not to throw some water out of everj' hucket 
brought from the fountain; some elemental spirit might be 
floating on the surface, and if not thrown out, might take 
up his abode in the house, or enter into the body of soma 
one drinking from the vessel.* Elsewhere in Europe, the 
list of still existing water-rites may he extended. The 
ancient lake-offerings of tlie South of France seem not yet 
forgotten in La Loz&re, the Bretons venerate as of old 
their sacred springs, and Scotland and Ireland can show in 
parish after parish the sites and even the actual survivals of 
such observance at the holy wells. Perhaps Welshmen no 
longer offer cocks and liens to St, Tecla at her sacred well 
and church of Llandegla, but Cornish folk still drop into 
the old holy-wells offerings of pins, nails, and rags, expect- 
ing from their waters cure for disease, and omena from their 
bubbles as to health and maiTJage.' ' 

The spirits of the tree and grove no less deserve our 

' Grohinann, ' Aberglauben mis Bolimen and Mnbmn,' p. 43. etc. Hannsch, 
'Slaw. Myth.' p. 2S], cU. Kdstou, 'Sings o( Huiuiiii I'eople,' p. 13H, etc. 

* St. Clair anil Bmphy, ' Buli^aria, ' p. t&. Similar iilcaH iu GrohmaDO, p. 
44. Eucamrn^'er. ' Enid. Jiidi'litliutn.' [larl J. p. i'!9. 

* Ilanry, 'Magic,' etc. p. 158. Bniinl, "Pop. Ant.' vol. it. p, 3M 
Bunt, 'Pop. Kom. -JadSBrieg,' p. 40, «to. ForbM LttUe, 'Eurly RacM<]f cj 
Scotloud,' Tol. i. p, lae, eta. 
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study for their illustrations of man's primitive animistic 
theory of nature. This is remarkably displayed in that 
stage of thought where the individual tree is regarded as a 
conscious personal being, and as such receives adoration and 
sacrifice. Whether such a tree is looked on as inhabited, 
like a man, by its own proper life or soul, or as possessed, 
like a fetish, by some other spirit which has entered it and 
uses it for a body, is often hard to determine. Shelley's 
lines well express a doubting conception familiar to old 
barbaric thought — 

'* Whether the senaitive plant, or that 
Which within its boughs like a spirit sat 
Ere its outward form had known decay, 
Now felt this change, I cannot say." 

But this vagueness is yet again a proof of the principle which 
I have confidently put forward here, that the conceptions of 
the inherent soul and of the embodied spirit are but modi- 
fications of one and the same deep-lying* animistic thought. 
The Mintira of the Malay Peninsula believe in "hantu 
kayu," i. e. " tree-spirits," or " tree-demons," which fre- 
quent every species of tree, and afflict men with diseases ; 
some trees are noted for the malignity of their demons.^ 
Among the Dayaks of Borneo, certain trees possessed by 
spirits must not be cut down ; if a missionary ventured to 
fell one, any death that happened afterwards would naturally 
be set down to this crime.' The belief of certain Malays of 
Sumatra is expressly stated, that certain venerable trees are 
the residence, or rather the material frame, of spirits of the 
woods.' In the Tonga Islands, we hear of natives laying 
offerings at the foot of particular trees, with the idea of 
their being inhabited by spirits.^ So in America, the 
Ojibwa medicine-man has heard the tree utter its complaint 

* ' Journ. Ind. Archip.' vol. L p. 807. 

' Beeker, Dyaks, in * Joom. Ind. Archip.* roL iiL pu 111. 

• liarsden, 'Sumatra,' p. 301. 

« 8. S. Fanner, 'Tonga,' p. 127. 
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when wantonly cut down.' A cnrious and suggestive 
description bearing on this point is given in Friar Roman 
Pane's account of the religion of the Antilles islanders, 
drawn up by order of Cohniibus. Certnin trees, he decUirea, 
were believed to send for florcerers, to whom they gave 
orders how to sliape their trunks into idols, and these 
" cemi " being then installed in temple-huts, received prayer 
and inspired their priests with oracles,* Africa shows as 
well-defined examples. The negro woodman cuts down 
certain trees in fear of the angpr of their inhabiting dnnons, 
hut he finds his way out of the difficulty by a sacrifice to 
his own good genius, or, when he is giving the first cuts to 
the great asorin-tree, and its indwelling spirit comes out 
to chase him, he cunningly drops palm-oil on the gi-ound, 
and makes hia escape while the spirit is licking it up.' A 
negro was once worshipping a tree with an offering of food, 
when some one pointed out to him that the tree did not 
eat; the negro answered, "O the tree is not fetish, the 
fetish is a spirit and in\-isible, but he has descended int5 
this tree. Certainly he cannot devour our bodily food, but 
lie enjoys its spiritual part and leaves behind the bodily 
which we see."* Tree-woi-ship is largely prevalent in 
Africa, and much of it may be of this fully animistic kind; 
as where in WbJdah Bosman says that "the trees, which 
are the gods of the second rank of this country, are only 
prayed to and presented with offerings in time of sickness, 
more especially fevers, in order to restore the patients to 
health ; " * or where in Abyssinia the Gallas made pil- 
grimage from all quarters to their sacred tree Wodanabe on 
tlie banks of the Hawash, worshipping it and praying to it 
for riches, health, life, and eveiy blessing.' 

' Butian, 'Der Baom in Tergleicbeixlur Etlmologie,' in I^tanis uid 
■ Zeitschrift Fur Volker|iH)fi;Iiotogie,' e( 
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The position of tree- worship in Southern Asia in relation 
to Buddhism is of particular interest. To this daj' there 
are districts of this region, Buddhist or under strong 
Buddhist influence, where tree-worship is still displayed with 
absolute clearness of theory and practice. Here in legend 
a drj^ad is a being capable of marriage with a human hero, 
while in actual fact a tree-deity is considered human enough 
to be pleased with dolls set up to swing in the branches. 
The Talein of Birmah, before they cut down a tree, offer 
prayers to its ** kaluk " (i.^., ** kelah "), its inhabiting spirit 
or soul. The Siamese offer cakes and rice to the takhien- 
tree before they fell it, and believe the inhabiting nymphs 
or mothers of trees to pass into guardian-spirits of the boats 
built of their wood, so that they actually go on offering 
sacrifice to them in this their new condition.^ These people 
have indeed little to learn from any other race, however 
savage, of the principles of the lower animism. The ques- 
tion now arises, did such tree-worship belong to the local 
religions among which Buddhism established itself? There 
is strong evidence that this was the case. Philosophic 
Buddhism, as known to us by its theological books, does 
not include trees among sentient beings possessing mind, 
but it goes so far as to acknowledge the existence of the 
** dewa" or genius of a tree. Buddha, it is related, told a 
stoiT of a tree crying out to the brahman carpenter who 
was going to cut it down, " I have a word to say, hear my 
word ! " but then the teacher goes on to explain that it was 
not really the tree that spoke, but a dewa dwelling in it. 
Buddha himself was a tree-genius forty-three times in the 
course of his transmigrations. Legend says that during one 
such existence, a certain brahman used to pray for protec- 
tion to the tree which Buddha was attached to; but the 
transformed teacher reproved the tree-worshipper for thus 

» Bastian, 'Oestl. Asien,* vol. ii. pp. 467, 461, voL iii pp. 187, 261, 289, 
497. For details of tree-worship from other Asiatic districts, see Ainsworth, 
• Yezidis,' in *Tr. Eth. 8oc' voL L p. 28 ; Jno. WUson, 'Pmrsi Religion,* 
p. 262. 
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addressing himself to a senseless thing, which hears and 
knows nothing.' As for the famous Bo tree, its miraculous 
glories are not confined to the ancient Buddhist annals; 
for its surviving descendant, grown from the branch of the 
parent tree sent by King Asoka from India to Ceylon in 
the 3rd century B.C., to this day receives the worship of the 
pilgrims who come by thousands to do it honour, and offer 
prayer before it. Beyond these hints and relics of tlie old 
worship, however, Mr. Fergusson's recent investigations, 
published in his " Tree and Serpent Worship," have 
brought to light an ancient state of things which the ortho- 
dox Buddhist literature gives little idea of. It appears 
fr'om the sculptures of the Sanchi tope in Central India, 
that in the Buddhism of about the Ist century a.d., sacred 
Jrees had no small place as objects of authorized worship. 
It is especially notable that the representatives of indigenous 
race and religion in India, the Nagas, characterized by their 
tutelary snakes tSiming from their backs between their 
shoulders aud curving over their heads, and other tribes 
actually drawn as human apes, are seen adoring the divine 
tree in the midst of unquestionable Buddhist surroundings.* 
Tree-worship, even now well marked among the indigenous 
tribes of India, was obviously not abolished on the Buddhist 
conversion. The new philosophic religion seems to have 
amalgamated, as new religions ever do, with older native 
thoughts and rites. And it is quite consistent with the 
liabits of the Buddhist theologians and hagiologista, that 
when tree-worship was suppressed, they should have slurred 
over the fact of its former prevalence, and should even 
Jiave used the recollection of it as a gibe against the hostile 
BrabmanB. 

Conceptions like those of the lower races in character, 
and rivalling them in vivacity, belong to the mythology of 
Greece and Rome. The classic thought of the tree inha- 
bited by a deity aud uttering oracles, is like that of other 

■ Hardy, ' Msrmal of BudbiBm,' pp. 100, **8. 

' Fergusson, 'Tree and Serpent Woraliip,' pL iiiv. izvi. etc 
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regions. Thus the sacred palm of Negra in Yemen, whose 
demon was propitiated by prayer and sacrifice to give ora- 
cular response/ or the tall oaks inhabited by the gods, 
where old Slavonic people used to ask questions and hear 
the answers,* have their analogue in the prophetic oak of 
Dodona, wherein dwelt the deity, " vaUv h' iv\ irvOfxivi 
<l>rjyov.**^ The Homeric hymn to Aphrodite tells of the 
tree-nymphs, long lived yet not immortal — they grow with 
their high-topped leafy pines and oaks upon the mountains, 
but when the lot of death draws nigh, and the lovely trees 
are sapless, and the bark rots away and the branches fall, 
then their spirits depart from the light of the sun : — 

'* fi^fupai fu¥ $p4}^ouaaf hptffK^oi fiaBvKoKrtn, 
at T69f pattrdowriv tpos fidya re (d6t6if tm* 
«T P* o^t Oyrirois oih* kdavdroiffiv citoktcu* 
tr^fihv yukv ^dotHTi Ktd &fi$poroy cTSop l8ov(ri, 
Koi T« /AfT* itfiaydroiai «raA6y x^P^*^ ipp^amo, 
if at 9h SciAijKof Tff ffoi §CaKoiros ' Apytt^mris 
fiiffyotn-* ip ^iX6Trrrt fiuxv <''*"•'«»' ipoivrmf. 
ryai 8' Su' ^ iKdrai ^h HpifS in^indfyti^oi 
ytiyofidriiaty f<pv(reur iwl x^o^^^ fivriaytipp, 
JcoXol, rriXtBdovatUf iw oCp9<ny in^Kourur 
• • ' • « • 

iA\* 5tc ircv 9^ fuiipa xapt r^fn? Baydroio, 
&^(£v«Tai fily irpSrrop iir\ x^ovX B(v9pfa iroA^ 
^\oihs 8* ituptTtpiipBiy^Uf wlwrouai 8* &«*' 5^, 
Twp ih St 6fiov ^xh Xitlir€i ^>dos ^cXloto." * 

The hamadryad's life is bound to her tree, she is hurt 
when it is wounded, she cries when the axe threatens, she 
dies with the fallen trunk : — 

'* Non sine hamadryadis fieito cadit arborea trabs." * 

How personal a creature the tree^njrmpth was to the 
classic mind, is shown in legends like that of Paraibios, 

* Tabary in Bastian, L e. p. 295. 

' Hartknoch, * Alt-und Neues Prenasen,* part i. ch. t. 

* See Pauly, ' Real-Encyclopedie.* Homer. Ody88.ziT. 827, xiz. 8M. 

* Hymn. Homer. Aphrod. 267. 

* Ansonii Id> 11. De Histor. 7. 
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whose father, rcsnrdless of the hrtmadry art's entreaties, cat 
rton-n her ancient trunk, and in himself and in his offspring 
suffered her dire vengeance.* The ethnogi-aphic student 
finds a curious interest in transformation-rai'ths like Ovid's, 
keeping up as they do vestiges of philosophy of archaic 
type — Daphne turned into the laurel that Apollo honours 
for her sake, the sorrowing sisters of Phaethou changing into 
trees, yet still dropping blood and cr3'ing for mercy when 
their shoots are torn.' Such episodes mediffival poetry 
could still adapt, as in the pathless infernal forest whose 
knotted dusk-leaved trees revealed their human animation 
to the Florentine when he plucked a twig, 

" Allor porai la mano itn pooo avante, 
£ cnlei UD ramiiat'el <Ia uii gruii pruno ; 
E' 1 tronco buo griii : Percbi mi acbiante F " • 

or the myrtle to whit'h Ruggiero tied his hippogriff, who 
tugged at the poor trunk till it murmured and oped its 
mouth, and with doleful voice told that it was Astolfo, 
enchanted by the wicked Alcina among her other loverB, 

" D' eatrar o ia fera o in fonto o in leguo o in sasao," * 

If these seem to us now conceits over quaint for beauty, 
we need not scruple to say so. They are not of Dante and 
Ariosto, they are sham antiques from classic models. And 
if even the classic originals hiive become unpleasing, we 
need not perhaps reproach ourselves with decline of poetic 
taste. We have lost something, and the loss has spoiled 
our appreciation of many an old poetic theme, yet it is not 
always our sense of the beautiful that has dwindled, but 
the old animistic philosophy of nature that is gone from 
as, dissipating from such fancies their meaning, and witli 

' Apollon. Rhod. Argontntica. iL 4TS. S«« Welcker, 'OriMk GWta:l. 

* OTi.L Mitenim. i, 452, n. 3*5. xi. 67. 

> Daiile, ' Divinii CnnimcJit,' ' Inferno,' canto xUL 

' AridSta, 'OrUudi Furiow,' canto vL 
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their meaning their loveliness. Still, if we look for living 
men to whom trees are, as they were to our distant fore- 
fatherSy the habitations and embodiments of spirits, we 
shall not look in vain. The peasant folklore of Europe 
still knows of willows that bleed and weep and speak when 
hewn, of the fairy maiden that sits within the fir-tree, of 
that old tree in Bugaard forest that must not be felled, for 
an elf dwells within, of that old tree on the Heinzenberg 
near Zell, which uttered its complaint when the woodman 
cut it down, for in it was Our Lady, whose chapel now 
stands upon the spot.* One may still look on where Fran- 
conian damsels go to a tree on St. Thomas's day, knock 
thrice solemnly, and listen for the indwelling spirit to give 
answer by raps from witliin, what manner of husbands they 
are to have.' 

In the remarkable document of mythic cosmogony, pre- 
served by Eusebius under the alleged authorship, of the 
Phoenician Sanchoniathon, is the following passage : '' But 
these first men consecrated the plants of the earth, and 
judged them gods, and worshipped the things upon which 
they themselves lived and their posterity, and aU before 
them, and (to these) they made libations and sacrifices." ' 
From examples such as have been here reviewed, it seems 
that direct and absolute tree-worship of this kind may in- 
deed lie very wide and deep in the early history of religion. 
But the whole tree-cultus of the world must by no means 
be thrown indiscriminately into this one category. It is 
only on such distinct evidence as has been here put forward, 
that a sacred tree may be taken as having a spirit em- 
bodied in or attached to it. Beyond this limit, there is 
a wider range of animistic conceptions connected with tree 
and forest worship. The tree may be the spii-it's perch or 
shelter or favourite haunt. Under this definition come the 

1 Qrimm, ' D. M.' p. 615, eto. BastUn, <Der Baam,' L e. p. 297 ; H^Dnifh, 
'Slaw. Myth.' p. 818. 
^ Wuttke, * Volksaberglaube/ p. 57, tee 188. 
* EuBeb. ' Prop. Erang.' l 10. 
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trees buag witli objepte which are the receptacles of disense- 
Bpirits. As places of spiritual resort, there is no real dia- 
tinction between the sacred tree and the sacred grove. The 
tree may serve as a BcaffoM or altar, at once convenient and 
conspicuous, where offerings can be set out for some 
spiritual being, who may be a tree-spirit, or perhaps the 
local deity, living there just as a man might do who had his 
hut and owned hia plot of land around. The shelter 
of some single tree, or the solemn seclusion of s forest 
grove, is a place of worship set apart by nature, of snme 
tribes the only temple, of many tribes perhaps the earliest. 
Lastly, the tree may be merely a sacred object patronized 
by or associated with or sjnnbolizing some divinity, often 
one of those which we shall presently notice as presiding 
over a whole species of trees or other things. How all 
these conceptions, from actual embodiment or local resi- 
dence or visit of a demon or deity, down to mere ideal 
association, can blend togoilier, how hard it often is to 
distinguish them, and yet how in spite of this confusion 
they conform to the animistic theology in which all 
have their essential principles, a few examples will show 
better than any theoretical comment.' Take the groups 
of malicious wood-fiends so obviously derised to account 
for the mysterious influences that beset the forest wan- 
derer. In the Australian bush, demons whistle in the 
branches, and stooping with outstretched arms sneak 
among the trunks to seize the wa}'farer ; the lame demon 
leads astray the hunter in the Brazilian forest ; the Karen 
crossing a fever-haunted jungle shudders in the grip of the 
Bpiteful "phi," and runs to lay an offering by the tree he 
rested under last, from whose boughs the malaria-fiend 
came down upon him ; the negro of Senegambia seeks to 
pacify the long-haired tree-demons tliat send diseases ; the 
terrific cry of the wood-demon is heard in the Finland 
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forest; the balefiil shapes of terror that glide at night 
through our own woodland are familiar still to peasant and 
poet.* The North American Indians of the Far West, 
enteriiig the defiles of the Black Mountains of Nebraska, 
will often hang offerings on the trees or place them on the 
rocks, to propitiate the spirits and procure good weather 
and hunting.* In South America, Mr. Darwin describes the 
Indians offering their adorations by loud shouts when they 
came in sight of the sacred tree standing solitary on a 
high part of the Pampas, a landmark visible from afar. To 
this tree were hanging by threads numberless offerings such 
as cigars, bread, meat, pieces of cloth, &c., down to the mere 
thread pulled from his poncho by the poor wayfarer who 
had nothing better to give. Men would pour libations of 
spirits and mate into a certain hole, and smoke upwards to 
gratify Walleechu, and all around lay the bleached bones 
of the horses slaughtered as sacrifices. All Indians made 
their offerings here, that their horses might not tire, and 
that they themselves might prosper. Mr. Darwin reason- 
ably judges on this evidence that it was to the deity Wal- 
leechu that the worship was i)aid, the sacred tree being only 
his altar; but he mentions that the Gauchos think the 
Indians consider the tree as the god itself, a good example 
of the misunderstanding possible in such cases.* The New 
Zealanders would hang an offering of food or a lock of hair 
on a branch at a landing place, or near remarkable rocks or 
trees would throw a bunch of rushes as an offering to the 
spirit dwelling there.* The Dayaks fasten rags of their 
clothes on trees at cross roads, fearing for their health if 
they neglect the custom ; * the Macassar man halting to eat 
in the forest will put a morsel of rice or fish on a leaf, and 
lay it on a stone or stump.* The divinities of African tribes 

' Bastian, *Der Baum,' L c. etc 

• Irving, * Astoria, ' vol. iL ch. viii. 

• Darwin, 'Journal,' p. 68. 

• Polack, 'New Z.' voL ii. p. 6 ; Taylor, p. 171, Me M. 
» St John, *Far East,' vol. L p. 89. 

• Wallace, * Eaatern Archipelago,' voL L p. 888. 
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may rtivcll in trees remarkfible for size and age, or inhabit 
SBcred groves where the priest alone may enter.' Trees 
treated as idols by the Congo people, who put calab&shes of 
palm wine at their feet in ease they should be thirsty ; * and 
among West African negro tribes father north, trees hung 
with rags by the passers-by, and the great baobabs pegged 
to hang offerings to, and serving as shrines before which 
sheep are sacrificed,* display well the rites of tree sacrifice, 
tliough leaving undefined the precise relation conceived 
between deity and tree. 

The forest tlieolofjy that befits a race of hunters ia 
dominant still among Turanian tribes of Siberia, as of old 
it was across to Lapland, Full well these tribes know the 
gods of the forest. The Yakuts hang on any remarkably 
fine tree iron, brass, and other trinkets ; they choose a 
green spot shaded by a tree for their spring sacrifice of 
horses and oxen, whose heads are set up in the boughs ; 
they chant their extemporist^d songs to the Spirit of the 
Forest, and hang for him on the hrHnches of the trees along 
the roadside offerings of horsehair, emblems of their most 
valued possession. A clump of larches on a Siberian steppe, 
a grove in the recesses of a forest, is the sanctuary of a 
Turanian tribe. Gaily-decked idols in their warm fur-coats, 
each set up beneath its great tree swathed with cloth or 
tinplate, endless rein deer- hides and peltry hanging to the 
trees around, kettles and spoons and snuff-homs and house- 
hold valuables strewn as offerings before the gods — such is 
the description of a Siberian holy grove, at the stage when 
the contact of foreign civilization has begun by ornament- 
ing the rude old ceremonial it must end by abolishing.* A 
race ethnologically allied to these tribes, though risen to 
higher culture, kept up remarkable relics of tree-worship in 
Northern Europe. In Esthonian districts, within the pre- 

' Prichdnl, ' Nat. Hist of Man,' p. 631. 

* Merollik in Pinkertuu, vol. xvi. p. 236. 
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sent centmy, the traveller might often see the sacred tree, 
generally an ancient lime, oak, or ash, standing inviolate in 
a sheltered spot near the dwelling-house, and old memories 
are handed down of the time when the first blood of a 
slaughtered beast was sprinkled on its roots, that the cattle 
might prosper, or when an offering was laid beneath the 
holy linden, on the stone where the worshipper knelt on his 
bare knees moving from east to west and back, which stone 
he kissed thrice when he had said, " Receive the food as an 
offering ! " It may well have been an indwelling tree-deity 
for whom this worship was intended, for folklore shows that 
the Esths recognized such a conception with the utmost 
distinctness ; they have a tale of the tree-elf who appeared 
in personal shape outside his crooked birch-tree, whence 
he could be summoned by three knocks on the trunk and 
the inquiry, " Is the crooked one at home ? *' But also it 
may have been the Wood-Father or Tree- King, or some 
other deity, who received sacrifice and answered prayer be- 
neath his sacred tree, as in a temple.^ If, again, we glance 
at the tree-and-grove worship of the non- Aryan indigenous 
tribes of British India, we shall gather clear and instructive 
hints of its inner significance. In the courtyard of a Bodo 
house is planted the sacred *' sij " or euphorbia of Batho, 
the national god, to whom under this representation the 
" deoshi " or priest offers prayer and kills a pig.* When 
the Khonds settle a new village, the sacred cotton-tree must 
be planted with solemn rites, and beneath it is placed the 
stone which enshrines the village deity.' Nowhere, per- 
haps, in the world in these modem days is the original 
meaning of the sacred grove more picturesquely shown than 
among the Mundas of Chota-Nagpur, in whose settlements 
a sacred grove of sal-trees, a remnant of the primseval forest 
spared by the woodman's axe, is left as a home for the 

^ Boeder, ' Eheten AberglaabUcbe Gebraacbe/ eta ed. Kreatzwald, pp. 2, 
112, 146. 

* Hodgson, < Abor. of iDdia,' pp. 165, 173. 

• Macph»T»on, p. 61. 
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spirits, and io tliis hallowed place offerings to the gods ar<> 
made.^ 

Here, then, among the lower races, is surely evidence 
enough to put on their true historic footing the rites of tree 
and grove which we find tioui-ishing or surviving within the 
range of Semitic or Aryan culture. Mentions in the Old 
Testament record the Canaanitish A shera- worship, the 
sacrifice under every green tree, the incense rising beneath 
oak and willow and shady terebinth, rites whose obstinate 
revival proves how deeply they were rooted in the old reli- 
gion of the land.' The eWdence of tliese Biblical passages 
ia corroborated by other evidence from Semitic regions, as 
in the hnes by Sillus Itahcus which mention the prayer and 
sacrifice in the Numi<lian holy groves, and the records of 
the council of Carthage which show that in the 5th century, 
an age after Augustine's time, it was still needful to urge 
that the relics of idolatry in trees and groves should be 
done away.^ From the more precise descriptions which lie 
within the range of Aryan descent and influence, examples 
may be drawn to illustrate every class of beUef and rite of 
the forest. Modem Hinduism ia so largely derived from 
the religions of the non-Aryan indigenes, that we may fairly 
explain thus a considerable part of the tree-worship of 
modem India, as where in the Birbhum district of Bengal 
a great annual pilgrimage is made to a shi'ine in the jungle, 
to make offerings of rice and money and sacrifice animids to 
a certain ghost who dwells in a bela-tree.* In thoroughly 
Hindu districts we may see the pippala (Ficus religiosa) 
planted as the village tree, the " chaitjatani " of Sanskrit 
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literature, while the Hindu in private life plants the banyan 
and other trees and worships them with divine honours.^ 
Greek and Boman mythology give perfect types not only of 
the beings attached to individual trees, but of the dryads, 
fauns, and satyrs living and roaming in the forest — crea- 
tures whose analogues are our own elves and fairies of 
the woods. Above these graceful fantastic beings are the 
higher deities who have trees for shrines and gi*oves for 
temples. Witness the description in Ovid's story of 
Erisichthon : — 

" And Ceres' grove he ravaged with the axe, 
They say, and shamed with iron the ancient gladet* 
There stood a mighty oak of age-long strength, 
Festooned with garlands, bearing on its trunk 
Memorial tablets, proofs of helpful vows. 
Beneath, the dryads led their festive dance. 
And circled hand-in-hand the giant bole.'* ' 

In more prosaic fashion, Cato instructs the woodman 
how to gain indemnity for thinning a holy grove ; he must 
oflfer a hog in sacrifice with this prayer, " Be thou god or 
goddess to whom this grove is sacred, permit me, by the 
expiation of this pig, and in order to restrain the over- 
growth of this wood, etc., etc."* Slavonic lands had their 
groves where burned the everlasting fire of Piorun the 
Heaven-god ; the old Prussians venerated the holy oak of 
Bomowe, with its drapery and images of the gods, standing 
in the midst of the sacred inviolate forest where no twig 
might be broken nor beast slain ; and so on down to the 
elder-tree beneath which Pushkait was worshipped with 
ofl'erings of bread and beer.* The Keltic Heaven-god, 
whose image was a mighty oak, the white-robed Druids 

' Boehtlingk & Roth, ■. v. ' chaityatara.' Ward, 'Hindooa,' voL iL pu 
204. 

2 Ovid. Metamra. viii. 741. 
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climbinp the sacred tree to cut the mislletoe, find sncrififing 
the two white bulls hcneatii, nre types from another national 
group.' Teutonic descriptions begin with Tacitua, " Lucofl 
ac nemora coneecrant, deorumqiie nominibua adpellant 
secretum illud, quod sola reverontia vident," and the 
curious passage which describes the Semnones entering 
the sacred grove in bonds, & homage to the deity that dwelt 
there ; many a century after, the Swedes were still hold- 
ing solemn sacrifice and hanging the carcases of the 
slaughtered heastsjin the grove hard by the temple of 
Upsal.^ AVitb Christianity conaea a crusade against the 
holy trees and groves. Boniface hews down in the presence 
of the priests the huge oak of the Hessian Heaven-god, and 
builds of the timber a chajiel to St. Peter. Amator expos- 
tulated with the hunters who hung the heads of wild beasts 
to the houghs of the sacred pear-tree of Auxerre, " Hoc 
opus idololatrite culturce est, non christianfe elegantissiniiB 
disciplinse ; " but this mild persuasion not availing, he 
chopped it down and burned it. In spite of all such efforts, 
the old religion of the tree and grove survived iu Europe 
often in most pristine form. Within the last two hundred 
years, there were old men in Gothland who would "go to 
pray under a great tree, as their forefathers had done in 
their time"; and to this day the Bacrificial rite of pouring 
milk and beer over the roots of trees is said to be kept up 
on out-of-the-way Sweilisli farms.* In Russia, the Lyeshy 
or wood-demon still protects the birds and beasts in hia 
domain, and drives his flocks of field-mice and squirrela 
from forest to forest, when we should say they are migrating. 
The hunter's luck depends on his treatment of the forest- 
Bpirit, wherefore he will leave him as a sacrifice the first 
game be kills, or some smaller offering of bread or salted 
pancake on a stump. Or if one falls ill on returning from 
the forest, it is known that this is the Lyeshy'a doing, bq 
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the patient carries to the wood some bread and salt in a 
clean rag, and leaving it with a prayer, comes home cured. 
Names like Holyoake and Holywood record our own old 
memories of the holy trees and groves, memories long 
lingering in the tenacious peasant mind ; and it was a great 
and sacred linden-iree with three stems, standing in the 
parish of Hvitaryd in South Sweden, which with curious 
fitness gave a name to the family of Linnaus, Lastly, 
Jacob Grimm even ventures to connect historically the 
ancient sacred in\dolate wood with the later royal forest, an 
ethnological argument which would begin with the savage 
adoring the Spirit of the Forest, and end with the modem 
landowner preserving his pheasants.^ 

To the modem educated world, few phenomena of the 
lower civilization seem more pitiable than the spectacle of 
a man worshipping a beast. We have learnt the lessons of 
Natural History at last thoroughly enough to recognize our 
superiority to our "younger brothers," as the Red Indians 
call them, the creatures whom it is our place not to adore 
but to understand and use. By men at lower levels of cul- 
ture, however, the inferior animals are viewed with a very 
different eye. For various motives, they have become ob- 
jects of veneration ranking among the most important in 
the lower ranges of religion. Yet I must here speak shortly 
and slightly of Animal- worship, not as wanting in interest, 
but as over-abounding in difiBculty. Wishing rather to 
bring general principles into view than to mass uninter- 
preted facts, all I can satisfactorily do is to give some select 
examples from the various groups of evidence, so as at once 
to display the more striking features of the subject, and to 
trace the ancient ideas upward from the savage level far 
into the higher civilization. 

First and foremost, uncultured man seems capable of 
simply worshipping a beast as beast, looking on it as pos- 
sessed of power, courage, cunning, beyond his own, and 

* Kalston, * Songs of Russian People,' p. 163, see 238. 

* Grimm, * D. M/ p. 62, etc. 
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animated like a mnn by a soul which continues to exist afte* 
bodily death, powerful as ever for good and harm. Then 
this idea blends with the thought of the creature as being 
an incarnate deity, seeing, hearing, and acting even at a 
distance, and continuuig its power after the death of the 
animal body to which the divine spirit was attached. Thus 
the Kamcbadals, in their simple veneration of all things 
tliat could do them haim or good, worshipped the whales 
that could overturn their boats, and the bears and wolves 
of whom tliey stood in fear. The beasts, they thought, 
could understand their laiiguaae, and therefore they ab- 
stained from culling them by tlieir names when they met 
them, but propitiated them with certain appointed formulas.* 
Tribes of Peru, says Gurcilaso de la Vega, worshipped the 
fish and vicufias that provided them food, the monkeys for 
their cunning, the spiirrowhawks for their keen sight. The 
tiger and the bear were to them ferocious deities, an'd man- 
kind, mere strangers and inlniders in the land, might well 
adore these beings, its old inhabitants and lords.* How, 
indeed, can we wonder that in direct and simple awe, the 
Philippine islanders, when tlicy saw an alligator, should 
have prayed him with great tenderness to do them no harm, 
and to this end offered him of whatever they had in their 
boats, casting it into the water." Such rites display at 
least a partial truth in the famous apophthegm which attri- 
butes to fear the origin of religion: "Primos in orbe deoa 
fecit timor." * In discussing the question of the souls of 
animals in a previous chapter, instances were adduced of 
men seeking to ajipease by apologetic phrase and rite the 
animals they killed.' It is instructive to observe how 
naturally such personal intercourse between man and animal 
may pass into full worship, when the creature is powerful 
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or dangerons enough to claim it. When the Sti^ns of 
Kambodia asked pardon of the beast thej killed, and offered 
sacrifice in expiation, thej expressly did so through fear 
lest the creature's disembodied soul should come and tor- 
ment them.^ Yet, strange to say, even the worship of the 
animal as divine does not prevent the propitiatory ceremony 
from passing into utter mockery. Thus Charlevoix de- 
scribes North American Indians who, when they had killed 
a bear, would set up its head painted with many colours, 
and offer it homage and praise while they performed the 
painful duty of feasting on its body.' So among the Ainos, 
the indigenes of Yesso, the bear is a great divinity. It is 
true they slay him when they can, but while they are cut- 
ting him up they salute him with obeisances and fair 
speeches, and set up his head outside the house to preserve 
them from misfortune.' In Siberia, the Yakuts worship 
the bear in common with the spirits of the forest, bowing 
toward his favourite haunts with appropriate phrases of 
prose and verse, in praise of the bravery and generosity of 
their ** beloved uncle." Their kindred the Ostyaks swear 
in the Bussian courts of law on a bear's head, for the bear, 
they say, is all-knowing, and will slay them if they lie. 
This idea actually serves the people as a philosophical, 
though one would say rather superfluous, explanation of a 
whole class of accidents: when a hunter is killed by a 
bear, it is considered that he must ^t some time have for- 
sworn himself, and now has met his doom. Yet these 
Ostyaks, when they have overcome and slain their deity, 
will stuff its skin with hay, kick it, spit on it, insult and 
mock it till they have satiated their hatred and revenge, 
and are ready to set it up in a yurt as an object of 
worship.* 

Whether an animal be worshipped as the receptacle or 

* Mouhot, ' Indo-Chiiin/ voL L p. 252. 

* Charlevoix, * Nouvelle France,' vol. v. p. 448. 
■ W. M. Wood in 'Tr. Eth. Soc' vol. iv. p. 36. 

* Simpson, * Journey,' vol. iL p. 269 ; Erman, 'Siberia,' voL i. p. 492 ; 
Latham, *De8cr. Eth.* vol. i. p. 456 ; *Joura. lud. Arcliip.' vol. iv. p. 690. 
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uicamation of an indwelling divint soul or other deity, oi 
as one of the myriad representatives of the prf siding god 
of its class, the case is included under and explained hy the 
general theory of fetish -worship ah'eady discussed. Evi- 
dence which displays these two conceptions and their blend- 
ing is singularly perfect in the islands of the Pacific. In the 
Georgian group, certain herons, kingfishers, and woodpeckers 
were held sacred and fed on the sacrifices, with the distinct 
view that the deities were embodied in the birds, and in this 
form came to eat the ofi'ered food and give the oracular re- 
sponses by their cries. • The Tongans never killed certain 
birds, or the shark, whale, etc., as being sacred shriiies in 
which gods were in the habit of visiting earth ; and if they 
chanced in sailing to pass near a whale, they would offer 
scented oil or kava to him,' In the Fiji Islands, certain 
birds, fish, plants, and some men, were supposed to have 
deities closely connected with or residing in them. Thus 
the hawk, fowl, eel, shark, and nearly every other animal 
became the shnne of some deity, which the worshipper of 
that deity might not eat, bo that some were even tabued 
from eating human flesh, the shrine of their god being a 
man. Ndengei, the dull and otiose supreme deity, had his 
shi-ine or incarnation in the serpent.' Every Samoan 
islander had his tutelary deity or " aitu," appearing in 
some animal, an eel, shark, dog, turtle, etc., which species 
became his fetish, not to be slighted or injured or eaten, an 
oEFence which the deity would avenge by entering the sin- 
ner's body and generating his proper incarnation within him 
till he died.* The " atua " of the New J^ealander, corre- 
sponding with this in name, is a divine ancestral soul, and 
is also apt to appear in the body of an animal.' If we pass 
to Sumatra, we shall find that the veneration paid bj the 
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Malays to the tiger, and their habit of apolo^zing to it 
when a trap is laid, is connected with the idea of tigers 
bein^ animated by the souls of departed men.^ In other 
districts of the world, one of the most important cases 
connected with these is the worship paid by the North 
American Indian to his medicine-animal, of which he kills 
one specimen to preserve its skin, which thenceforth re- 
ceives adoration and grants protection as a fetish.' In 
South Africa, as has been already mentioned, the Zulus 
hold that divine ancestral shades are embodied in certain 
tame and harmless snakes, whom their human kinsfolk 
receive with kindly respect and propitiate with food.' In 
West Africa, monkeys near a grave-yard are supposed to 
be animated by the spirits of the dead, and the general 
theory of sacred and worshipped crocodiles, snakes, birds, 
bats, elephants, hyaenas, leopards, etc., is divided between 
the two great departments of the fetish-theory, in some 
cases the creature being the actual embodiment or per- 
sonation of the spirit, and in other cases sacred to it or 
under its protection.* Hardly any region of the world 
displays so perfectly as this the worship of serpents as 
fetish-animals endowed with high spiritual qualities, to kill 
one of whom would be an offence unpardonable. For a 
single description of negro ophiolatry, may be cited Bos- 
man's description from Whydah in the Bight of Benin ; 
here the highest order of deities were a kind of snakes 
which swarm in the villages, reigned over by that huge 
chief monster, uppermost and greatest and as it were the 
grandfather of all, who dwelt in his snake-house beneath a 
lofty tree, and there received the royal offerings of meat 
and drink, cattle and money and stuffs. So heartfelt was 

' Mareden, 'Sninatra,' p. 292. 

« Loskiel, ' IdcL of N. A,' part i p. 40 ; Catlin, ' N. A, Ind.' vol. L 
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the venerRtion of the snakea, thRt tlie Biitclimen maile it ■ 
mpans of clenring their warehouses of tiresome visitors ; as 
Bosman says, " If we are ever tired with the natives of this 
country, and would fain be rid of them, we need only speaJc 
ill of the anake, at which they immediately stop their ears 
and run out of doors."' Lnstly, among the Tatar tribeB 
of Siberia, Gastrin finds the explanation of the veneration 
which the nomade pays to certiiin animals, in a distinct 
fetish-theory which he thus sums up: " Can he also con- 
trive to propitiate the snake, bear, wolf, swan, and various 
other birds of the air and beasts of the field, he has in 
them good protectors, for in them are hidden mighty 
spirits." ' 

The cases of a divine ancestral soul worshipped as in- 
carnate in an animal body, form a link between manes- 
worship and beast-worship, and this connexion is made 
otherwise in another department of the religion of the 
lower races, the v?neration of a piirticnliir species of animal 
by a particular family, clan, or tribe. It is well known 
that numerous tribes of mankind connect themselves with, 
call themselves by the name of, and even derive their 
mythic pedigree from, some animal, plant, or thing, but 
most often an animal. Among the Algonqnin Indians of 
North America, the name of such a tribe-animal, as Bear, 
Wolf, Tortoise, Deer, Rabbit, etc., serves to designate each 
of a number of clans into which the race is divided, a man 
belonging to each such clan being himself actually spoken 
of as a bear, wolf, etc., and the figures of these creatures 
indicating his clan in the native picture-writing. Such 
creatures must be, so far as possible, distinguished from 
the mere patron-animal of an individual, the " medicine " 
just mentioned among the American Indians. The name 
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or symbol of an Algonquin clan-animal is called ** dodaim/* 
and this word, in its usual form of '' totem/' has become 
an accepted term among ethnologists to describe similar 
customary surnames over the world, the system of dividing 
tribes in this way being called Totemism. The origin of 
totemism of course comes within the domain of mythology, 
while the social divisions, marriage arrangements, and so 
forth, connected with it, form a highly important part of 
the law and custom of mankind at certain stages of culture. 
It only comes within the province of religion so far as the 
clan-animals, etc., are the subjects of religious observance, 
or are actually treated as patron-deities. To some extent 
this seems to happen among the Algonquins themselves, 
some accoimts describing the totem-animal as being actually 
regarded as the sacred object or " medicine " or protector 
of the family bearing its name and symbol.^ This is the 
case among certain Australian tribes ; a family has some 
animal (or vegetable) as its "kobong," its friend or pro- 
tector, and a mysterious connexion subsists between a man 
and his tribe-animal, of which species he is reluctant to kill 
one, for it might be his own protector, while if his kobong 
be a vegetable, there are restrictions on his gathering it.' 
So in South Africa the Bechuana people are divided into 
clans : Bakuena, men of the crocodile ; Batlapi, of the fish ; 
Bataung, of the lion ; Bamorara, of the wild vine. A man 
does not eat his tribe animal or clothe himself in its skin, 
and if he must kill it as hurtful, the lion for instance, he 
asks pardon of it and purifies himself from the sacrilege.' 
So in Asia, among the Kols of Chota-Nagpur, we find many 
of the Oraon and Munda clans named after animals, as Eel, 
Hawk, Crow, Heron, and they must not kill or eat what 
tbey are named after ; it is to be noticed, however, that 
this only forms one part of a system of tribal food-prohi- 

* James, ' Long's Exp.' vol. L oh. zv. ; John Long, ' Voyages and Traye]% 
p. 86. Waitz, yoL iii. p. 190. See < Early History of Mankind,' p. 286. 
' Grey, 'Australia,' voL ii. p. 228. 
' Casalis, * Basutos,' p. 211 ; liyiugstone, p. 13. 
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bitions.* Among the Yakuts of Siberia, apain, each triba 
looks on some particular animal lis sacred, and abstninB 
from eating it.' These facts seem to indicate not mere 
accidental pefruUarities, but a wide-spread common principle 
acting among mankind in the lower culture. Mr. M'Len- 
nan, in a remarkable investigation, has endeavoured to 
account for much of the wide-spread animal- worship of the 
world by considering it as inherited from an early "totem- 
stage of Bociety."' If this view be more or less admitted 
as just, the question then arises, what is the origin of to- 
teniism ? Sir John Lubbock, in his work on the Origin of 
Civilization,* and Mr. Herbert Spencer,' have favoured the 
idea of its springing from the really very general practice 
of naming individual men after animals. Bear, Deer, Eagle, 
etc., these becoming in certain cases hereditary tribe-namea. 
It roust be admitted as possible that such personal epithets 
might become family surnames, and eventually give rise to 
myths of the famihes being actually descended from the 
animals in question as ancestors, whence might arise many 
other legends of strange adventures and heroic deeds of 
ancestors, to be attributed to the quasi-human animals 
whose names they bore; at the same time, popular mystifi- 
cation between the great ancestor and the creature whose 
name he held and handed down to his race, might lead to 
veneration for the creature itself, and theuce to full animal- 
worship. All this might indeed possibly happen, and when 
it did happen it might set an example which other families 
could imitate, and thus bring on ihe systematic division of 
a whole people into a number of totem-clans, each referred 
to a mythic animal ancestor. Yet, while granting that 
Buch a theory affords a rational interpretation of the obscure 
facta of totemism, we must treat it as a theory not vouched 
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for by sufficient eyidence, and within onr knowledge liable 
to mislead, if pushed to extremes. It offers plausible yet 
quite unsound explanations of points of mythology and 
theology which seem to have direct and reasonable explana- 
tions of their own. We may well shrink from using too 
confidently a method of mjrth-interpretation which can 
account for solar and limar nature-myths, by referring them 
to traditions of human heroes and heroines who chanced to 
bear the names of Sun and Moon. As to animal-worship, 
when we find men paying distinct and direct reverence to the 
lion, the bear, or the crocodile as mighty superhuman beings, 
or adoring other beasts, birds, or reptiles as incarnations of 
spiritual deities, we can hardly supersede such well-defined 
developments of animistic religion, by seeking their origin 
in personal names of deceased ancestors, who chanced to 
be called Lion, Bear, or Crocodile. 

The three motives of animal-worship which have been 
described, viz., direct worship of the animal for itself, in- 
direct worship of it as a fetish acted through by a deity, 
and veneration for it as a totem or representative of a tribe- 
ancestor, no doubt account in no small measure for the 
phenomena of Zoolatry among the lower races, due allow- 
ance being also made for the effects of myth and symbolism, 
of which we may gain frequent glimpses. Notwithstanding 
the obscurity and complexity of the subject, a survey of 
Animal-worship as a whole may yet justify an ethnographic 
view of its place in the history of civilization. If we turn 
from its appearances among the less cultured races to notice 
the shapes in which it has held its place among peoples 
advanced to the stage of national organization and stereo- 
typed religion, we shall find a reasonable cause for its new 
position in the theory of development and survival, whereby 
ideas at first belonging to savage theology have in part con- 
tinued to spread and solidify in their original manner, while 
in part they have been changed to accommodate them to more 
advanced ideas, or have been defended firom the attacks of 
reason by being set up as sacred mysteries. Ancient Egypt was 
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a land of sacred cuts and jnckals and hawks, whose n 
are among us to this day, but the reason of whose worship 
was a subject too sacred for the Father of History to dis- 
cuss. Egyptian animal- worship seems to show, in a double 
line, traces of a savage ancestry extending into nges lying 
far behind even the remote antiquity of the Pyramids. 
Deities patronising special sacred animals, incarnate in 
their bodies, or represented in tJieir figures, have nowhere 
better examples than the hull-dynasty of Apis, Horua 
wearing the head of his sacred hawk, Bubastia and her cat, 
Thoth and hia cynocephalus and ibis, the cow-headed 
Hathor and the hippopotamus Typhon. Moreover, the 
local character of many of the sncred creatures, woi-sliipped 
in certain nomes yet killed and eaten with impunity else- 
where, fits remarkably with that character of tribe-fetishes 
and deified totems with which Mr. M'Lenoan's argument is 
concerned. See the men of Ox^'vTynehos reverencing and 
sparing the fish oxyrj-nchoa, and those of Latopolis like- 
wise worshipping the latoa. At Apollinopolis men hated 
crocodiles and never lost a chance of killing them, while 
the people of the Ai-sinoite nome dressed geese and fish for 
these sacred creatures, adorned them with necklaces and 
bracelets, and mummified them sumptuously when they 
died." In the modern world the must civilized people 
among whom animal- worship vigorously survives, lie within 
the range of Brahmtinism, where the sacred animal, the 
deity incarnate in an animal or invested with or symbolized 
by ils shape, may to this day be studied in clear example. 
The sacred cow is not merely to be spared, she is as a deity 
worsiiipped in annual ceremony, daily perambulated and 
bowed to by the pious Hindu, who ofiera her fresh griisa 
and flowers; Hanuman the monkey-god has his temples 
and his idols, and in him Siva is incarnate, as Durga is iit 
the jackal ; the wise Oanesa wears the elephant's head ; 

> Herod. 0. ; Plalarch, De Iiidc k Osiride ; SImbo, zvii. 1; WilkinsiiQ, 
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the divine king of birds, Garuda, is Vishnu's vehicle ; the 
forms of fish, and boar, and tortoise, were assumed in 
those avatar-legends of Vishnu which are at the intellectual 
level of the Red Indian myths they so curiously resemble.* 
The conceptions which underlie the Hindu creed of divine 
animals were not ill displayed by that Hindu who, being 
shown the pictures of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
with their respective man, lion, ox, and eagle, explained 
these quite naturally aud satisfactorily as the avatars or 
vehicles of the four evangelists. 

In Animal-worship, some of the most remarkable cases 
of development and survival belong to a class from which 
striking instances have already been taken. Serpent-wor- 
ship unfortunately fell years ago into the hands of specu- 
lative writers, who mixed it up with occult philosophies, 
Druidical mysteries, and that portentous nonsense called 
the '' Arkite Symbolism," till now sober students hear the 
very name of Ophiolatry with a shiver. Yet it is in itself 
a rational and instructive subject of inquiry, especially 
notable for its width of range in mythology and religion. 
We may set out among the lower races, with such accounts 
as those of the Bed Indian's reverence to the rattlesnake, 
as grandfather and king of snakes, as a divine protector 
able to give fair winds or cause tempests ; ^ or of the wor- 
ship of great snakes among the tribes of Peru before they 
received the religion of the Incas, as to whom an old author 
says, " They adore the demon when he presents himself to 
them in the figure of some beast or serpent, and talks with 
them." • Thenceforth such examples of direct Ophiolatry 
may be traced on into classic and barbaric Europe; the 
great serpent which defended the citadel of Athens and 
enjoyed its monthly honey-cakes ; ^ the Boman genius loci 
appearing in the form of the snake (Nullus enim locus sine 

» Ward, * Hindoos,' voL ii. p. 196, etc 
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genio est. qui per anguem plerumque ostenditiir) ; ' the old 
PrusHian serpent -worship and oft'einng of food to the 
household snakes ; * the golden viper adored by the Lom- 
bards, till BarbatuB got it in his hands and the goldsmitlis 
made it into paten and chalice.' To this daj-, Europe has 
not forgotten in nursery tales or more serious belief the 
suake that comes with its golden crown and drinks milk out 
of the child's porringer ; the house-snake, tame and kindly 
but seldom seen, that cares for the cows and the children 
and gives omens of a death in the family ; the pair ot 
household snakes which have a mystic connexion of hfe 
and death with the husband and housewife themselves.* 
Serpent-worship, apparently of the directest sort, was pro- 
minent in the indigenous religions of Southern Asia. It 
now even appears to have maintained no mean place in 
early Indian Buddhism, for the sculptui-es of the Sanchi 
tope show scenes of adoration of the five-headed snake- 
deity in his temple, performed by a race of serpent-wor- 
shippers, figuratively represented with snakes growing from 
their shoulders, and whose raja himself has a five-headed 
snake arching hood-wise over his head. Here, moreover, 
the totem theory comes into contact with ophiolatry. The 
Sanskrit name of the snake, " nlga," becomes also tlie 
accepted designation of its adorers, and thus mythological 
interpretation has to reduce to reasonable sense legends of 
serpent-races who turn out to be simply serpent- worship- 
pers, tribes who have from the divine reptiles at once tlieir 
generic name of N&gas, and with it their imagined ancestral 
descent from serpents.' In different ways, these Naga 
tribes of South Asia are on the one hand analogues of the 

' Serriiu »A Mn. v. 95. 

' HiiHknoch, 'Preiissen.'l«rtLpp, US, 182. 
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Snake Indians of America, and on the other of the Ophio* 
genes or Serpent-race of the Troad, kindred of the vipers 
whose bite they conld core by touch, and descendants of an 
ancient hero transformed into a snake.^ 

Serpents hold a prominent place in the religions of the 
world, as the incarnations, shrines, or symbols of high 
deities. Such were the rattlesnake worshipped in the 
Natchez temple of the Sun, and the snake belonging in 
name and figure to the Aztec deity Quetzalcoatl ; ' the 
snake as worshipped still by the Slave Coast negro, not for 
itself but for its indwelling deity ; ' the snake kept and fed 
with milk in the temple of the old Slavonic god Potrimpos ;* 
the serpent-s3rmbol of the healing deity Asklepios, who 
abode in or manifested himself through the huge tame 
snakes kept in his temples * (it is doubtful whether this had 
any original connexion with the adoption of the snake, from 
its renewal by casting its old slough, as the accepted emblem 
of new life or immortality in later symbolism) ; and lastly, 
the Phoenician serpent with its tail in its mouth, symbol of 
the world and of the Heaven-god Taaut, in its original 
meaning probably a mythic world-snake like the Scandina- 
vian Midgard-worm, but in the changed fancy of later ages 
adapted into an emblem of eternity/ It scarcely seems 
proved that savage races, in all their mystic contemplations 
of the serpent, ever developed out of their own minds the 
idea, to us so familiar, of adopting it as a personification of 
evil.^ In ancient times, we may ascribe this character per- 
haps to the monster whose well-known form is to be seen 
on the mummy-cases, the Apophis-serpent of the Egyptian 
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Hades;- and it unequivocally belonfpi to the Wicked Sei- 
pent of the Zarathustrians, Aji Dahaka,' a figure wliicb 
bears so remarkable a relation to that of the Seiii'tic serpent 
of Eden, which may possibly stand in hiatoriua] coii».''xion 
with it. A wondrous blending of the ancient ritea of Ophi- 
olatry with mystic conceptions of Gnosticism appears in tlie 
cultua which tradition (in truth or slander) declares the semi- 
Christian sect of Ophites to have rendered to their tame 
snake, enticing it out of its cheat to coil round the sacra- 
mental bread, and worshipping it as representing the great 
king from heaven who in the beginning gave to the man 
and woman the knowledge of the mysteries.' Thus the 
extreme types of religious veneration, from the soberest 
matter-of-fact to the dreamiest mysticism, find their places 
in the worship of animals.* 

Hitherto in the study of animistic doctrine, our attention 
has been turned especially to tliose minor spirits whose 
functions concern the closer and narrower detiiil of man's 
life and its surroimdings. In passing thence to the con- 
sideration of divine beings whose functions have a wider 
scope, the transition may be well made through a special 
group. An acute remark of Auguste Comte's cidls attention 
to an important process of theological tliought, which we 
may here endeavour to bring as clearly as possible before 
our minds. In his " Philosophie Positive," he defines 
deities proper as differing hy their general and abstract 
character from pure feiishes (i. e., animated objects), the 
humble fetish governing but a single object from which 
it is inseparable, while the gods administer a special order 
of phenomena at once in dilferent bodies. When, he con- 
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tinueSy the similar vegetation of the different oaks of a 
forest led to a theological generalization from their common 
phenomena, the abstract being thus produced was no longer 
the fetish of a single tree, but became the god of the forest ; 
here, then, is the intellectual passage from fetishism to 
polytheism, reduced to the inevitable preponderance of 
specific over individual ideas.^ Now this observation of 
Comte*s may be more immediately applied to a class of 
divine beings which may be accurately called species-deities. 
It is highly suggestive to study the crude attempts of bar- 
baric theology to account for the uniformity observed in 
large classes of objects, by making this generalization from 
individual to specific ideas. To explain the existence of 
what we call a species, they would refer it to a common 
ancestral stock, or to an original archetype, or to a species- 
deity, or they combined these conceptions. For such spe- 
culations, classes of plants and animals offered perhaps an 
early and certainly an easy subject. The uniformity of each 
kind not only suggested a common parentage, but also the 
notion that creatures so wanting in individuality, with 
qualities so measured out as it were by line and rule, might 
not be independent arbitrary agents, but mere copies from 
a common model, or mere instruments used by controlling 
deities. Thus in Polynesia, as has been just mentioned, 
certain species of animals were considered as incarnations 
of certain deities, and among the Samoans we learn that 
the question as to the individuality of such creatures was 
actually asked and answered. If, for instance, a village 
god were accustomed to appear as an owl, and one of his 
votaries found a dead owl by the roadside, he would mourn 
over the sacred bird and bury it with much ceremony, but 
the god himself would not be thought to be dead, for he 
remains incarnate in all existing owls.* According to 
Father Geronimo Boscana, the Acagchemen tribe of Upper 
California furnish a curious parallel to this notion. They 
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• Turner * Polynesia,' p. 242. 
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worfihipped the " panes " bird, which seems to have been 
an eagle or vulture, and each year, in the temple of each 
villRge, one of them was solemuly killed without shedding 
blood, and the body burned. Yet the nntives maintained 
and believed that it was the same individual bird they sacri- 
ficed each year, and more than this, that the same bird was 
slain by each of the villages.^ Among the comparatively 
cultured Peruvians, Acosta describes another theory of 
celestial archetypes. SpenUing of etar-deities, he says that 
shepherds venerated a certiiin star called Sheep, another 
star called Tiger protected men from tigers, etc. : "And 
generally, of all the animals and birds there are on the 
earth, they believed that a like one lived in heaven, in whose 
chiirge were their procreation and increase, and thus they 
accounted of divers stars, such as that they call Chacana, 
and Topatorca, and Mamana, and Mizco, and Miquiquiray, 
and other such, so that in a manner it appears that they 
were drawing towards the dogma of the Platonic ideas," ' 
The North American Indians also have speculated ns to the 
common ancestors or deities of species. One missionary 
notes down their idea as he found it in 1634. " They say, 
moreover, that all the animals of each species have on elder 
brother, who is as it were the principle and origin of all the 
individuals, and this elder brother is marvellously great and 
powerful. The elder brother of the beavers, they told me, 
is perhaps as large as our cabin," Another early account 
is that each species of animals has its archetype in the land 
of souls ; there exists, for example, a mauitu or archetj-pe 
of all oxen, which animates all oxen.' Here, again, occurs 
B noteworthy correspondence with the ideas of a distant 
raoe. In Buy&n, the inland paradise of Russian myth, there 



' BrintoH, 'Hfths of Niw World,' p. 105. 

' Armta, 'Huioria du laa IndiiLs.' book t. o. iv. ; Eivero ft Tschudi. pp. 

1, 170 1 J- 0. Mullrr, p. 365. 

' lit JeuD* in ' Kel. deajiw. duia ta Noavelle France,' 1S34, p. IS. LafiUn. 

Irrun dea SauTn|;i»,' vol L p. 870. Sm aUo Wkitz, toL Ui p. 194; 

houlonft, part iU. p. 327. 
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ore to be found the Snake older than all snakes, and the 
prophetic Baven, elder brother of all ravens, and the Bird, 
the largest and oldest of all birds, with iron beak and 
copper claws, and the Mother of Bees, eldest among bees.^ 
Morgan's comparatively modem account of the Iroquois 
mentions their belief in a spirit of each species of trees 
and plants, as of oak, hemlock, maple, whortleberry, rasp- 
berry, spearmint, tobacco ; most objects of nature being 
thus under the care of protecting spirits.^ The doctrine of 
such species-deities is perhaps nowhere more definitely 
stated than by Castren in his " Finnish Mythology." In 
his description of the Siberian nature-worship, the lowest 
level is exemplified by the Samoj^eds, whose direct worship 
of natural objects for themselves may perhaps indicate the 
original religious condition of the whole Turanian race. 
But the doctrine of the comparatively cultured heathen 
Finns was at a different stage. Here every object in nature 
has a " haltia," a guardian deity or genius, a being which 
was its creator and thenceforth became attached to it. 
These deities or genii are, however, not bound to each 
single transitory object, but are free personal beings which 
have movement, form, body, and soul. Their existence in 
no wise depends on the existence of the individual objects, 
for although no object in nature is without its guardian 
deity, this deity extends to the whole race or species. Tliis 
ash-tree, this stone, this house, has indeed its particular 
"haltia," yet these same "haltiat" concern themselves 
with other ash-trees, stones, and houses, of which the indi- 
viduals may perish, but their presiding genii live on in the 
species.' It seems as though some similar view ran through 
the doctrine of more civilized races, as in the well-known 

' Ralston, * Songs of the Russian People,' p. 376. The Slavonic myth of 
finydn, with its dripping oak and the snake Oarafena lying beneath, if 
obviously connected with the Scandinavian myth of the dripping ash. 
Yggdrasill, tlie snake NidhiSgg below, and the two Swans of the Urdhar-fount^ 
parents of all swans. 

* Morgan, * Iroquois,* p. 162. 

> Gastrin, *FiniL Myth.* pp. 106, 160, 189, eto. 
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Egjrptian and Greek examples where whole species of ani* 
mals, plants, or things, stand as symbolic of, and as pro- 
tected by, particular deities. The thought appears with 
most perfect clearness in the Babbinical philosophy which 
apportions to each of the 2100 species, of plants for in- 
stance, a presiding angel in heaven, and assigns this as the 
motive of the Levitical prohibition of mixtures among ani- 
mals and plants.^ The interesting likeness pointed out by 
Father Acosta between these crude theological conceptions 
and the civilized philosophical conceptions which have re- 
placed them, was again brought into view in the last century 
by the President De Brosses, in comparing the Red Indians* 
archetypes of species with the Platonic archetypal ideas.' 
As for animals and plants, the desire of naturalists to ascend 
to primal unity to some extent finds satisfaction in a theory 
tracing each species to an origin in a single pair. And 
though this is out of the question with inanimate objects, 
our language seems in suggestive metaphor to lay hold on 
the same thought, when we say of a dozen similar swords, 
or garments, or chairs, that they have the same pattern 
(patronus, as it were father), whereby they were shaped 
from their matter (materia, or mother substance). 

* EisenmeDger, 'Judenthum,' pert iL p. 876; Bastiaiiy 'Memchy' voL lii 
p. 194. 
> De Brosses, < Dieux F6tichefl,* p. 6S. 



CHAPTER XVL 

ANIMISM-om^iMdL 

Higher Deities of Polytheism — Hnraan characteristios applied to Deity — Lords 
of Spiritual Hierarchy— Poiytheiflzn : its coarse of development in lower 
and higher Culture — Principles of its investigation ; classification of 
Deities according to central conceptions of their significance and function 
— Heaven-god — Rain-god — Thunder-god— Wind-god — Earth -god — ^Water- 
god— Sea-god — Fire-god — Sun-god— Moon-god. 

SuRVEYiNa the religions of the world and stud3dng the 
descriptions of deity among race after race, we may recur 
to old polemical terms in order to define a dominant idea of 
theology at large. Man so habitually ascribes to his deities 
human shape, human passions, human nature, that we may 
declare him an Anthropomorphite, an Anthropopathite, and 
(to complete the series) an Anthropophysite. In this state 
of religious thought, prevailing as it does through so im- 
mense a range among mankind, one of the strongest con- 
firmations may be found of the theory here advanced con- 
cerning the development of Animism. This theory that 
the conception of the human soul is the very '* fons et 
origo '* of the conceptions of spirit and deity in general, 
has been already vouched for by the fact of human souls 
being held to pass into the characters of good and evil 
demons, and to ascend to the rank of deities. But beyond 
this, as we consider the nature of the great gods of the 
nations, in whom the vastest functions of the universe are 
vested, it will still be apparent that these mighty deities are 
modelled on human souls, that in great measure their feeling 
and sympathy, their character and habit, their will and 
action, even their material and form, display thi-oughout 
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their adnptations, exaggerations and distortions, charac- 
teristics shaped upon those of the human spirit. The key 
to investigation of the Dii Majorum Gentium of the world 
ie the reflex of humanity, and as we behold their figures in 
their proper districts of theology, memory ever brings hack 
the Psalmist's words, " Thou tboughtest I was altogether 
as thyself." 

Tlie higher deities of Polytheism have their places in the 
general animistic system of mankind. Among nation after 
nation it is still clear how, man being the tj-pe of deity, 
human society and goverment became the mo^el on which 
divine society and government were shaped. As chiefs and 
kings are among men, so are the great gods among the 
lesser spirits. They differ fi'om the souls and minor 
spiritual beings which we have as yet chiefly considered, 
but the difference is rather of rank than of nature. They 
are personal spirits, reigning over personal spii-its. Above 
the disembodied souls and manes, the local genii of rocks 
and fountains and trees, the host of good and evil demons, 
and the rest of the spiritual commonalty, stand these 
mightier deities, whose influence is less confined to local or 
individual interests, and who, as it pleases them, can act 
directly within their vast domain, or control and operate 
through the lower beings of their kind, their servants, 
agents, or mediators. The great gods of Poljlheism, whose 
dominion thus stretches far and wide over the world, are 
not, any more than the lower spirits, creations of a civilized 
theology. In the rudest religions of the lower races, their 
principal tj-pes were already east, and thenceforward, for 
many an age of progressing or relapsing culture, it became 
the work of poet and priest, legend-monger and historian, 
theologian and philosopher, to develop and renew, to de- 
grade and abolish, the mighty lords of the Pantheon. 

With little exception, wherever a savage or barbaric sys- 
tem of religion is thoroughly described, reigning deities 
make their appearance in the spiritual world as distinctly 
as chiefs in the human tribe. These leuigs need by no 
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means correspond in nature and function between tribe and 
tribe, yet for the most part each is a definite theological 
figure with a definite meaning and origin, and as such 
recurs in many districts, while its definition finds its proper 
pigeon-hole in the ethnographer's generalization. This 
state of things comes into view at a glance. Even among 
the Australians, above the swarming souls, nature-spirits, 
demons, there stand out mythic figures of higher divinity ; 
Nguk-wonga, the Spirit of the Waters ; Biam, who gives 
ceremonial songs and causes disease, and is perhaps the 
same as Baiame the creator ; Nambajandi and Warrugura, 
lords of heaven and the nether world.^ In South America, 
if we look into the theology of the Manaos (whose name is 
well known in the famous legend of El Dorado and the 
golden city of Manoa), we see Mauari and Saraua, who may 
be called the Good and Evil Spirit, and beside the latter 
the two Gamainhas, Spirits of the Waters and the Forest.* 
In North America the description of a solemn Algonquin 
sacrifice introduces us to twelve dominant manitus or gods ; 
first the Great Manitu in heaven, then the Sun, Moon, 
Earth, Fire, Water, the House-god, the Indian com, and 
the four Winds or Cardinal Points.' The Polynesian's 
crowd of manes, and the lower ranks of deities of earth, 
sea, and air, stand below the great gods of Peace and War, 
Oro and Tane the national deities of Tahiti and Huahine, 
Raitubu the Sky-producer, Hina who aided in the work of 
forming the world, her father Taaroa, the uncreate Creator 
who dwells in Heaven.* Among the Land Dayaks of Borneo, 
the commonalty of spirits consists of the souls of the 
departed, and of such beings as dwell in the noble old 
forests on the tops of lofty hills, or such as hover about 
villages and devour the stores of rice; above these are 
Tapa, creator and preserver of man, and Tang, who taught 

1 £yre, * Anstralia,* vol il p. 862 ; Oldfield in * Tr. Eth. Soo.* vol liL {k 
228 ; Lang, ' Queensland/ p. 444. 

' Martins, * Eth nog. Amer.' vol. L p. 683. 
' Loskiel, ' Ind. of N. America,' part L p. 48. 
* Ellis, «Polyn. Res.' vol i p. 322. 
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the Dayaks their religion, Jirong, whose function is tlin 
birth and dejtth of men, and Tenabi, who made, and still 
caasea to Oonriah, the earth and all things therein save the 
human race.' In West Africa, let us take an example from 
the theology of the Slave Coast, a systematic scheme of all 
nature as moved and quickened by spirits, kindly or hostile 
to mankind. These spirits dwell in field and wood, moun- 
tain and valley ; they live in air and water ; multitudes of 
them have been human souls, Buch ghosts hover about the 
graves and near the living, and have influence with the 
under-goda, whom they worship ; among these " edrO " are 
the patron -deities of men and families and tribes; through 
these subordinate beings works the highest god, Mawu. 
The missionary who describes this negro hierarchy quite 
simply sees in it Satan and his Angels.' In Asia, the 
Samoyed'a little spirits that are bound to his Uttje fetishes, 
and the little elves of wood and stream, have greater beings 
above them, tlie ForeRl-Siiirit, the Hiver-Spirit, the Sua 
and Moon, the Evil Spirit and the Good Spirit above all.' 
The countless host of the local gods of the Khonds per- 
vade the world, rule the functions of nature, and control 
the life of men, and these have their chiefs ; above ihem 
rank the deified souls of men who have become tutelary 
gods of tribes ; above these are the six great gods, the Rain- 
god, the goddess of Firstfriiits, the god of Increase, the god 
of Hunting, the iron god of War, the god of Boundaries, 
with which group stands also the Judge of the Dead, and 
above all other gods, the Sun-god and Creator Boora 
Pennu, and his wife the mighty Earth -goddess, Tari Pennu.* 
The Spanish conquerors found in Mexico a complex and 
systematic hierarchy of spiritual beings ; numberless were 
the little deities who had their worship in house and lane. 



> Bt John. 'FuEut,' voL L p. ISO. 

■ J. B Schlegel, ' SchOsHl ziir Ewe Spracbi,' Pl sL ; compur Bnwsn, 
' Yorubi, Lung.' in 'Smlthsouiai) Coiitrih.' vol. L p. ztL 
1 Samniedia. in Piokertoo, voL i. p. 681. 
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grove and temple, and from these the worshipper could 
pass to gods of flowers or of pulque, of hunters and gold- 
smiths, and then to the great deities of the nation and the 
world, the figures which the mythologist knows so well, 
Centeotl the Earth-goddess, Tlaloc the Water-God, Huit- 
zilopochtli the War-god, Mictlanteuctli the Lord of Hades, 
Tonatiuh and Metztii the Sun and Moon.^ Thus, starting 
from the theology of savage tribes, the student arrives at 
the polytheistic hierarchies of the Aryan nations. In 
ancient Greece, the cloud-compelling Heaven-god reigns 
over such deities as the god of War and the goddess of 
Love, the Sun-god and the Moon-goddess, the Fire-god and 
the ruler of the Under-world, the Winds and Rivers, the 
nymphs of wood and well and forest.' Li modem Lidia, 
Brahma- Vishnu-Siva reign prominent over a series of 
divinities, heterogeneous and often obscure in nature, but 
among whom stand out in clear meaning and purpose such 
figures as Indra of Heaven and Surya of the Sun, Agni of 
the Fire, Pavana of the Winds and Varuna of the Waters, 
Yama lord of the Under-world, K&ma god of Love and 
Karttikeya of War, Fanchanana who gives epilepsy and 
Manasa who preserves from snake-bites, the divine Rivers, 
and below these the ranks of nymphs, elves, demons, minis- 
tering spirits of heaven and earth — Gandharvas, Apsaras, 
Siddhas, Asuras, Bhiitas, R&kshasas.' 

The systematic comparison of polytheistic religions has 
been of late years worked with admirable results. These 
have been due to the adoption of comparatively exact 
methods, as where the ancient Aryan deities of the Veda 
have been brought into connexion with those of the Homeric 
poems, in some cases as clearly as where we Englishmen 
can study in the Scandinavian Edda the old gods of our 
own race, whose names stand in local names on the map of 
England, and serve as counters to reckon our days of the 

* Clayigero, * Mesdco,' vol iL oh. L 

' Gladstone, ' JuventuB Mundi,' oh. tIL vta 

• Ward, * Hindoo!,' vol. ii 



week. Yet it need scarcely be said that to compare in fill! 
detail the deities even of closclj- connected nations, uid & 
fortiori those of tribes not united in langimge and history, 
is still a diiEcuIt and unsatisfactory titsk. The old-fashioned 
id en tifi cations of the gods and heroes of different nutiona 
admitted most illusorj' evidence. Some had little more 
gi'oiind than similar-sounding names, as when the Hindu 
Brahma and PrajSpati were discovered to he the Hebrew 
Abraham and Japhet, and when even Sir William Jones 
identified Woden with liuddha. With not much more 
Btiingcncy, it is still often taken as matter of course that 
the Keltic Beal, whose bealtines correspond with a whole 
class of bonfire- customs among several branches of the Ar3'an 
race, is the Bel or the Baal of the Semitic cultus. Unfor- 
tunately, cliissical seholarship at the Renaissance started 
the subject on an unsound footing, by accepting the Greek 
deities with the mystified shapes and perverted names they 
had assumed in Latin literature. That there was a partial 
soundness in such comparisons, as in identifjing Zeus and 
Jupiter, Hestia and Vesta, made the plan all the more mis- 
leading when Kronos came to figure as Saturn, Poseidon 
as Neptune, Athene as Minerva. To judge by example of 
the possible results of comparative theologj- worked on such 
principles, Thoth being identified with Hermes, Hermes 
with Mercury, and Mercury with Woden, there comes to 
pass the absurd transition from the Egyptian ibis-headed 
divine scribe of the gods, to the Teutonic heaven- dwelhng 
driver of the raging tempest. It is not in this loose fashion 
that the mental processes are to be sought out, which led 
nations to arrange so similarly and yet so diversely their 
array of deities. 

A twofold perplexity besets the soberest investigator on 
this ground, caused by the modification of deities by deve- 
lopment at home and adoption from abroad. Even among 
the lower races, gods of long traditional legend and woi-ship 
acquire a mixed and complex personality. The mythologist 
who seeks to ascertain the precise definition of the Red 
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Indian Michabu in his yarioos characters of Heaven-god 
and Water-gody Creator of the Earth and first ancestor of 
Man, or who examines the personality of the Polynesian 
Maui in his relation to Sun, lord of Heaven or Hades, first 
Man, and South Sea Island hero, will sympathize with the 
Semitic or Aryan student bewildered among the hetero- 
geneous attributes of Baal and Astarte, Herakles and 
Athene. Sir William Jones scarcely overstated the per- 
plexity of 4he problem in the following remarkable forecast 
delivered more than eighty years ago, in the first anniver- 
sary discourse before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, at a 
time when glimpses of the relation of the Hindu to the 
Greek Pantheon were opening into a new broad view of 
comparative theology in his mind. " We must not be sur- 
prised," he says, '' at finding, on a close examination, that 
the characters of all the Pagan deities, male and female, 
melt into each other and at last into one or two ; for it 
seems a well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods 
and goddesses in ancient Rome, and modem Ydranes 
[Benares] mean only the powers of nature, and principally 
those of the Sun, expressed in a variety of ways and by a 
multitude of fanciful names." As to the travelling of gods 
from country to country, and the changes they are apt to 
suffer on the road, we may judge by examples of what has 
happened within our knowledge. It is not merely that one 
nation borrows a god from another with its proper figure 
and attributes and rites, as where in Rome the worshipper of 
the Sun might take his choice whether he would adore in 
the temple of the Greek Apollo, the Egyptian Osiris, the 
Persian Mithra, or the Syrian Elagabalus. The intercourse 
of races can produce quainter results than this. Any 
Orientalist will appreciate the wonderful hotchpot of Hindu 
and Arabic language and religion in the following details, 
noted down among rude tribes of the Malay Peninsula. We 
hear of Jin Bumi the Earth-god (Ai*abic jins demon, 
Sanskrit bhumi = earth) ; incense is burnt to Jewajewa 
(Sanskrit dewa = god) who intercedes with Pirman the 
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Bnpreme invisible deity above the sky (Bvahma ? ) ; tbe 
Moslem Allali Taula, with hia wife Nabi Mahamad (Prophet 
Mohiimmed], appear in the Hinduized characters of creator 
and destroyer of all things ; and while the spirits worshipped 
in stones are called by the Hindu term of " dewa " or deity, 
Moslem conversion has so far influenced the miud of the 
Btone- worshipper, that he will give to his sacred boulder 
the title of a Prophet Mohammed.^ If we would have 
examples nearer home, we may trace the evil demon Aeahma 
Daeva of the ancient Persian religion becoming the Aamo- 
deus of the book of Tobit, afterwards to find a place in the 
devilry of the middle ages, and to end his career as the 
I>iable Boiteux of Le Sage. Even the Aztec war-god 
Huitzilopoclitii may be found figuring as the demon Vizli- 
puzli in the popular drama of Doctor Fauatus. 

In ethnographic compitrisona of the religions of mankind, 
unless there is evidence of direct relation between gods be- 
longing to two peoples, the tafe and reasonable principle is 
to limit the identification of deities to the attributes they 
have in common. Thus it is proper to compare the Dendid 
of the UTiite Nile with the Aryan Indra, in so far as both 
ai'e Heaven-gods and Bain-goda ; the Aztec Tonatiuh with 
the Greek Apollo, in bo far as both are Sun-gods; the 
Australian Baiame with the Scandinavian Thor, in so far 
as both are Thunder-gods. The present purpose of dis- 
plaj-ing Polytlieism as a department of Animism does not 
require that elaborate comparison of systems which would 
be in place in a manual of the religions of the world. The 
great gods may be scientifically ranged and treated accord- 
ing to their fundamental ideas, tlie strongly -mai'ked and 
intelligible conceptions which, under names often obscure 
and personalities often mi:ced and mystified, they stand to 
represent. It is enough to sliow the similarity of principle 
on which the theologic mind of the lower races ahnped 
those old familiar types of deity, with whit-h our first 
acquaintance was gained in the pantheon of classic mytho* 
' ' Joum. Ind. Arcliip.' vol. i. pp. 33, 255, 275, 338, vol. ii. p, (192. 
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logy. It will be observed that not all, but the principal 
figures, belong to strict Nature-worship. These may be 
here first surveyed. They are Heaven and Earth, Rain 
and Thunder, Water and Sea, Fire and Sun and Moon, 
worshipped either directly for themselves, or as animated 
by their special deities, or these deities are more fully set 
apart and adored in anthropomorphic shape — a group of 
conceptions distinctly and throughout based on the princi- 
ples of savage fetishism. True, the great Nature-gods are 
huge in strength and far-reaching in influence, but this is 
because the natural objects they belong to are immense in 
size or range of action, pre-eminent and predominant 
among lesser fetishes, though still fetishes themselves. 

In the religion of the North American Indians, the 
Heaven-god displays perfectly the gradual blending of the 
material sky itself with its personal deity. In the early 
times of French colonization, Father Brebeuf describes the 
Hurons addressing themselves to the earth, rivers, lakes, 
and dangerous rocks, but above all to heaven, believing that 
it is all animated, and some powerful demon dwells therein. 
He describes them as speaking directly to heaven by its 
personal name " Aronhiat6 ! " Thus when they throw to- 
bacco into the fire as sacrifice, if it is Heaven they address, 
they say " Aronhiat6 ! (Heaven !) behold my sacrifice, have 
pity on me, aid me ! *' They have recourse to Heaven in 
almost all their necessities, and respect this great body 
above all creatures, remarking in it particularly something 
divine. They imagine in the sky an ** oki," i. e, demon or 
power, which rules the seasons of the year and controls the 
winds and waves. They dread its anger, calling it to wit- 
ness when they make some important promise or treaty, 
sapng. Heaven hears what we do this day, and fearing 
chastisement should their word be broken. One of their 
renowned sorcerers said. Heaven will be angry if men mock 
him ; when they cry every day to Heaven, Aronhiatd ! yet 
give him nothing, he will avenge himself. Etymology again 
suggests the divine sky as the inner meaning of the Iroquois 
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enpreme deitj', Ttironhiawagon the "sky-comer" or "Bif- 
holdfif," who hud hia festival about the winter solstice, who 
brought the ancestral race out of the mouutaiu, taught them 
hunting, marriage, and religion, gave them com and beans, 
equflshes and potatoes and tobacco, and guided them oa 
their migrations as they spread over the land. Among the 
North American tribes, not only does the conception of the 
personal divine Heaven thus seem the fundamental idea of 
the "Master of Heaven," the Heaven-god, but it may ex- 
pand into a yet more general thought of divinity in the 
Great Spirit in Heaven.^ In South Africa, the Zulus speak 
of the Heaven as a person, ascribing to it the power of ex- 
ercising a will, and they also speak of a Lord of Heaven, 
whose wrath they deprecate during a thunderstorm. In the 
native legends of the Zulu princess in the country of tha 
Half- Men, the captive maiden expostulates personally with 
the Sky, for only acting in an ordinary way, and not in the 
way she wishes, to destroy her enemies : — 

" listen, yon henvon. Attend; mayoya, listen, 
Liaten, heaven. It does not thunder with loud tliiuiiim. 
It thunders iu fax uudbrtoue, What is it doing Y 
It thunders to produoe rain and change of season." 

Thereupon the clouds gather tumnltuonsly ; the princess 
rings again and it thunders terribly, and the Heaven kills 
the Half-Men round about her, but she is left unharmed.' 
West Africa is another district whure the Heaven-god reigns, 
in whose attributes may be traced the transition from tha 
direct conception of the personal sky to that of the suprema 
creative deity. Thus in Bonny, one word serves for god, 
heaven, cloud ; and in Aquapim, Yankupong is at once the 
highest god and the weather. Of this latter deity, the 

' Brabeurin ' ReL dm. Jei.', 1B36. p. 107 ; Lalitiiii. ' Mmurs dea SauvigM 
Am^riqUBin-s' vol. i. p. 132. Sihiiolcraft, ■Iroquoin,' p. 38, atd. 237. 
BiiiiloD, -MyLhiof New World/pp. 18, 17^. J. 0. HilUir, * A mar. tTrrslig.* 
p, 119. 

* CUlaway, 'Zaln Tdei,' toL L p, 203. 
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Njankupon of the Oji nation, it is remarked by Riis : ** The 
idea of him as a supreme spirit is obscure and uncertain, 
and often confoxmded with the visible heavens or sky, the 
upper world (sorro) which lies beyond human reach ; and 
hence the same word is used also for heavens, sky, and even 
for rain and thunder."^ The same transition from the 
divine sky to its anthropomorphic deity shows out in the 
theology of the Tatar tribes. The rude Samoyed*s mind 
scarcely if at all separates the visible personal Heaven from 
the divinity united with it under one and the same name. Num. 
Among the more cultured Finns, the cosmic attributes of the 
Heaven-god, Ukko the Old One, display the same original 
nature ; he is the ancient of Heaven, the father of Heaven, the 
bearer of the Firmament, the god of the Air, the dweller on 
the Clouds, the Cloud-driver, the shepherd of the Cloud- 
lambs.' So far as the evidence of language, and document, 
and ceremony, can preserve the record of remotely ancient 
thought, China shows in the highest deity of the state 
religion a like theologic development. Tien, Heaven, is in 
personal shape the Shang-ti or Upper Emperor, the Lord 
of the Universe. The Chinese books may idealize this 
supreme divinity ; they may say that his command is fate, 
that he rewards the good and punishes the wicked, that he 
loves and protects the people beneath him, that he mani- 
fests himself through events, that he is a spirit full of in- 
sight, penetrating, fearful, majestic. Yet they cannot refine 
him so utterly away into an abstract celestial deity, but 
that language and history still recognize him as what he 
was in the beginning, Tien, Heaven.^ 

With such evidence peifectiy accords the history of the 

1 Waits, ' Anthropologie,' toL iL p. 168, eta ; Barton, < W. & W. fr. W. 
Afr.'p.76. 

« Gastrin, * Finn. Myth/ p. 7, etc 

' Plath, * Relij^ion uiid Coitus der alten Chinesen/ put L p. 18, eto. ; 
part ii. p. 32; Doolittle, 'Chinese/ vol. iL p. 396. See Max Miilier, 
'Lectures,* 2d. S. p. 437; Legge, * Confucius,' p. 100. For further evidence 
as to savage and barbaric worship of the Heaven as Supreme Deity, see chap. 
xviL 
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Heaven-god among our Indo-European race. The beicg 
■dored by the primitive Arjan was — 

". , , . the wholo circlo of the heaTens, for him 
A HeiiHitive existeuco, and a God. 
With lifted hands invoked, and songa of praiHe." 

The evidence of Aryan language to this effect has been set 
forth with extreme cleampss by Professor Max Miiller. In 
the first stage, the Sanskrit Dyu (Dyaus), the bright sky, 
is taken in a sense so direct that it expresses the idea of 
day, and the storms are spoken of as going about in it ; while 
Greek and Latin rival this distinctness in such terms as 
tihios, "in the open air," IvBios, " well-skyed, calm," sub 
divo, " in the open air," sub Jove frigtdo, " under the cold 
eky," and that graphic description by Ennius of the bright 
firmament, Jove whom all invoke : — 

" Aepice hoc aublime candens, quem invocont omnea Jovem." 

In the second stage, Dyans pitar. Heaven-father, stands in 
the Veda as consort of Prithivi niiitar, Earth-mother, ranked 
high or highest among the bright gods. To the Greek he 
is Ztvr narnfi, the Heaven-father, Zeus the All-seer, the 
Cloud-compeller, King of Gods and Men. As Max Miiller 
writes : " There was nothing that could be told of the sky 
tnat was not in some form or other ascribed to Zens. It 
was Zeus who rained, who thundered, who snowed, who 
hailed, who sent the' lightning, who gathered the clouds, 
who let loose the winds, who held the rainbow. It is Zeus 
who orders the days and nights, the months, seasons, and 
years. It is he who watches over the fields, who sends rich 
harvests, and who tends the flocks. Like the sky, Zeus 
dwells on the highest mountains ; like the sky, Zeus em- 
braces the earth ; like the sky, Zeus is eternal, unchanging, 
the highest god. For good and for evil, Zeus tlie sky and 
Zeus the god are wedded together in the Greek mind, lan- 
guage triumphing over thought, tradition over religion." 
The same Aryan Heaven-father is Jupiter, in that originul 
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name and nature which he bore in Borne long before they 
arrayed him in the borrowed garments of Greek myth, and 
adapted him to the ideas of classic philosophy.^ Thus, in 
nation after nation, took place the great religious develop- 
ment by which the Father-Heaven became the Father in 
Heaven. 

The Bain-god is most often the Heaven-god exercising a 
special function, though sometimes taking a more distinctly' 
individual form, or blending in characteristics with a general 
Water-god. The Dinkas of the White Nile, with a thought 
which travellers in their land can well imderstand, seem to 
identify their heaven-dwelling Creator with the all-producing 
Great Bain, under the name of Dendid ; among the Da- 
maras the highest deity is Omakuru the Bain-giver, who 
dwells in the far North ; while to the negro of West Africa 
the Heaven-god is the rain -giver, and may pass in name 
into the rain itself.' Pachacamac, the Peruvian world- 
creator, has set the Bain-goddess to pour waters over the 
land, and send down hail and snow.^ The Aztec Tlaloc 
was no doubt originally a Heaven-god, for he holds the 
thunder and lightning, but he has taken especially the attri- 
butes of Water-god and Bain-god ; and so in Nicaragua the 
Bain-god Quiateot (Aztec quiahuitl=rain, teotl=god) to 
whom children were sacrificed to bring rain, shows his 
larger celestial nature by being also sender of thunder and 
lightning.* The Bain-god of the Khonds is Pidzu Pennu, 
whom the priests and elders propitiate with eggs and arrack 
and rice and a sheep, and invoke with quaintly pathetic 

prayers. They tell him how, if he will not give water, the 

> Max Mliller, * Lectures,' 2nd Series, p. 425 ; Grimm, * D. M.' ch. ix. ; 
Uicero De Natura Deonini. iii. 4. Connexion of the Sanskrit Dyu with the 
Scandinavian Tyr and the Anglo Saxon Tiw is perhaps rather of etymology 
than detinition. 

« Lejean, ' Le Haut-Nil,'etc., in Rev. D. M. Apr. 1, 1862. Waitz, 'Anthro- 
pologie,* vol. ii. p. 169 (W. Afr.) p. 416 (Damaras). 

> Markhani. 'QuichuaGr. and Die* p. 9 ; J. G. MUller, *Amer. UrreL' pp. 
818, Sas. 

* T' id. p?. 496-9 ; Oviedo, * Nicaragua,' pp. 40, 72. 
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land must remain unpliniglied, the seed will rot in tlie 
ground, they and their children and cattle will die of want, 
tho deer and the wild hog will seek other Imunta, and then 
of what avail will it be for the Rain-god to relent, how little 
any gift of water will avail, when there shall he left neither 
man, nor cattle, nor seed ; so let him, resting on the sky, 
pour waters down upon them through his sieve, till the deer 
are drowned out of the forests and take refuge in the 
houses, till the soil of the mountains is washed into the 
valleys, till the cooking-pola burst with the force of the 
swelling rice, till the beasta gather so plentifully in the 
green and favoured land, that men's axes shall be blunted 
with cutting up the game.' With perfect meteorological 
fitness, the Kol tribes of Bengal consider their great deity 
Marang Bum, Great Mountain, to be the Rain-god. 
Marang Burn, one of the most conspicuous hills of the 
plateau near Lodmah in Chota-Nagpur, is the deity himself 
or his dwelling. Before the rains come on, the women 
climb the hill, led by the wives of the pahans, with girls 
drumming, to carry offerings of milk and hel-leaves, which 
are put on the flat rock at tlie top. Then tlie wives of the 
pahans kneel with loosened hair and invoke the deity, be- 
seeching him to ^ve the crops seasonable rain. They 
shake their heads violently as they reiterate this pra3-er, 
till they work themselves into a frenzy, and the movement 
becomes involuntary. They go on thus wildly gesticida- 
ting, till a cloud is seen ; then they rise, take the drums, 
and dance the kurrun on the rock, till Marang Bum's re- 
sponse to their prayer is heard in the distant rumbling of 
tliunder, and they go home rejoicing, Theymustgo fasting 
to the mount, and stay tliere till there is " a sound of 
abundance of rain," when they get them down to eat 
and drink. It is said that tlie rain always comes before 
evening, but the old women appear to choose their 
own moment for beginning the fast.' It was to Ukko the 



KuU, 



India,' pp.69, ns.l. 

in ' Tt. Eth. Sue.' ToL tL p. 31. Corupira I Kings iriiL 
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Heairen-gody that in old days the Finn turned with such 

prayers : — 

•* Ukko, thon, Gk>d above us, 
Thou, O Father in the heavens. 
Thou who rulest in the cloud-land. 
And the little cloud- lambs leadest, 
Send us down the rain from heaven. 
Make the clouds to drop with honey, 
Let the drooping com look upward. 
Let the grain with plenty rustle."^ 

Quite like this were the classic conceptions of ZAs iirios, 
Jupiter Pluvius. They are typified in the famous Athenian 
prayer recorded by Marcus Aurelius, ** Bain, rain, O dear 
Zeus, on the plough-lands of the Athenians, and the 
plains ! " • and in Fetronius Arbiter's complaint of the 
irreligion of his times, that now no one thinks heaven is 
heaven, no one keeps a fast, no one cares a hair for Jove, 
but all men with closed eyes reckon up their goods. Afore- 
time the ladies walked up the hill in their stoles with bare 
feet and loosened hair and pure minds, and entreated Jove 
for water ; then all at once it rained bucketsfull, then or 
never, and they all went home wet as drowned rats.' In 
later ages, when drought parched the fields of the mediaeval 
husbandman, he transferred to other patrons the functions 
of the Bain-god, and with procession and Utany sought 
help from St. Peter or St James, or, with more of mytho- 
logical consistency, from the Queen of Heaven. As for 
ourselves, we have lived to see the time when men shrink 
from addressing even to Supreme Deity the old customary 
rain-prayers, for the rainfall is passing from the region of 
the supernatural, to join the tides and seasons in the realm 
of physical science. 

^ Casti^n, ' Finn. Myth.' p. 80 ; Ealewala, Rune IL 317. 

' Marc Antonin. v. 7. ** E^x^ 'A9ripal»p, Icop, Icop, Z ^Ut Zcv, icor^ r^ 
ipoipas TUP 'AOriyalctv jcoi ruv vfdiwy** 

■ Petron. Arbiter. Sat xliv. "Antea stolatse ibant nudis pedibns inclivura, 
passis capilHs, inentibus puris, et Joyem aquam exorabant. Itaque statim 
urceatim plovebat : aut tunc aut nnnquam ; et omnea redibant udi tanquam 
mures." See Grimm, 'D. M.* p. 160. 
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The plfice of the Thunder-god in polytheistic religion ia 
aimilar to thHt of the Rnin-f^od, in many ciises even to 
entire coincidence. But hia character is rather of wrath 
than of beneficence, a character which we have half lost the 
power to realize, since the agonizing terror of the thunder- 
storm which appals savage minds has dwindled away in 
ours, DOW that we behold in it not the manifestation of 
divine wrath, but the restoration of electric equilibrium. 
North American tribes, as the Mandnns, heard in the 
thunder and saw in the lightning the clapping wings and 
flashing eyes of that awful heaven-bird which belongs to, or 
even is, the Great Slanitu himself.^ The Dacotas could 
show at a place called Thunder-trscks, near the source of 
the St. Peter's Biver, the footprints of the Uiimder-bird 
five BJid twenty miles apart. It is to he noticfd that Ihese 
Sioux, among their varied fancies about thunder-birds and 
the like, give unusually well a key to the great thunderbolt- 
myth which recurs in so many lands. They consider the 
lightning entering the ground to scatter there in all direc- 
tions thunderbolt-stones, which are flints, &c., their reason 
for this notion being the very rational one. that these siUceouB 
stones actually produce a flash when struck.* In an account 
of certain Carib deities, who were men and are now stars, 
occurs the nanie of Savacou, who was changed into a great 
bird ; he is cnjitain of the hurricane and thunder, he blowa 
Are through a tube and that is lightning, he gives the great 
rain. Rochefort describes the etfect of a thunderstorm on 
the partly Europeanized Caribs of the West Indies two 
centuries ago. When they perceive its approach, he says, 
they quickly betake themselves to their cabins, and range 
themselves in the kitchen un their little seats near the fire ; 
hiding their faces and leaning their heads in their hnnds 
and on their knees, they fall to weeping and lamenting in 
their jargon "Maboya mouche fache contre Caraibe," i.e., 

I Pr. MiuiT. Wied, 'H. Am«r.'*ol. iL pp. 1S2, •lH; J. G. MilUer, p. 130; 
Wait!, ml. ill p. 171). 

' Kei.iiiii!, ' Nurr.' voL i. p. ^07 ; Eustman, • Dahranali,' \t. 71 : Briulon, 
p. ISO, etc i «ee U'Cuy, ' QapllHt Itidiiiii Mi.-siuDs.' p. S&3. 
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Maboja (the evil demon) is very angry with the Caribs. 
This they say also when there comes a humcaney not leaving 
oflF this dismal exercise till it is over, and there is no end to 
their astonishment that the Christians on these occasions 
manifest no such affliction and fear.^ The Tupi tribes of 
Brazil are an example of a race among whom the Thunder 
or the Thunderer, Tupan, flapping his celestial wings and 
flashing with celestial light, was developed into the very 
representative of highest deity, whose name still stands 
among their Christian descendants as the equivalent of 
God.' In Peru, a mighty and far-worshipped deity was 
Catequil the Thunder- god, child of the Heaven-god, he 
who set free the Indian race from out of the ground by 
turning it up with his golden spade, he who in thunder- 
flash and clap hurls from his sling the small round smooth 
thunderstones, treasured in the villages as fire-fetishes and 
charms to kindle the flames of love. How distinct in per- 
8on:\lity and high in rank was the Thunder and Lightning 
(Chuqui yllayllapa) in the reUgion of the Incas, may be 
judged from his huaca or fetish-idol standing on the bench 
beside the idols of the Creator and the Sun at the great 
Solar festival in Cuzco, when the beasts to be sacrificed were 
led round them, and the priests prayed thus : ** Creator, 
and Sun, and Thunder, be for ever young ! do not grow old. 
Let all things be at peace ! let the people multiply, and their 
food, and let all other things continue to increase."* 

In Afiica, we may contrast the Zulu, who perceives in 
thunder and lightning the direct action of Heaven or 
Heaven's lord, with the Yoruba, who assigns them not to 
Olorun the Lord of Heaven, but to a lower deity, Shango 
the Thimder-god, whom they call also Dzakuta the Stone- 
caster, for it is he who (as among so many other peoples 

^ De la Borde, ' Caraibes,' p. 580 ; Boohefort, 'lies Antilles,* p. 481. 

« De Laet, * Novus Orbis,' xv. 2. Waitz, vol. iii. p. 4I7 ; J. Q. Milller, p. 
270 ; also 421 (thunderstorms by anger of Sun, in Cumiina, etc.). 

■ Brinton, p. 158 ; Herrera, MndinsOccMeutales,' Dec v. 4. J. G. Mttller, 
p. 327. ' Rites and Laws of the Yncas,* tr. k ed. by C. B. Markham, p. 16, 
see 81 ; Prescott, 'Peru,' voL i p. 86. 
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who have forgotten their Stone Age) flings down from 
heaven tlie atone hatchets which are found in the ground, 
and preserved as sacred ohjects.* In the religion of the 
Kaincbadals, Billukai, the hem of whose gnrment is the 
rainbow, dwells in the clouda with many spirits, and aenda 
thunder and lightning and rain.* Among the Ossetea of the 
Caucasus the Tluiuderer is Ilya, in whose name mytholo- 
gists trace a Christian tradition of Elijah, whose fiery 
chariot seems indeed to have been elsewhere identified with 
that of the Thunder-god, while the highest peak of -T^gina, 
once the seat of Pan-hellenic Zeus, is now called Mount 
St. Elins. Among certain Moslem schismatics, it is even 
the historical Ali, cousin of Mohammed, who is enthroned 
in the clouds, where the thunder is his voice, and the light- 
ning the lash wherewith he smites the wicked.' Among the 
Turanian or Tntar race, the European branch shows moat 
distinctly the figure of the Thunder-god. To tlic- Lapps, 
Tiermes appears to have been the Heaven-god, especially 
conceived as Aij'a the Thunder-god ; of old they thought 
the Thunder (Aija) to be a living being, hovering in the air 
and hearkening to the talk of men , smiting such as spoke of 
him in an unseemly way ; or, as some said, the Thunder- 
god is the foe of sorcerers, whom he drives from heaven 
and smites, and then it is that men hear in thunder-peals 
the hurtling of his arrows, as he speeds them from his 
bow, the Rainbow. In Finnish poetry, likewise, Ukko 
the Heaven-god ia portrayed with such attributes. The 
Runes call him Thunderer, he speaks through the clouda, 
bis fiery shirt is the luiid storm-cloud, we hear of his stones 
and his hammer, he flashes his fiery sword and it lightens, 
or he draws his mighty rainbow, Ukko's bow, to shoot hia 
fiery copper arrows, wherewith men would invoke him to 

' Bowbh, 'Yornba Lang.' p. ivL in 'amilhsonian Coatr." voL i. Se» 
Bartoa, ' Dahnme,' vol iu p. H2. DeUiU u to ibnudw-axei. etc in ' Early 
Hist, of MiinkioiJ,' ch. Tiil. 

' Stcller, ■ Kamt^c^.^tk^' p. 2«. 

• Kli'min, -C, G.'vol. iv. p. 85. (OsBrtta, rtc) Sm Welclter, »ol. I p. 
170; Grimm, 'D. U.' p. IfiB. B&Htuti, 'Mcitsch,' voL iL p. i-^i (Ali-Kct). 
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smite their enemies. Or when it is dark in his heavenly 
house he strikes fire, and that is lightning. To this day 
the Finlanders call a thunderstorm an " ukko," or an " uk- 
konen,*' that is, *' a little ukko," and when it lightens they 
say, " There is Ukko striking fire ! "^ 

What is the Aryan conception of the Thimder-god, but a 
poetic elaboration of thoughts inherited from the savage 
state through which the primitive Aryans had passed? The 
Hindu Thunder-god is the Heaven-god Indra, Indra's bow 
is the rainbow, Indra hurls the thunderbolts, he smites his 
enemies, he smites the dragon-clouds, and the rain pours 
down on earth, and the sun shines forth again. The Veda 
is full of Indra's glories : " Now will I sing the feats of 
Indra, which he of the thunderbolt did of old. He smote 
Alii, then he poured forth the waters ; he divided the rivers 
of the mountains. He smote Ahi by the mountain ; Tvash- 
tar forged for him the glorious bolt.*' — ** Whet, strong 
Indra, the heavy strong red weapon against tlie enemies ! '* 
— " May the axe (the thunderbolt) appear with the light ; 
may the red one blaze forth bright with splendour ! " — 
** When Indra hurls again and again his thunderbolt, 
then they believe in the brilliant god." Nor is Indi*a merely 
a great god in the ancient Aryan pantheon, he is the very 
patron-deity of the invading Aryan race in India, to whose 
help they look in their conflicts with the dark-skinned tribes 
of the land. " Destroying the Dasyus, Indra protected the 
Aryan colour" — ** Indra protected in battle the Aryan 
worshipper, he subdued the lawless for Manu, he conquered 
the black skin." * This Hindu Indra is the ofi'spring of 
Dyaus the Heaven. But in the Greek religion, Zeus is 
himself Zeus Kerauneios, the wielder of the thunderbolt, 
and thunders fi:om the cloud-capped tops of Ida or Olym- 
pos. In like manner the Jupiter Capitolinus of Borne is 
himself Jupiter Tonans : 

» Castren, * Finn. Myth.* p. 89, etc. 

« * IMg-Vfda,' i. 32. 1, 65. 6, 180. 8, 166 ; iiL 84. 9 ; vi 20; x. 48. 9, 89» 
9. Max Milller, * Lectures,* 2ndS. p. 427 ; 'Caiipa,' vol. i p. 42, vol. IL p. 
823. See Muir, * Sanskrit Texts.* 



" Ad penetrale Numte. Capitoliaumque Tonantem."' 

Thu8, also, it was in accurate language that the old Slavonio 
nations were described as adoring Jupiter Tonans as their 
highest god. He was the cloud-dwelling Heaven-god, his 
weapon the thunder- bolt, the lightning- flash, his name 
Perun the Smiter {Perkun, PerltTinas). In the Lithuanian 
district, the thunder itself ia Perkun; in past times the 
peflsant would cr}- when he heard the thunder peal " Dewe 
Perltune apsaugog mus! — God Perkun spare us 1 " and to 
this day he savs, " Perkunaa grarja ! — Perkun is thunder- 
ing ! " or " Wezzajs harrahs ! — the Old One growls ! " * The 
old German and Scandinnvian theology made Thunder, 
Donar, Thor, a special deity to rule the clouds and rain, 
and hurl his crushing hammer through the air. He reigned 
high in the Saxon heaven, till the days came when the 
Christian convert had to renounce him in solemn form, 
"ec forsacho Thnnare t — I forsake Thunder!" Now, his 
B^r^•ival is for t!ie most part in mere verbal form, in the 
etymology of such names as Donnersberg, Thorwaldsen, 
Thursday.' 

In the polytheism of the lower as of the higher races, the 
Wind-gods are no unknown figures. The Winds them- 
selves, and especially the Four Winds in their foiu- regions, 
take name and shape as personal divinities, while some 
deity of wider range, a Wind-god, Storm-god, Air-god, or 
the mighty Heaven-god himself, may stand as compeller or 
controller of breeze and gale and tempest. We have 
ah'eady taken as examples from the Algonquin mythology 
of North America the four winds whose native legends 
have been versified in " Hiawatha ; " Mudjekeewis the West 
Wind, Father of the Winds of Heaven, and his children, 
Wabun the East Wind, the morning-bringer, the lazy 
Shawondasee the South Wind, the wild and cruel North 



' Hnmar, II. viii. 170, xvii. 696. Ovid. Fwt IL 68. See Max Muller 
' Lectures." I. c. ; Wclcker, ' Oriech. Giitl*rL' toL 0. p. IP*. 
» HanuscU, 'Slaw. Myth.' p. 2fi7. 
* rrriuiiu, 'Druuchu Mjih.' cb. viii. Edd« ; Gylfapimin)!, 21, 4*. 
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\^^d, the fierce Eabibonokka. Viewed in their religious 
aspect, these mighty beings correspond with four of the 
great manitus sacrificed to among the Delawares, the West, 
South, East, and North ; while the Iroquois acknowledged 
a deity of larger grasp, Gaoh, the Spirit of the Winds, who 
holds them prisoned in the mountains in the Home of the 
Winds.^ The Polynesian Wind-gods are thus described by 
Ellis : " The chief of these were Veromatautoru and Tairibu, 
brother and sister to the children of Taaroa, their dwelling 
was near the great rock, which was the foimdation of the 
world. Hiirricanes, tempests, and all destructive winds, 
were supposed to be confined within them, and were em- 
ployed by them to punish such as neglected the worship of 
the gods. In stormy weather their compassion was sought 
by the tempest-driven mariner at sea, or the friends of such 
on shore. Liberal presents, it was supposed, would at any 
time purchase a calm. If the first failed, subsequent ones 
were certain of success. The same means were resorted to 
for procuring a storm, but with less certainty. Whenever 
the inhabitants of one island heard of invasion from those 
of another, they immediately carried large oflFerings to these 
deities, and besought them to destroy by tempest the hos- 
tile fleet whenever it might put to sea. Some of the most 
intelligent people still think evil spirits had formerly great 
power over the winds, as they say there have been no such 
fearful storms since they abolished idolatry, as there were 
before." Or, again, the great deity Maui adds a new com- 
plication to his enigmatic solar-celestial character by appear- 
ing as a Wind-god. In Tahiti he was identified with the 
East Wind ; in New Zealand he holds all the winds but the 
west in his hands, or he imprisons them with great stones 
rolled to the mouths of their caves, save the West Wind 

^ Schoolcraft, ' Algic. Res.* vol. i. p. 189, vol. ii. p. 214 ; Loskiel, part i 
p. 43 ; Waitz, vol. iii. p. 190. Mor^n, 'Iroquois,' p. 157 ; J. O. Mliller, 
p. 66 ; Further American evidence in Brinton, ' Myths of New World,' pp. 
60, 74; Cranz, 'Grbnland,' 267 (Sillagiksartok, Weather-spirit) ; De la 
Borde, ' Caraibes/ p. 680 (Carib-Star Curumon, makes the billows and npseti 
canoes). 
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which he cannot catch or prison, so that it almost always 
blows.! To the Kamchadal, it is Billiikai the Heaven-god 
who comes down and drives hia sledge on earth, and men 
see his traces in the wind-drifted snow.* To the Finn, 
while tliere are traces of subordinate Wind-gods in his 
mythologj-, the great ruler of wind and storm is Ukko the 
Henren-god;* while the Eslh looked rather to Tuulc-ema, 
Wind's Mother, and when tlie gale slirieks he will still say 
" Wind's mother wails, who knows what mothera shall wail 
next." * Such instances from Allopbyliiin mythologj' ' show 
types which are found developed in full vigour by the Aryan 
races. In the Vedic hymns, the Storm-gods, the Maruts, 
toss the clouds across the snrging sea ; Indra the Heuven- 
god, with tile swift Miiruts who break through the strong- 
hold, finds in their hiding places the hright cows, the daj'S.* 
No effort of the Red Indian's personifying fancy in the 
tales of the dancing Pauppuk-keewia the Whiilwind, or that 
fierce and shifty hero, Manabozho the North-West Wind, 
can more than match the description in the Iliad, of 
Achilles calling on Boreas and Zepliyros with libations and 
vows of sacrifice, to blow into a blaze the funeral pyre of 
Fatroklos — 

" . . . . hJH prayer 

Swift Iri« beard, and bore it to the Winds, 

They in the hall of gusly Zupliyras 

'^'ere gathm-ed ruuuil Uie louat; in hasto appearing. 

Swift Ilia on the Atony thresbuid stood. 

They saw. aod ritiing all, besutight her each 

To ait lieside him ; she with their rtiqiiE^ato 

Befused complianoe, and addroaaed thom thoa," Ac. 

' EllU, ' Polpi. Ret' vol. L p. 329, {compare with the Maori Tempest (tod 
TawhirimalBii, Grey, Toljn. Mytk' p. 6); Scliirren, 'WaiidenmiCB dor 
Neunelatidn',' tic. p. 65 ; Yate, 'New Zealand,' p. Hi. Sse aUo Muriner, 
'Tonga. 1&' vol ll. p. US. 

• StfllcT, ■ Emiischiitka,' p. 26S. 

• Caeiwn, ' Kinn. Mylli.' pp. 87, 68. 

• jiomior, pp. loa, H7. 

• Sfc aluo KUrom, ' Cnltur-Gencli.' toI. i». p. 85 iCircmsiaa Wrtergod 
•ndWmci .-..ll). 

• ■ lliK-Vi'da.' tr. by M&i Huller, i. 6. 5, IB. 7. 
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iB^olus with the winds imprisoned in his cave has the 

office of the Bed Indian Spirit of the Winds, and of the 

Polynesian Maui. With quaint adaptation to nature-myth 

and even to moral parable, the Harpies, the Storm-giists 

that whirl and snatch and dash and smirch with eddying 

dust-clouds, become the loathsome bird-monsters sent to 

hover over the table of Phineus to claw and defile his dainty 

viands.^ If we are to choose an Aryan Storm-god for ideal 

grandeur, we must seek him in 

" . . . . the hall where Bunio Odin 
Howls his war-song to the gale." 

Jacob Grimm has defined Odin or Woden as " the all- 
penetrating creative and formative power." But we can 
hardly ascribe such abstract conceptions to his barbaric 
worshippers. As little may we seek his real nature among 
the legends which degrade him to a historical king of 
Northern men, an ** Othinus rex." See the All-father sit- 
ting cloud-mantled on his heaven-seat, overlooking the deeds 
of men, and we must discern in him the attributes of the 
Heaven-god. Hear the peasant Qay of the raging tempest, 
that it is " Odin faring by ; " trace the mythological transi- 
tion from Woden's tempest to the " Wiitende Heer," the 
" Wild Huntsman " of our own grand storm-myth, and we 
shall recognize the old Teutonic deity in his function of 
cloud-compeller, of Tempest-god.' The " rude Carinthian 
boor " can show a relic from a yet more primitive stage of 
mental history, when he sets up a wooden bowl of various 
meats on a tree before his house, to fodder the wind that it 
may do no harm. In Swabia, Tyrol, and the Upper Pala- 
tinate, when the storm rages, they will fling a spoonful or 
a handful of meal in the face of the gale, with this formula 
in the last-named district, " Da Wind, hast du Mehl fiir 
dein Kind, aber aufhoren musst du ! " ' 

* Homer, II. zziiL 192 (Lord Derby's trans.) Odys. xx. 66, 77; Apolloii. 
Bhod. Argonautica ; Apollodor. L 9. 21 ; Vlrg. ^n. L 56 ; Welcker, ' Qiiecb. 
Gdtterl.' vol. i p. 707, voL iii. p. 67. 

« Grimm, 'Deutsche Myth/ pp. 121, 871. 

» Wuttke, 'Deutsche Volksabergl.* p. 86. 
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The Earth-deity takes an important place in polytheislic 
religion. The Algonquins would sing medicine -songs to 
Mesukltummik Okwi, the Earth, the Great- Grandmother of 
all. In her charge (and she must he ever at home in her 
lodge) are left the animals whose flesh and skins are man's 
food and clothing, and the roots and medicines of sovereign 
power to heal sickness and kill game in time of hunger ; 
therefore good Indians never dig up the roots of which 
their medicines are made, without depositing an offering in 
the earth for Mesukkummik Okwi.' In the list of fetish- 
deitiea of Peruvian tribes, the Earth, adored as Mamapaclia, 
Mother Earth, took high subordinate rank below Sun and 
Moon in the pantheon of the Incas, and at har\-est-time 
ground com and libations of chicha were oflered to her 
that she might grant a good harvest,' Her rank is similai* 
in the Aquapim theology of West Africa ; first the Highest 
God in the firmament, then the Earth as universal mother, 
then the fetish. The negro, offering his hbation before 
some great undertaking, thus calls upon the triad : " Crea- 
tor ! come drink ! Earth, come drink 1 Bosumbra, come 
drink I "> 

Among the indigenes of India, the Bygab tribes of 
Seonee sliow a well-marked worship of the Earth. They 
call her " Mother Earth " or Dhurteemah, and before 
praying or eating their food, which is looked on always as 
a daily sacrifice, they invariably oiler some of it to the 
earth, before using the name of any other god.* Of all 
religions of the world, perhaps that of the Khonds of Orissa 
gives the Earth -goddess her most remarkable place and 
function. Boora Pennu or Bella Pennn, the Light-god or 
Sun-god, created Tari Fennu the Earth-goddess for his 

' Tuuier'B * Narrative,' p. 1S3 ; Loakiel, I. a. Ssa alao Rochtfort, ' nes 
AatiUe*,' p. *U: J. G. Mtiller, p. 178 (Antilles). 

* Garcilaeo de la Vegs, ' (JomDieDUrioa Beolui,' L 10 ; Bivero k ^ohndi, 
p. Ifll ; J. Q. Uilllvr, p. 369. 

' W»iU, ' Anthropolope,' vol. ii. p. 170, 

' 'Report of Ethnological Conimittae, Jabbnlpore Exhibition,' ISSS-T 
Nngpora, 1868, part ii p. Gl. 
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consort, and from them were bom the other great gods. 
But strife arose between the mighty parents, and it became 
the wife's work to thwart the good creation of her husband, 
and to cause all physical and moral ill. Thus to the Sun- 
worshipping sect she stands abhorred on the bad eminence 
of the Evil Deity. But her own sect, the Earth-worship- 
ping sect, seem to hold ideas of her nature which are more 
primitive and genuine. The functions which they ascribe 
to her, and the rites with which they propitiate her, display 
her as the Earth-mother, raised by an intensely agricultural 
race to an extreme height of divinity. It was she who with 
drops of her blood made the soft muddy ground harden into 
firm earth ; thus men learnt to offer human victims, and the 
whole earth became firm ; the pastures and ploughed fields 
came into use, and there were cattle and sheep and poultry 
for man's service ; hunting began, and there were iron and 
ploughshares and harrows and axes, and the juice of the 
palm-tree ; and love arose between the sons and daughters 
of the people, making new households, and society with its 
relations of father and mother, and wife and child, and the 
bonds between ruler and subject. It was the Khond Earth- 
goddess who was propitiated with those, hideous sacrifices, 
the suppression of which is matter of recent Indian his- 
tory. With dances and drunken orgies, and a mystery play 
to explain in dramatic dialogue the purpose of the rite, the 
priest offered Tari Pennu her sacrifice, and prayed for 
children and cattle and poultry and brazen pots and all 
wealth; every man and woman wished a wish, and they 
tore the slave-victim piecemeal, and spread the morsels 
over the fields they were to fertiliza^ In Northern Asia, 
also, among the Tatar races, the office of the Earth-deity is 
strongly and widely marked. Thus in the nature-worship 
of the Tunguz and Buraets, Earth stands among the greater 
divinities. It is especially interesting to notice among the 
Finns a transition like that just observed from the god 

^ MMphanon, * Indin,* ohtp. tL 



Heftven to the Heaven-gdd, In the (lesignntion of Maa- 
emii, Earth-mother, given to the earth itself, we seem to 
trace surrival frum the stjige of direct nature- worship, while 
the passage to the conception of a divine being inhabiting 
and ruling the material substance, is marked by the use of 
the name Maan emo, Earth's mother, for the ancient sub- 
terranean goddess whem men would ask to make the grass 
shoot thick and the thousandfold ears mount high, or might 
even entreat to rise in person out of the earth to give them 
strength. The analogy of other mythologies agrees with 
the definition of the divine pair who reign in Finn theology : 
as Ukko the Grandfather is the Heaven-god, so his spouse 
Akka the Grandmother is the Earth-goddess.' Thus in 
the ancient nature -worship of China, the personal Earth 
holds a place below the Heaven. Tien and Tu are closely 
associated in the national rites, and the idea of the pair 
as universal parents, if not an original conception in 
Chinese theology, is at any rate developed in Chinese 
classic sj-mbnUsm. Heaven and Earth receive their solemn 
sacrifices not at the hands of common mortals but of the 
Son of Heaven, the Emperor, and his great vassals and 
mandarins. Yet their adoration is national; they are wor- 
shipped by the people who offur incense to them on the 
hill-tops at their autumn festival, they are adored by suc- 
cessful candidates in competitive examination, and, espe- 
cially and appropriately, the prostration of bride and 
bridegroom before the father and mother of all things, the 
" worshipping of Heaven and Earth," is the all-important 
ceremony of a Chinese marriage.* 

The Vedic hymns commemorate the goddess Prithivt, the 
broad Earth, and in their ancient strophes the modem 
Brahmans still pray for benefits to mother Earth and Either 
Heaven, side by side ; — 

■ Geo^, ' Reisa im Kuaa. Reich.' vol i pp. 27S, 317. Cratrin, ' Finn. Hjth.' 
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" Tasno Y^to mayobhu y4ta bheshajam tanixi&t& Prithiyl tatpitA 
Dyauh." » 

Greek religion shows a transition to have taken place like 
that among the Turanian tribes, for the older simpler 
nature-deity Gaia, Trj Triirrtov lArjrrip, Earth the All-Mother, 
seems to have faded into the more anthropomorphic De- 
meter, Earth-Mother, whose eternal fire burned in Man- 
tinea, and whose temples stood far and wide over the land 
which she made kindly to the Greek husbandman.* The 
Romans acknowledged her plain identity as Terra Mater, 
Ops Mater.* Tacitus could rightly recognize this deity of 
his own land among German tribes, worshippers of " Ner- 
thum (or, Hertham), id est Terram matrem,** Mother Earth, 
whose holy grove stood in an ocean isle, whose chariot 
drawn by cows passed through the land making a season of 
peace and joy, till the goddess, satiated with mortal conver- 
sation, was taken back by her priest to her temple, and the 
chariot and garments and even the goddess herself were 
washed in a secret lake, which forthwith swallowed up the 
ministering slaves— "hence a mysterious terror and sacred 
ignorance, what that should be which only the doomed to 
perish might behold.** * If in these modem days we seek 
in Europe traces of Earth-worship, we may find them in 
curiously distinct survival in Germany, if no longer in the 
Christmas food-offerings buried in and for the earth up to 
early in this century,* at any rate among Gypsy hordes. 
Dewel, the great god in heaven (dewa, deus), is rather 
feared than loved by these weatherbeaten outcasts, for he 
harms them on their wanderings with his thunder and 
lightning, his snow and rain, and his stars interfere with 
their dark doings. Therefore they curse him foully when 
misfortune falls on them, and when a child dies, they say 
that Dewel has eaten it. But Earth, Mother of all goody 

* * Rig- Veda,' i. 89. 4, etc. etc. 

« Welcker, * Griech. GotterL' vol. i. p. 885, etc. 

* VaiTO de Ling. Lat. iv. 

* Tacit Germania, 40. Grimm, * Deutsche Myth.' p. 229, etc 
» Wuttke, • Deutsche Volksabergl.' p. 87. 
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self-existing from the beginning, is to them holy, so holy 
that they take heed never to let the diiiikiiig-cup touch 
the groimd, for it would hecome too sacred to be used by 



Water- worship, a8 we have seen, may be classified as a 
special department of religion. It by no means follows, 
however, that savage water- worshippers should necessarily 
have generalized their ideas, and passed beyond their par- 
ticular water-deities to arrive at the conception of a general 
deity presiding over water as an element. Divine springs, 
streams, and lakes, water -spirits, deities concerned with the 
clouds and rain, are frequent, and many details of them are 
cited here, but I have not succeeded in finding among the 
lower races any divinity whose attributes, fairly criticized, 
will show him or her to be an original and absolute ele- 
mental Water-god. Among tlie deities of the Dakotas, 
Unktahe tlie fish-god of the waters is a master-spirit of 
sorcery and religion, the rival even of tlie mighty Thunder- 
bird.' In the Mexican pantheon, Tlaloc god of rain and 
waters, fertilizer of earth and lord of paradise, whose wife 
is Chalchihuitlicue, Emerald-Skirt, dwells among the 
mountain-tops where the clouds gather and pour down the 
streams.^ Yet neither of these mythic beings approaches 
the generality of conception that belongs to full elemental 
deity, and even the Greek Nereus, though by Lis name ha 
shoaid be the very personification of water (I'ljpds), seems 
too exclusively marine in his home and family to be cited 
as the Water-god. Nor is the reason of this hard to find. 
It is an extreme stretch of the power of theological gene- 
ralization to bring water in its mj-riad forms under one 
divinity, though each individual body of water, even the 
smallest stream or lake, can have its personal individuality 
or indwelling spirit. 



' Llobich, ' Dis Zigenner,' pp. SO, 84 
' SchuiilcrRft, Indiau Tribei/ part iii p. 4SS ; 
L lis, 161. 
* Clivigoro, yoL ii. p. lA. 
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Islanders and coast-dwellers indeed live face to face with 
mighty water-deities, the divine Sea and the great Sea-gods. 
What the sea may seem to an uncultured man who first 
beholds it, we may learn among the Lampongs of Sumatra : 
** The inland people of that coimtry are said to pay a kind 
of adoration to the sea, and to make to it an offering of 
cakes and sweetmeats on their beholding it for the first 
time, deprecating its power of doing them mischief." ^ The 
higher stage of such doctrine is where the sea, no longer 
itself personal, is considered as ruled by indwelling spirits. 
Thus Tuaraatai and Buahatu, principal among marine 
deities of Polynesia, send the sharks to execute their ven- 
geance. Hiro descends to the depths of the ocean and 
dwells among the monsters, they lull him to sleep in a 
cavern, the Wind-god profits by his absence to raise a 
violent storm to destroy the boats in which Hiro's Mends 
are sailing, but, roused by a friendly spirit-messenger, the 
Sea-god rises to the surface and quells the tempest.* This 
South Sea Island mHh might well have been in the Odyssejj'. 
We may point to the Guinea Coast as a barbaric region 
where Sea-worship survives in its extremest form. It ap- 
pears from Bosman's account, about 1700, that in the 
religion of Whydah, the Sea ranked only as younger bro- 
ther in the three divine orders, below the Serpents and 
Trees. But at present, as appears from Captain Burton's 
evidence, the religion of Whydah extends through Dahome, 
and the divine Sea has risen in rank. " The youngest 
brother of the triad is Hu, the ocean or sea. Formerly it 
was subject to chastisement, like the Hellespont, if idle or 
useless. The Huno, or ocean priest, is now considered the 
highest of all, a fetish king, at Whydah, where he has 600 
wives. At stated times he repairs to the beach, bogs * Ag- 
bwe,* the . • . ocean god, not to be boisterous, and throws 
in rice and com, oil and beans, cloth, cowries, and othor 
valuables. • . . At times the King sends as an ocean sa- 

* Mareden, * Sumatra,* p. 801 ; soe also 803 (Tagala), 
« Ellis, * Polyn. Res.' vol. i. lu 828. 
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orifice from Agboine a man carried in s hammock, with the 
dresB, the stool, and the umbrella of a caboceer ; a canoe 
t»kes him out to aea, where he ia thrown to the sharks." ' 
WhiJe in these descriptions the individual divine personality 
of the sea is so well marked, an account of the closely re- 
lated Slave Coast reli<^on states that a great god dwells in 
the sea, and it is to him, not to the sea itself, that offerings 
are cast in.' In South America the idea of the divine 
Sea is clearly marked in the Peruvian worship of Mama- 
cocha, Mother Sea, giver of food to men.* Eastern Asia, 
both in its stages of lower and higher civilization, contri- 
butes members to the divine group. In Kamchatka, Mitgk 
the Great Spirit of the Sea, fish-like himself, sends the fish 
up the rivers.* Japan deifies separately on land and at sea 
the lords of the waters ; Midsuno Kami, the Witter-god, ia 
worshipped during the rainy season; Jebisu, the Sea-god, is 
younger brother of the Sun.' 

Among barbaric races we thus find two conceptiona 
current, the personal divine Sea and the anthropomorphic 
Sea-god. These represent two stages of development of 
one idea — the view of the natural object as itself an ani- 
mated being, and the separation of its animating fetish-goul 
as a distinct spiritual deity. To follow the enquiry into 
classic times shows the same distinction as strongly marked. 
'When Kleonienes marched down to ThjTea, having slaugh- 
tered a bull to the sea {ajayiairAij.fvos bi ttJ flaAio-irjj lavpor) 
he embarked his army in ships for tlie Tirynthian land and 
Nauplia,* Cicero makes Cotta remark to Balbus that " our 
generals, embai'king on the sea, have been accustomed to 
immolate a victim to the waves," and he goes on to argue, 



1 BoBman, 'QuioeB,' letter 
'Dahome,' vol. ii p. III. See 

' Sclilejjel, ' Ewo Spraohe,' j 

* Gttn:il»8o Je la Vb| 
Tscbuili, 'Peru.' p. IBl. 
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nol unfairly, that if the Earth herself is a goddess, what is 
she other than TeUus, and ''if the Earth, the Sea too, 
whom thou saidst to be Neptune.** ^ Here is direct nature- 
worship in its extremest sense of fetish-worship. But in 
the anthropomorphic stage appear that dim prae- Olympian 
figure of Nereus the Old Man of the Sea, father of the Ne- 
reids in their ocean caves, and the Homeric Poseidon the 
Earth-shaker, who stables his coursers in his cave in the 
^gean deeps, who harnesses the gold-maned steeds to his 
chariot and drives through the dividing waves, while the 
subject sea-beasts come up at the passing of their lord, a 
king so little bound to the element he governs, that he can 
come from the brine to sit in the midst of the gods in the 
assembly on Olympos, and ask the will of Zeus.^ 

Fire-worship brings into view again, though under dif- 
ferent aspects and with different results, the problems pre- 
sented by water- worship. The real and absolute worship 
of fire falls into two great divisions, the first belonging 
rather to fetishism, the second to polytheism proper, and 
the two apparently representing an earlier and later stage of 
theological ideas. The first is the rude barbarian's adora- 
tion of the actual flame which he watches writhing, roaring, 
devouring like a live animal ; the second belongs to an ad- 
vanced generalization, that any individual fire is a mani- 
festation of one general elemental being, the Fire-god. 
Unfortunately, evidence of the exact meaning of fire-worship 
among the lower races is scanty, while the transition from 
fetishism to polytheism seems a gradual process of which 
the stages elude close definition. Moreover, it must be 
borne in mind that rites performed with fire are, though 
often, yet by no means necessarily, due to wor^ip of the 
fire itself. Authors who have indiscriminately mixed up 
such rites as the new fire, the perpetual fire, the passing 

^ Cicero, De Natara Deoram, iiL 20. 

^ Homer, II. i. 538, xiiL 18, xz. 13. Gladstone, ' Jnyentus Mnndi* Welcker, 
*Grioch. GotterL' yoL i. p. 616, etc. Cox, ' Mythology of Aryan Nations,' 
ToL iL ch. TL 



throiifjh the fire, cldsaiog them aa acts of fire-worship, with- 
oat proper evidence aa to their meaning in anj- purticnlar 
case, have ailded to the perplexity of a subject not too easy 
to deal with, even under strict precautions. Two sources 
of error are especially to be noted. On the one hand, fire 
happens to be a usual means whereby sacrifices are trans- 
mitted to departed souls and deities in general ; and on the 
other hand, the ceremonies of earthly fire-worship are habi- 
tually and naturally transferred to celestial fire-worship in 
the religion of the Sun. 

It may best serve our present purpose to carry a line of 
some of tlie best-defiiied fiicta which seem to bear on fire- 
worship proper, from savagery on into the higher culture. 
In the last century, Loskiel, a missionary among the North 
American Indians, remarks that "In great danger, an 
Indian has been observed to lie prostrate on his face, and 
throwing a handful of tobucco into the fire, to call aloud, aa 
in an agony of distress, ' There, take and smoke, be paci- 
fied, and don't hurt me.' " Of course this may have been 
a mere sacrifice transmitted to some other spiritual being 
through fire, but we have in this region exphcit stutemeiits 
as to a distinct fire-deity. The Delawares, it appears from 
the same author, acknowledged the Fire-nianitu, first parent 
of all Indian nations, and c-elohrnted a yearly festival in his 
honour, when twelve manitus, animal and vegetable, at- 
tended him as subordinate deities.^ In North -West America, 
in Washington Irving's account of the Chinooks and other 
Columbia River tribes, mention ia made of the spirit which 
inhabits fire. Powei-ful both for evil and good, and seem- 
ingly rather evil than good in nature, this being must be 
kept in gopd humour by frequent offerings. The Fire-spirit 
lias great influence with the winged aerial supreme deity, 
wherefore the Indiana implore him to be their interpreter, 
to procure tbem success in hunting and fishing, fleet horses, 
obedient wives, and male children,' In the elaborately 

■ I^kisI, ' rn<1. of N. A.' part i. pp. 11, 4B. See iImi J. O. MUUer, p. SS. 

* trviug, 'Aktoria,' vol. iL oli. nii 
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sybtematic religion of Mexico, there appears in his proper 
place a Fire-god, closely related to the Sun-god in character, 
but keeping well marked his proper identity. His name 
was Xiuhteuctli, Fire-lord, and they called him likewise 
Huehueteotl, the old god. Great honour was paid to this 
god Fire, who gives them heat, and bakes their cakes, and 
roasts their meat. Therefore at every meal the first morsel 
and libation were cast into the fire, and every day the deity 
had incense burnt to him. Twice in the year were held his 
solemn festivals. At the first, a felled tree was set up in 
his honour, and the sacrificers danced round his fire with 
the human victims, whom afterwards they cast into a great 
fire, only to drag them out half roasted for the priests to 
complete the sacrifice. The second was distinguished by 
the rite of the new fire, so well known in connexion with 
solar worship ; the friction-fire was solemnly made before 
the image of Xiuhteuctli in his sanctuary in the court of 
the great teocalli, and the game brought in at the great 
hunt which began the festival was cooked at the sacred 
fire for the banquets that ended it.^ Polynesia well knows 
from the mythological point of view Mahuika the Fire-god, 
who keeps the volcano-fire on his subterranean hearth, 
whither Maui goes down (as the Sun into the Underworld) 
to bring up fire for man; but in the South Sea isLinds 
there is scarcely a trace of actual rites of fire-worship.^ In 
West Africa, among the gods of Dahome is Zo the fire- 
fetish ; a pot of fire is placed in a room, and sacrifice is 
offered to it, that fire may " live " there, and not go forth 
to destroy the house.* 

Asia is a region where distinct fire-worship may be pecu- 
liarly well traced through the range of lower and higher 
civilization. The rude Kamchadals, worshipping all things 

• Torqnemada, 'Monarquia Indiana,* vi o. 28, x. e. 22, 80 ; Brasseur 
*Mexique/ voL iii. pp. 492, 622, 536. 

• Schirren, * Wandersage der Neuseelauder/ etc. i». 82 ; Turner, * Polynesia, 
pp. 252, 527. 

• Burton, * Dahome,' vol. iL jk 148 ; Schlegel, * Ewe Sprache,* p x T. 



that did them harm or good, worshipped the fire, offering 
to it noBea of foxes and other game, bo that one might tell 
by looking at furs whether they had been taken by baptized 
or heathen hunters.' The Ainos of Yesso have many gods, 
but Fire is the prineipal deity, to whom, not to Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, they pray for all they need.' Turanian tribes 
likewise hold fire a sacred element, many Tunguz, Mongol, 
and Turk tribes sacrifice to Fire, and some clans will not 
eat meat without first throwing a morsel upon the hearth. 
The following passage from a Mongol wedding-song to the 
personified Fire, seems curiously to acknowledge the prece- 
dence of the ancient friction-fire made by the wooden drill, 
over that made by the more modem flint and steel. 
" Mother Ut, Queen of Fire, thou who art made from the 
elm that grows on the mo mi tain- tops of Changgni-Chan 
and Burchatu-Chan, thou who didst come forth when 
heaven and eiirth divided, didst come forth fi'om the foot- 
steps of Mother Earth, and wast formed hy the King of 
Gods. Mother Ut, whose father is the hard steel, whose 
mother is the flint, whose ancestors are the elm-trees, 
whose shining reaches to the sky and pervades the earth. 
Goddess Ut, we bring thee yellow oil for offering, and a 
white wether with yellow head, thou who hast a manly son, 
a beauteous daughter-in-law, bright daughters. To thee, 
Mother Ut, who ever lookest upward, we bring brandy in 
bowls, and fat in both hands. Give prosperity to the 
King's son (the bridegroom), to the King's daughter (the 
bride), and to all the people!"' As an analogue to 
Hephaistos the Greek divine smith, may stand the Cir- 
cassian Fire-god, TIeps, patron of metal-workers and the 
peasants whom he has provided with plough and hoe.* 

' Steller, ' K«iiitscliat!:a,' p. H76. 

' IHckmore, Aino*, iu 'Tr. Eth. Soc.' vol. viL p. 20. 
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The fire-worship of Assyria, ChaldsBa, Phoenicia, is 
famous in history, the fire-pillars, the temple of the Tjrian 
Baal where stood no image hut the eternal fire huming on 
the hearth, the Canaanitish Moloch to whom (whether in 
actual or symbolic sacrifice) children passed through the 
fire. "And they built the high places of Baal, in the 
valley of the son of Hinnom, to cause their sons and their 
daughters to pass through to Moloch." ^ But the records 
which have reached us of these ancient deities are obscure 
and complex in their definition, and their study is perhaps 
more valuable in compiling the history than in elucidating 
the principles of religion. For this scientific purpose, the 
more fuU and minute documents of Aryan religion can give 
a better answer. In various forms and under several 
names, the Fire-god is known. Nowhere does he carry his 
personality more distinctly than under his Sanskrit name 
of Agni, a word which keeps its quality, though not its 
divinity, in the Latin " ignis." The name of Agni is the 
first word of the first hymn of the Rig- Veda : " Agnim ile 
puro-hitam yajnasya devam ritvijam ! — Agni I entreat, 
divine appointed priest of sacrifice ! " The sacrifices which 
Agni receives go to the gods, he is the mouth of the gods> 
but he is no lowly minister, as it is said in another hymn : 

'* No god indeed, do mortal is beyond the might of thee, the mighty 
one, with the Maruts come hither, Agni I ** 

Such the mighty Agni is among the gods, yet he comes 
within the peasant's cottage to be protector of the domestic 
hearth. His worship has survived the transformation of 
the ancient patriarchal Vedic religion of nature into the 
priest-ridden ritualistic Hinduism of our own day, where 
Agni still, as among the ruder Mongol hordes north of the 
Himalaya, is new-bom of the twirling fire-sticks, and 
receives the melted butter of the sacrifice.* Among the 

» 2 Kings, Txiii 10 ; Jerem. xxxiL 85 ; eto. Movers, • Phftniaer,' vol L 
p. 827 etc., 387 etc., 401. 

« ' Rig. Veda,' i 1. 1, 19 2, iii 1. 18, etc. ; Max Mllller, toI. L p. 89 
Ward, * Hindoos,* vol. it p. 53. 
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records of fire-worship in Asia, is the account in Jonaal 
Hanway's 'Travels,' dating from about 1740, of the ever- 
lasting fire at the burning wells near Baku, on the Caspian. 
At the sacred spot stood several ancient stone temples, 
mostly ai'cbed vaults 10 to 16 feet high. One little temple 
WHS Btill used for worship, near the altar of which, about 
three feet high, a large hollow cane conveyed the gas up 
from the ground, burning at the mouth with a blue tlaine.J 
Here were generally forty or fifty poor devotees, C 
pilgrimage from their country to make expiation for them-J 
selves and others, and subsisting on wild celery, etc. Thesa 
pilgrims are described as marking tlieir foreheads witl 
Buffron, and having great veneration for a red cow ; theyl 
wore little clothing, and the holiest of them kept one arm 
on their heads, or continued unmoved in some other pos- 
ture ; they are described as Ghebers, or Goui's, the usual 
Moslem term for Fire- worshippers.' 

In general, this name of Ghebers is applied to th« 
Zoroastrians or Piirsis, whom a modem European would all 
but surely point to if asked to iustance a modeiTi race of 
Fire -worshippers. Claasicnl accounts of the Persian reli- 
gion set down fire-worship as part and parcel of it ; the ■ 
Magi, it is recorded, hold the gods to be Fire and Eai 
and Water; and again, the Persians reckon the Fire to \ 
a gf"! (fl(o((.opoi'irti').' On the testimony of the old religioosfl 
bookd of tiie Parsis themselves. Fire, as the greatest Ized,,! 
as giver of increase and liealth, as craving for wood an^jl 
scents and fat, seems to take tlie distinctest divine per*J 
souality. Their doctrine that Ardebehist, the preaidinj^;« 
angel or spirit of fire, is adored, but not the material objectf 
he belongs to, is a perfect instance of the development ofl 
the idea of an elemental divinity from that of an animated! 
fetish. When, driven by Moslem persecution iroia Persia* J 



' Huimj, 'JoDtnnt of TraTeli,' Londan, 17fi3, voLl oh. IvlL 
■ Diogi LMtt. PnxEm. U. 8. B«stni Empiiiciu adv. Phyiicoi, Is. ; 
XT. 1, 11. 
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Parsi exiles landed in Gujarat, they described their reli- 
gion in an official document as being the worship of Agni 
or Fire, thus claiming for themselves a place among recog- 
nized Hindu sects.^ In modem times, though for the most 
part the Parsis have found toleration and prosperity in 
India, yet an oppressed remnant of the race still keeps up 
the everlasting j&res at Yezd and Kirman, in their old Per- 
sian land. The modern Parsis, as in Strabo's time, scruple 
to defile the fire or blow it with their breath, they abstain 
from smoking out of regard not to themselves but to the 
sacred element, and they keep up consecrated ever-burning 
fires before which they do worship. Nevertheless, Prof. 
Max Miiller is able to say of the Parsis of our own day : 
** The so-called Fire- worshippers certainly do not worship 
the fire, and they naturally object to a name which seems 
to place them on a level with mere idolators. All they 
admit is, that in their youth they are taught to face some 
luminous object while worshipping God, and that they 
regard the fire, like other great natural phenomena, as an 
emblem of the Divine power. But they assure us that they 
never ask assistance or blessings from an unintelligent 
material object, nor is it even considered necessary to turn 
the face to any emblem whatever in praying to Ormuzd." * 
Now, admitting this view of fire-worship as true of the more 
intelligent Parsis, and leaving aside the question how far 
among the more ignorant this symbolism may blend (as in 
such cases is usual) into actual adoration, we may ask what 
is the history of ceremonies which thus imitate, yet are not, 
fire-worship. The ethnographic answer is clear and instruc- 
tive. The Parsi is the descendant of a race in this respect 
represented by the modem Hindu, a race who did simply 
and actually worship Fire. But the development of the 
more philosophic Zarathustrian doctrines has led to a result 
common in the history of religion, that the ancient distinctly 

> John Wilson, *The Parsi Religion,' oh. hr; <Ave8U,'tr. by Spiegel & 
Bleek, Ya9na, i. IxL 
2 Max Muller, •Cliii.s/ voL i. p. Id9. 



meant rite has dwindled to a symbol, to be pieserved with 
changed sense in a new theologj'. 

Somewhat of the same kind may have taken place among 
the Europeiin race who seem in some respects the closest 
relntives of tlie old Persians. Slavonic history possibly 
keeps up some trace of direct and absolute fire-worship, aa 
where in Bohemia the Pnr;an8 are described as worshipping 
fires, groves, trees, stones. But though the Lithuanians 
and Old Prusfiians and Russians are among the nations 
whose especial rite it was to keep up sacred everlasting fires, 
yet it seems tliat their fire-rites were iu the symbolic stage, 
ceremonies of their great celestial -solar religion, rather than 
acts of direct worship to a Fire-god.^ Classical religion, 
on the otJier hand, brings prominently into view the special 
deities of fire. Hephaistos, Vulcan, the divine metallurgist 
who had his temples on ^tna and Lipnri, stands in especial 
connexion willi the subterranean vohnnic fire, and combines 
the nature of tlie Polynesian Mahuika and the Circassian 
Tleps. The Greek Hestia, the divine hearth, the ever- 
virgin venerable goddess, to whom Zeus gave fair oMce i 
instead of wedlock, sits in the midst of the house, receiv- 
ing fat : — 

'' Tjl Sr wia)ip Zilit Bun 

In the high halls of gods and men she has her everlasting 1 
Beat, and without her are no banquets among mortals, for 
to Hestia first and last is poured the honey-sweet wins ;— 
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representative of domestic and social order. Like her in 
name and origin, but not altogether in development, is 
Vesta with her ancient Boman cultus, and her retinae of 
virgins to keep up her pure eternal fire in her temple, need- 
ing no image, for she herself dwelt within :— 

" Esse diu stnltus YestsB mninlacra putavi : 
Mox didlci ciiryo nulla subesse tholo. 
Ignis inextinctus templo celatur in illo. 
Effigiem nullam Vesta neo ignis habet.'* ' 

The last lingering relics of fire-worship in Europe reach us, 
as usual, both through Turanian and Aryan channels of 
folklore. The Esthonian bride consecrates her new hearth 
and home by an ofiering of money cast into the fire, or laid 
on the oven for Tule-ema, Fire-mother.* The Carinthian 
peasant will '* fodder '* the fire to make it kindly, and throw 
lard or dripping to it, that it may not bum his house. To 
the Bohemian it is a godless thing to spit into the fire, 
'' God's fire " as he calls it. It is not right to throw away 
the crumbs after a meal, for they belong to the fire. Of 
every kind of dish some should be given to the fire, and if 
some runs over it is wrong to scold, for it belongs to the 
fire. It is because these rites are now so neglected that 
harmful fires so often break out.' 

What the Sea is to Water- worship, in some measure the 
Sun is to Fire-worship. From the doctrines and rites of 
earthly fire, various and ambiguous in character, generalized 
from many phenomena, applied to many purposes, we pass 
to the religion of heavenly fire, whose great deity has a 
perfect definiteness from his embodiment in one great indi- 
vidual fetish, the Sun. 

Bivalling in power and glory the all-encompassing Heaven, 
the Sun moves eminent among the deities of nature, no 
mere cosmic globe afiecting distant material worlds by force 

• Ovid. Fast vi. 295. 

* Boeder, 'fihsten AbergL Oebr.'p. 29, etc 

' Wnttke, * Volksabergl.' p. 86. Grdhmann, ' AbeigUaben aw Bdhmoiy* 
p. 41. 
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!n the guise of light and heat and gravity, hat a living 
reigning Lord : — 

" O thou, that witti surpassing glory orowii'd, 
I;ook'Kt from thy sole dominion like the Qod 
Of this new world." 

It is no exaggeration to sny, with Sir William Jones, that 
one great fountain of all idolatry in the four quarters of the 
globe was the veneration paid by men to the sua : it is no 
more than an exaggeration to say with Mr. Helps of Uie 
sun-worahip in Peru, that it was inevitable. Sun-worship is 
by no means universal among the lower races of mankind, 
but manifests itself in the upper levels nf savage religion 
in districts far and wide over the eaith, often assuming the 
prominence which it keeps and develops in the faiths of 
tlie barbaric world. Why some races are sun-woi-shippers 
and others not, is indeed too hard a question to answer in 
general terms. Yet one importitnt reason is obvious, that 
the Sun is not bo evidently the god of wild hunters and 
fishers, as of the tillers of tlie soil, who watch him day by 
day giving or taking away their wealth and their very life. 
On the geographical significance of sun-worship, D'Orbigny 
has made a remark, suggestive if not altogether soimd, 
connecting the worship of the sun not so much with the 
torrid regions where liis glaring heat oppresses man all day 
long, and drives him to tlie shade for refuge, as with 
climates where his presence is welcomed for his life-giving 
heat, and nature chills at his departure. Thus while the 
low sultry forests of South America show little prominence 
of Sun-worship, this is the dominant organized cultus of 
the high table-lands of Peru and Cundiiiamarca.' The 
theory is ingenious, and if not carried too far may often be 
supported. We may well compare the feelings with which 
the sun- worshipping Massagetie of Tartarj' must have 
sacrificed their horses to the deity who freed them from the 
miseries of winter, with the thoughts of men in those bum' 
D'Orbigny, 'L'Homnie AmiricaiD,' voL i. p. 213. 
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ing lands of Central Africa where, as Sir Samuel Baker 
says, " the rising of the sun is always dreaded . . . the sun 
is regarded as the common enemy," words which recall 
Herodotus' old description of the Atlantes or Atarantes who 
dwelt in tlie interior of Africa, who cursed the sun at his 
rising, and abused him with shameful epithets for afflicting 
them with his burning heat, them and their land.^ 

The details of Sun-worship among the native races of 
America give an epitome of its development among man- 
kind at large. Among many of the ruder tribes of the 
northern continent, the Sun is looked upon as one of thf 
great deities, as representative of the greatest deity, or as 
that greatest deity himself. Indian chiefs of Hudson's Bay 
smoked thrice to the rising sun. In Vancouver Island men 
pray in time of need to the sun as he mounts toward the 
zenith. Among the Delawares the sun received sacrifice as 
second among the twelve great manitus ; the Virginians 
bowed before him with uplifted hands and eyes as he rose 
and set ; the Pottawatomis would climb sometimes at sun- 
rise on their huts, to kneel and offer to the luminary a mess 
of Indian corn ; his likeness represented the Great Manitu 
in Algonquin picture-writings. Father Hennepin, whose 
name is well known to geologists as the earliest visitor to 
the Falls of Niagara, about 1678, gives an account of the 
native tribes, Sioux and others, of this far-west region. 
He describes them as venerating the Sun, " which they 
recognize, though only in appearance, as the Maker and 
Preserver of all things ; '* to him first they offer the calumet 
when they light it, and to him they often present the best and 
most delicate of their game in the lodge of the chief, " who 
profits more by it than the Sun." The Creeks regarded the 
Sun as S}Tnbol or minister of the Great Spirit, sending 
toward him the first puif of the calumet at treaties, and 
bowing reverently toward him in confirming their council 
talk or haranguing their warriors to battle.* Among the 

> Herod, i 216, ir. 184. Baker, 'Albert Nyaiiza,' voL L p. 144. 

* Waitz, ' Anthropologie,' voL iiL p. 181 (Hadson'i B., Pottewatomies), 205 
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rude Botociidos of Brazil, the idea of the Sun as the greaU 
good deity seems not unknown ; the Araucaniana : 
descrihed as briD<;!iiig offerings to him as highest deity; thsfl 
Puelches aa ascribing to the sun, and praying to him forj'T 
all good things they possess or desire; the Diaguitas of 
Tucuman as having temples dedicated to the Sun, whom 
they adored, and to whom they consecrated birds' feathers, 
which they then brouj^'ht back to their cabins and sprinkled 
from time to time with the blood of animals.' 

Such accounts of Sun-worship appearing in the lower 
native culture of America, may ho taken to represent its 
first stage. It is on the whole within distinctly higher cul- 
ture that its second stage appears, where it has attained to 
full development of ritual and appurtenance, and become in 
some cases even the central doctrine of national religion 
and statecraft. Sun-worship had reached this level among 
the Natchez of Louisiana, with whom various other tribes of 
this district stood in close relation. Every morning at sun- 
rise the great Sun-chief stood at the house-door facing the 
east, shouted and prostrated himself thrice, and smoked 
first toward the sun, and then toward the other three 
quarters. The Sun-temple was a circular hut some thirty 
feet across and dome-roofed : here in the midst was kept up 
the everlasting fire, here prayer was offered tlirice daily, and 
here were kept images and fetishes and the bones of dead 
chiefs. The Natchez government was a solar hierarchy. 
At its head stood the great chief, called the Sun or the 

(Virgininni). J. G. UOller, 'Amer. Urrsl.' p. 117 (Dni&wnres, Sioai, Hiuf;na, 
etc ). Spmat, -Ind. of Vancouver's I/ in 'Tr. Eth. Boo." vol. v. p. 283. 
Lonkiel, ' lad. ofN. A.' part L p. iZ iDelavrargB). Hennepin, ' Voyage dan* 
r.Aniirique,'!!. 302(.'!ioui), etc. Bartrnm, '(. 'reck and Cherokoo Ini" in 'Tr. 
Amer. Eth. floe.' vol. iii, part i. pp. 20, 2S ; see aim Suhoolcrart, 'Ind. TribM,' 
part ii. p. 127 (Comanchei, etc.) ; Morgan. ' Iroquois.' p. Itil ; Orrgg, vol. ii. 
p. 2aS (S!iawn«eB) ; bnt eompara tha romarkfl of Brinton, ' Myths of Now 
World,' p. Ml. 

' Kfartiui 'Ethoog. Amer.'vol. L p. 327 (Botocndos). WaiCx, vol 
618 (Araucaniana). DobriiholTar, voL it. p. 89 (Puelchea>. Charlevoix, 
■Hist du Faniguaj,' vol. i. p. S31 (Diaguitu). J. O. Mailer, 
(Rotocudos, Aucaa, DioguilAi). 
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Sun's brother, liigli prieat and despot over his people. By 
his side stood his sister or nearest feiniile relative, the 
female chief who of all women was alone permitted to 
enter the Sun-temple. Her son, after the euatoni of female 
succession common among the lower races, would 9uccee<' 
to the primacy and ehiefship ; and the solar family took to 
themselves wives and husbands from the plebeian order, 
who were their inferiors in lite, and were slain to follow them 
as attendants in death. ^ Another nation of sun-worship- 
pers were the Apalaches of Florida, whose daily service was 
to salute the Sun at their doors as he rose and set. The 
Sun, they said, had built his own conical mountain of 
Olaimi, with its spiral path leading to the cave-temple, in 
the east side. Here, at the four solar festivals, the 
worshippers saluted the rising sun with chants and incense 
as his rays entered the sanctuary, and again when at mid- 
day the sunlight poured down upon the altar through the 
hole or shaft pierced for this purpose in the rocky vault oi 
the cave ; through this passage the sun-birds, the tonat- 
zuli, were let fly up sunward as messengers, and the cere- 
mony was over.* Day by day, in the temples of Mexico, 
the rising sun was welcomed with blast of horns, and 
incense, and oflering of a little of the officiators' own blood 
drawn from their ears, and a saciifice of quails. Saying, 
the Sim has risen, we know not how he will fulfil his course 
nor whether misfortune will happen, they prayed to him — 
" Our Lord, do your office prosperously." In distinct and 
absolute person itlity, the divine Sun in Aztec theology was 
Tonatiuh, whose huge pyramid-mound stands on the plain 
of Teotihuacan, a witness of his worship for future ages. 
Beyond this, the rehgion of Mexico, in its complex system 
or congeries of great gods, such as results from the mixture 
and alliance of the deities of several nations, shows the 
Bolar element rooted deeply and widely in other personages 
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of its divine mythology, and attributes especially to the 
Sun the title of Teotl, God.^ Again, the high plateau of 
Bogota in New Granada was the seat of the semi-civilized 
Chibchas or Muyscas, of whose mythology and religion the 
leading ideas were given by the Sun. The Sun was the 
great deity to whom the human sacrifices were offered, and 
especially that holiest sacrifice, the blood of a pure captive 
youth daubed on a rock on a mountain-top for the rising 
sun to shine on. In native Muysca legend, the m^'thic 
civilizer of the land, the teacher of agriculture, the founder 
of the theocracy and insti tutor of sun-worship, is a figure 
in whom we cannot fail to discern the personal Sun him- 
self.'' It is thus, lastly, in the far more celebrated native 
theocracy to the south. In the great religion of Peru, the 
Sun was at once ancestor and founder of the dynasty of 
Incas, who reigned as his representatives and almost in his 
person, who took wives from the convent of virgins of the 
Sun, and whose descendants were the solar race, the ruling 
aristocracy. The Sun*s innumerable flocks of llamas grazed 
on the mountains, and bis fields were tilled in the valleys, 
his temples stood throughout the land, and first among 
em the " Place of Gold *' in Cuzco, where his new fire was 
kindled at the annual solar festival of Raymi, and wliere his 
splendid golden disc with human countenance looked forth 
to receive the first rays of its divine original. Sun-worship 
was ancient in Peru, but it was the Incas who made it the 
great state religion, imposing it wherever their wide conquests 
reached, till it became the central idea of Peruvian life.' 

* Torquemada, 'Monarquia Indiana,' ix. c. 34 ; Saha^n, * Hist de Nueva 
Espafta,' ii. App. in Kingsborough, 'Antiquities of Mexico ;' Waitz. vol. iv. 
p. ISS ; J. G. Miiller, p. 474, etc. ; Brasseur, 'Mexique,* voL iii. p. 487 ; 
Tylor, 'Mexico,' p. 141. 

- Piedraliita, *Hist. Gen. de las Conquistas del Nuevo Rey no de Granada,' 
Antwerp, 1688 : part i. book i c. iii. iv. ; Humboldt, * Vues des Cordill&res ; ' 
Waitz, vol. iv. p. 862, etc. ; J. G. Muller, p. 432, etc. 

* Garcilaso de la Vega, * Commcntarios Reales,* lib. L c 4, iii. c 20 ; v. c. 
2, 6 ; * Kites and Laws of the Yncas.* tr. & ed. by C. R Markham, (Haklayt 
Soc., 1873j T». 84 ; Prescott, 'Peru,* book i. ch. iii.; Waitz, vol. tv. p. 447, 
etc. ; J. G. Mailer, p. 862, etc. 
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The culture of tlie Old World never surpassed this highest 
rauge of Sim-worship in the New. 

lu Australia and Polynesia the place of the solar god or 
hero is rather in myth than in religion. In Africa, though 
found in some districts,' Sun-worship is not very con- 
spicuous out of Egypt. In tracing its Old World develop- 
ment, we begin among the ruder Allophj'Iian tribes of Asia, 
and end among the great polytheistic nations. The north- 
east quarter of India shows the doftrine well defined among 
the indigenous stocks. The Bodo and Dhimal place the Sun 
in the pantheon as an elemental god, though in practical 
rank below the sacred rivers.' The Kul tribes of Bengal, 
Mundas, Oraons, Santals, know and worship as supreme, 
Siug-bonga, the Sun-god ; to him some tribes offer white 
animals in token of his pmity, and while not regarding him 
as author of sickness or ciilamity, they will resort to him 
when other divine aid breaks down in sorest need.^ Among 
the Khonds, Bura Pennu iJie Light-god, or Bella Pennu 
the Sun-god, is creator of all things in heaven and earth, 
and great first cause of good. As such, he is worshipped 
by his own sect above the ranks of minor deities whom he 
brought into being to caiTy out the details of the universal 
work.' The Tatar tribes with much unanimity recoguine as 
B great god the Sun, whose figure may be seen beside the 
Moon's on their magic drums, from Siberia to Lapliuid, 
Castren, the ethnologist, speaking of the Samoyed expres- 
sion for heaven or deity in general (jilibeambaertje) tells an 
anecdote from his travels, which gives a lively idea of the 
thorough simple nut tire-religion still possible to the wan- 
derers of the steppes. " A Samoyed woman," he says, " told 
me it was her habit every morning and evening to step out 
of her tent and bow down before the sun ; in the morning 

■ Meiriera, ' Genib. der Kel.' vol I p. 383. BurtoD, 'Central Air,' tdL iL 
p. 344 ; ' DultiiDie,' vol. iL p. 147. 
= Hodgsgii, ' Abor. of [iidk,' pp. 1S7, 17S (Bodos, etc). 

• Dalton, 'Kola,' [n 'Tr. Eth. Soc.' voL fi. p. 83 (Ortoni, etc.); Huiiler, 
'Anaala o( Rural Beii);ul,' p. IHl (SuntaU). 

* Uaci'Uui'iiDii, ' ludia,' p. Si, etc. (KliMods). 
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saying, ' When thon .Tilibenmbaertje risest, I too rise 
my bed I' in the evening, '^Mien thou Jilibeambnertjesii 
dnwn, I too get me to rest!' The womnn brought this 
proof of her nssertion that even ami-ng the Sanioyedi! 
said their morning and evening pra3-ers, but she added with 
pity that there were also among them wild people who never 
sent up a prayer to God." Mongol hordes may still be met 
with whose shamans invoke the Sun, and throw milk Up 
into the air as an offering to him, while tlie Karagas Tatars 
would bring to him as a sacrifice the head and heart, of bear 
or stag. Timguz, Ost3'aks, Woguls, worship him 
character blending with that of their highest deity 
Heaven-god ; while among the Lapps, Baiwe the 
though a mighty deity, stood in rank below Tiermes 
Thunder-god, and the great celestial ruler who had come 
bear the Norwegian name of Storjunkare.' 

In direct personal nature -worship like that of Siberian 
nomades of our day, the solar cultus of the ancient pastoral 
Aryans had its source. The Vedic bards sing of the great 
god Surj'a, knower of beings, the all-revealer before whom 
the stars depart with the nights like thieves. We approach 
Sfirya (tliey say) shining god among the gods, light most 
glorious. He shines on the eight regions, the three worlds, 
the seven rivers ; the golden-handed Savitar, all-seeing, 
goes between heaven nnd earth. To him they pray, " On 
thy ancient paths, Savitar, dustless, well made, in the 
air, on those good-going paths this day preserve us and 
bless us, O God ! " Modem Hinduism is full of the 
ancient Sun-worship, in offerings and prostrations, in daily 
rite and appointed festival, and it is Savitar the Sun who 
is invoked in tlie "gayatrl," the time-honoured formula 
repeated day by day since long-past ages by every Brah- 
man: "Tat Savitur varenyam bliargo devasya dhlmahi, 
dhiyo yo nah prakoday&t. — Let us meditate on the desirable 

' ^s^trfn, ' Finn Myth,' pp. Ifl. Bl, ate, 
KiiNk Reich.' Tol. L pp. 275, 317. Kleinm, 
Sun-Worxliip ill Jai^ui. SieboU, 'Nippon,' 
u tu BurBgiiBiiiI batliBiiu nuraliiji of the Sun 
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light of the divine Sun ; may he rouse our minds ! " Every 
morning the Brahman worships the sun, standing on one 
foot and resting the other against his ankle or heel, looking 
towards the east, holding his hands open before him in a 
hollow form, and repeating to himself these prayers : " The 
rays of light announce the splendid fiery sun, beautifully 
rising to illumine the universe." — " He rises, wonderful, 
the eye of the sun, of water, and of fire, collective power of 
gods ; he fills heaven, earth, and sky with his luminous net ; 
he is the soul of all that is fixed or locomotive." — " That 
eye, supremely beneficial, rises pure from the east ; may we 
see him a hundred years ; may we live a hundred years ; 
may we hear a hundred years." — *' May we, preserved by 
the divine power, contemplating heaven above the region of 
darkness, approach the deity, most splendid of luminaries] "^ 
A Veclic celestial deity, Mitra the Friend, came to be deve- 
loped in the Persian religion into that great ruling divinity 
of light, the victorious Mithra, lord of life and head of all 
created beings. The ancient Persian Mihr-Yasht invokes 
him in the character of the dawning sun-light, Mithra with 
wide pastures, whom the lords of the regions praise at early 
dawn, who as the first heavenly Yazata rises over Hara 
before the sun, the immortal with swift steeds, who first 
with golden form seizes the fair summits, then surrounds 
the whole Aryan region. Mithra came to be regarded as 
the very Sun, as where Bacchus addresses the Tyrian Bel, 
" fire trif MiOprjs, 'H^Atos Ba^vKtavos." His worship spread 
from the East across the Roman empire, and in Europe he 
takes rank among the great solar gods absolutely identified 
with the personal Sun, as in this inscription on a Roman 
altar dating from Trajan's time — "Deo Soli Mithrfle."' 

^ * Rig-Veda,' L 85, 60 ; iil. 62, 10. Max Mllller, * Lectnrea,' 2nd Ser. pp. 
878, 411 ; *Chip8,' toL i p. 19. Colebrooke, 'Essays,' vol L pp. 80, 188 
Ward, * Hindoos,' vol. ii. p. 42. 

' ' Khordah-Avesta,' xxvi. in Avesta tr. by Spiegel, vol. iii. See Cox. 
* Mythology of Aryan Nations,' vol. i. p. 334, vol. it p. 854. Strabo, xv. 3, 
18. Noniius, xl. 400. Movers, * Phonizier,' vol. i. p. 180 : "'HA/y Mt% 
iufiicfirtp ; " **A\o\ CLViicfirov *HX/om." 
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The earlier Suii-wors)iip of Europe, upon which this i 
Orientftl variety was intruded, in ceilain of its developments 
shows the same clear personality. The Greek Helios, to 
whom horses were sacrificed on the mouiitHin-top of Taa- 
getos, wiis that same personal Snu to whom Sokrates, when 
lie had staid rapt in thouglit till daybreak, offered a prayer 
before he departed (eircir' u^ir* dTriiii' Tr^offtufu/iti'os r^ ^Aiy).' 
CicHar devotes to the German theology of bis time three 
lines of his Commentaries. They reckon in the number of 
the pods, he says, those only whom tliey perceive and whose 
benefits they openly enjoy, Sun and Vulcan and Moon, thej 
rest they know not even by report.' It is true that Ctesar'm 
Bhort summary does no justice to the real nnniber andt 
quality of the deities of the German pantheon, yet hia 
forcible description of nature-worship in its most primitive 
Btage may probably be true of the direct adoration of the 
Bun and inoon, and possibly of fire. On the other hand* J 
European sun-woi^ship leads into the most perplexing pro" 
blems of mj-tbologj'. Well might Cicero exclaim, "Howl 
many suns are set forth by the theologians ! " ' The 
modern student who shall undertake to discriminate among 
the Sun-gods of European lands, to separate the solar and _ 
non-solar elements of the Greek Apollo and Heraklea, < 
the Slavonic, Perun and Swutowit, has a task before hiiq 
complicate with that all but hopeless difEculty which beset)) 
the study of mj'th, the moment that the clue of direct c 
parison with nature fulls away. 

The religion of ancient Egjpt is one of which we knoi 
much, yet little — much of its temples, rites, names i 
deities, liturgical formulas, but little of the esoteric reliJ 
gious ideas which lay hidden within these outer manifesta-J 
tions. Yet it is clear that central solar conceptions as i 

> put. Synipoa. zzztL See Wetcker, ' GtieclL Uottarlehre,' vdL L pp. ti 

tli. 

> CvMT da B«I1o Oallico, ri ^1 : " Denram numcro eon solus ducQut, quo 
oeniunl ct qnurum spKrteagiibaajnrantur, Salem et ViUcMiniD et Luaatii,Te~~ 
qaM tiK riitia qiiideiu acwponint." 
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were radiate through the Egyptian theology. Ra, who 
traverses in his boat the upper and lower regions of the 
universe, is the Sun himself in plain cosmic personality. 
And to take two obvious instances of solar characters in 
other deities, Osiris the manifester of good and truth, whc 
dies by the powers of darkness and becomes judge of the 
dead in the west-land of Amenti, is solar in his divine 
nature, as is also Har-p-chroti (Harpokrates) the new-bom 
Sun of the winter solstice.^ In the religions of the Semitic 
race, the place of the Sun is marked through a long range 
of centuries. The warning to the Israelites lest they 
should worship and serve sun, moon, and stars, and the 
mention of Josiah taking away the horses that the Kings of 
Judah had given to the sun, and burning the chariots of 
the Sim with fire,' agree perfectly with the recognition in 
Palmyra of the Lord Sun, Baal-Shemesh, and with the 
identification of the Assyrian Bel and the Tyrian Baal with 
the Sun. S}Tian religion, like Persian, introduced a new 
phase of Sun-worship into Rome, the cultus of Elagabal, 
and the vile priest-emperor who bore this divine name 
ma^ it more intelligible to classic ears as Heliogabalus.* 
Eusebius is a late writer as regards Semitic religion, but 
with such facts as these before us we need not withhold our 
confidence from him when he describes the Phoenicians and 
Eg}'ptians as holding Sun, Moon, and Stars to be gods, sole 
causes of the generation and destruction of all things.* 

The widely spread and deeply rooted religion of the Sun 
naturally offered strenuous resistance to the invasion of 
Christianity, and it was one of the great signs of the reli- 
gious change of the civilized world when Constantine, that 
ardent votary of the Sun, abandoned the faith of Apollo for 
that of Christ. Amalgamation even proved possible be- 

' See Bunsen, * Egypt's Place in Univ. Hist ; ' WQkinson, * Ancient Egyp- 
tians/ etc. 

- Oeut. iv. 19, xvii. 3 ; II Kings xxiU. 11. 

' Mdvers, ' Phonizier,' vol. i. pp. 162. 180, etc. Lamprid. HeliogabaLL 

"• Euseb. Praeparat. Evang. i. 6. 



tween the doctiines of Sabteisra and Christianity, and inl 
and near Armenia a sect of Sun -worshippers have lasted o 
into modern times under the profession of Jacobite Chris- 
tians ; ' a parallel case within the limits of Mohammedanism 
being that of Beduin Arabs who still continue the old ado- 
ration of the rising sun, in spite of the Prophet's expressed 
command not to bow before the sun or moon, and in spite 
of the good Moslem's dictum, that "the sun rises between 
the devil's horns." ' Actual worship of tlie sun in Chris- 
tendom soon shrank to the stage of survival. In Lucian's 
time the Greeks kissed their hands as an act of worship to 
the rising sun ; and Tertullian had still to complain of 
many Christiana that with an affectation of adoring the 
heavenly bodies they would move their lips toward the sun- , 
rise (Sed et plerique vestrum affectatione aliquaudo et coelesdafl 
adorandi ad aolis ortum labia vibratis).^ In the 5th century, 
Leo the Great complains of certain Christians who, before 
entering tlie Basilica of St. Peter, or from the top of a hill, 
would turn and bow to the rising sun ; this comes, he says, 
partly of ignorance and partly of the spirit of pagnnisra.* J 
To this day, in the Upper Palatinate, the peasant takes oft I 
his hat to the rising sun ; and in Pomerania, the fever- f 
stricken patient is to pray thrice turning toward the sun at I 
sunrise, "Dear Sun, come soon down, and take thai 
seventy-seven fevers &om me. In the name of God thaj 
Father, etc." * 

For the most part, the ancient rites of solar worship awJ 
represented in modern Christendom in two ways; hythsJ 
ceremonies connected with turning to the east, of which an 1 
account is given in an ensuing chapter under the heading"! 
of Orientation ; and in the continuance of the great sun- I 

' Nea'icier, 'Church Histoij,' voL vi. p. til. Carsten Nielmhr, 'Bei««- | 
bwclir," vol u. p. BPS. 

' rali;rnv*, 'Atabiii,' vol i p. 8 ; voL ii. p. 388. See Koran, xli. S7. 

* TerluUian. A|>olog. adv. Gentes, iri. 8m LaeiiD de SiJut. xrli. ; aa 
pan Joh xxxi. 29. 

* Lfo. I. Senn. viii. in NatHl. Doin. 

* WiiuJtc, ■ VolksBberglsub*," y. lECt 
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festivals, countenanced by or incorporated in Christianity. 
Spring-tide, reckoned by so many peoples as New- Year, has 
in great measure had its solar characteristics transferred to 
the Paschal festival. The Easter bonfires with which the 
North German hills used to be ablaze mile after mile, are 
not altogether given up by local custom. On Easter morn- 
ing in Saxony and Brandenburg, the peasants still climb the 
hill-tops before dawn, to see the rising sun give his three 
joyful leaps, as our forefathers used to do in England in the 
days when Sir Thomas Browne so quaintly apologized for 
declaring that " the sun doth not dance on Easter Day.** 
The solar rite of the New Fire, adopted by the Roman 
Church as a Paschal ceremony, may still be witnessed in 
Europe, with its solemn curfew on Easter Eve, and the 
ceremonial striking of the new holy fire. On Easter Eve, 
under the solemn auspices of the Greek Church, a mob of 
howling fanatics crush and trample to death the victims 
who faint and fall in their struggles to approach the most 
shameless imposture of modem Christendom, the miracu- 
lous fire from heaven which descends into the Holy Sepul- 
chre.^ Two other Christian festivals have not merely had 
solar rites transferred to them, but seem distinctly them- 
selves of solar origin. The Roman winter-solstice festival, 
as celebrated on December 25 (VIII. Kal. Jan.) in con- 
nexion with the worship of the Sun-god Mithra, appears to 
have been instituted in this special form by Aurelian about 
A.D. 273, and to this festival the day owes its apposite name 
of Birthday of the Unconquered Sun, " Dies Natalis Solis 
invicti.'* With full symbolic appropriateness, though not 
with historical justification, the day was adopted in the 
Western Church, where it appears to have been generally 
introduced by the 4th century, and whence in time it passed 
to the Eastern Church, as the solemn anniversary of the 
birth of Christ, the Christian Dies NataHs, Christmas Day. 

* Grimm, 'Deutsche Myth.* p. 581, etc. Wuttke, pp. 17, 98. Brand, 
= Pop. Ant.' vol. i. p. 167, etc. * Early Hist of Mankind,' p. 260. Murray's 
* Handbook for Syria and Palestine,* 1868, p. 162. 
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Attempts have been miicle to ratify this date as matter i<f 
hiatnry, but no valid nor even consistent early Christian 
tradition vonchea for it. The real solar origin of tlie festival 
is clear from the writings of the Fathers after its institution. 
In religious symbolism of the material and spiritual sun, 
Augustine and Gregory of Nyssa discourse on the glowing 
light and dwindling darkness that follow tlie Nativity, while 
Leo the Great, among whose people the earlier solar mean- 
ing of the festival evidently remained in strong remem- 
brance, rebukes in a sermon the pestiferous persuasion, aa 
he calls it, that this solemn day is to be honoured not for 
the birth of Christ, but for the rising, as they say, of the new 
Bun.* Ab for modem memory of the sun-ritea of mid-winter, 
Europe recognizea Christmas as a primitive solar festival by 
bonfires which our "yule-log," the "souche de Noel," still 
keeps in mind ; while the adaptation of ancient soliir tliought 
to Christian allegory is as plain as ever in the Christmas 
service chant, " Sol novus oritur."' The solar Christmas 
festival has its pendant at Midsummer. The summer 
solstice was the great season of fire-festivals throughout 
Europe, of bonfires on the heights, of dancing round and 
leaping through the fires, of sending blazing fire-wheels to 
roll down from the bills into the valleys in sign of the sun's 
descending course. These ancient rites attached themselves 
in Christendom to St. John's Eve.' It seems as though 
the same train of symbolism which had adapted the raid- 
winter festival to the Nativity, may have suggested the 
dedication of the midsummer festival to John the Baptist, 
in clear allusion to his worda, " He must increase, but I 
must decrease," 
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' SeePanly. 'KeaVEncyolop-'i. v. 'Solj'BinghBin, 'Anttqnitiw of ChriitUn 
Chnrph.' boiik xi. ch.i?. ; Neandor, "Chnrch Mist' vol. iU. p. 437 ; Besusobre, 
'Hiet. de MaDich^e.' vol. il p. SBl ; Gibbon, ch. xxii. ; Creuur, ' .Symbolik,* 
vol. i. p 761, etc. 

' Grimm, ' D. M.' pp. BS3, 1223, Bmnil, ' Popolnr AntiquitiBs," voL i. jk 

'Traditions PopnUireii,' p. 188. 

I. M.' p. S33 ; Bnnd, voL L p. 208 ; ViiKke, pp. II, ltd. 
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Moon-worship, naturally ranking below Sun-worship in 
importance, ranges through nearly the same district of 
culture. There are remarkable cases in which the Moon 
is recognized as a great deity by tribes who take less ac- 
count, or none at all, of the Sun. The rude savages of 
Brazil seem especially to worship or respect the moon, by 
which they regulate their time and festivals, and draw their 
omens. They would hold up their hands to the moon with 
wonder-struck exclamations of teh ! teh ! they would have 
children smoked by the sorcerers to preserve them from 
moon-given sickness, or the women would hold up their 
babes to the luminary. The Botocudos are said to give the 
highest rank among the heavenly bodies to Taru the Moon, 
as causing thunder and lightning and the failure of vege- 
tables and fruits, and as even sometimes falling to the earth, 
whereby many men die.^ An old account of the Caribs 
describes them as esteeming the Moon more than the Sun, 
and at new moon coming out of their houses crying ** Be- 
hold the Moon ! " ' The Ahts of Vancouver's Island, it is 
6tated, worship the Sun and Moon, particularly the full 
moon and the sun ascending to the zenith. Regarding the 
Moon as husband and the Sun as wife, their prayers are 
more generally addressed to the Moon as the superior deity; 
he is the highest object of their worship, and they speak of 
him as ** looking down upon the earth in answer to prayer, 
and seeing everybody." ^ With a somewhat diflferent turn 
of mythic fancy, the Hurons seem to have considered Aata- 
entsic the Moon as maker of the earth and man, and grand- 
mother of louskeha the Sun, with whom she governs the 
world.* In Africa, Moon-worship is prominent in an im- 
mense district where Sun-worship is unknown or insignifi- 
cant. Among south-central tribes, men will watch for the 

' Spix and Martins, 'Reisein Brasilien,' toL i. pp. 877, 881 ; Martius, 
' Ethnog. Araer.' voL L p. 827 ; Pr Max. v. Wied, voL il p. 68 ; J. G. 
MCkller, pp 218, 254 ; alao Musters, * Patagonians,' pp. 58, 179. 

• De la Borde, * Caraibes.' p. 625. 

• Sproat, * Savage Life,* p. 206 ; ' Tr. Eth. Soc* voL v. p. 268. 

• Brebeuf in * Kel. des Jes.' 1636, p. 84. 
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first glirapee of the new Mof>n, whicli they hnil with shouts \ 
of kiin ! and vociferate prayers to it ; on suL-h an occAsionJ 
Dr. Livinf^stnne's Makololo prayed, " Let our journey with 1 
the wiiite man be prosperous ! " etc' These people keep 1 
holiday at new-moon, as indeed in many couutriea her I 
worship is connected with the settlement of periodic fcstivala, I 
Negro tribes seem almost universally to greet the new Moi 
whether in delight or disgust. The Guinea people fling I 
themselves about with droll gestures, and pretend to throw J 
firebrands at it; the Ashaiigo men behold it with super- I 
stitious fear ; the Fetu negroes jumped thrice into the air 1 
with hands together and gave thanks. ' The Congo people J 
fell on their knees, or stood and clapped their hands, crving, 
" So may I renew my life as thou art renewed 1 " ' The 
Hottentots are dojciibed early in the last centurj' as dancing 
and singing all night at new and full moon, calling the Moon 
the Great Captain, and crying to him " Be greeted ! 
" Let us get much honey I " " May our cattle get much to I 
eat and give much milk ! " With the same thought as that J 
just noticed in the district north-west of them, the Hotten- 
tots connect the Moon in legend with that fatal message j 
sent to Man, which ought to have promised to the human ' 
race a moon-like renewal of life, but which was perverted 
into a doom of death like that of the beast who brought it.* 
The more usual status of the Moon in the religions of 
the world is, as nature suggests, that of a subordinate com- 
panion deity to the Sun, such a position as is acknowledged A 
in the precedence of Sunday to Monday. Their various \ 
mutual relations as brother and sister, husband and wife, 
have already been noticed here as matter of mythology. I 
As wide-lying rude races who place them thus side by side \ 
in their theology, it is enough to mention the Delawares of I 

' Uiiiigstone. ' S. Afr.' p. 285 ; W-itz, voL ii. pp. 176, 342, 

* Komer, ' Guinen,' p. 84 ; IJd CbaiUu. *ABhaiigo-lfuid,'p. 42K ; tee Purclui^.J 
vol. V. p. 766. MUlIer, ' Fetu,' p. 47. 

* Meralla, 'Confio.'in Piukerton, vol. xri. p- 2V3. 

* Kullie, ' BeEchi7Tiiig tbh da Xtuip ie Oa«de Boop,' put L az 
ftnte, Tol. i. p. 355. 
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North- America,^ the Ainos of Yesso,' the Bodos of North- 
East India,* the Tunguz of Siberia.* This is the state of 
things which continues at higher levels of systematic civili- 
zation. Beside the Mexican Tonatiuh the Sun, Metztli the 
Moon had a smaller pyramid and temple ; * in Bogota, the 
Moon, identified in local myth with the Evil Deity, had 
her place and figure in the temple beside the Sun her hus- 
band ; • the Peruvian Mother-Moon, Mama-Quilla, had her 
silver disc-face to match the golden one of her brother and 
husband the Sun, whose companion she had been in the 
legendary civilizing of the land.^ In the ancient Kami- 
religion of Japan, the supreme Sun-god ranks high above 
the Moon-god, who was worshipped under the form of a 
fox.® Among the historic nations of the Old World, docu- 
ments of Semitic culture show Sun and Moon side by side. 
For one, we may take the Jewish law, to stone with stones 
till they died the man or woman who " hath gone and 
spared other gods, and worshipped them, either the sun, 
or moon, or any of the host of heaven." For another, let 
us glance over the curious record of the treaty-oath between 
Philip of Macedon and the general of the Carthaginian and 
Libyan army, which so well shows how the original identity 
of nature-deities may be forgotten in their different local 
shapes, so that the same divinity may come twice or even 
three times over in as many national names and forms. 
Herakles and Apollo stand in company with the personal 
Sun, and as well as the personal Moon there is to be seen 
the Carthaginian goddess, whom there is good reason to 
look on as herself wholly or partly of lunar nature. This 
is the list of deities invoked : *' Before Zeus and Hera and 

> Loskiel, « Ind. of N. A/ part i. p. 48. 

« Bickmore, 'Ainos,* in *Tr. Eth. Soc' voL viL p. 20. 

• Hodgson, 'Abor. of India,' p. 167. 

• Georgi, ' Reise im Buss. R.' vol. i. p. 275. 

• Clavifjero, * Messico,' voL ii. pp. 9, 85 ; Tjrlor, • Mezioo,* L c 

• Waits, voL iv. p. 362. 

7 Prescott, ' Peru,' vol i p. 90. But compare Oarciltso de la Vega, ilL 21. 

• Siebold, 'Nippon,' part v. p. 9. 
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Apollo ; before the gorfdess of the Carthnginiaiis (SaCfiom 
KapxTjiovLiiiv) and Heraklea and lolaoH ; before Area, Triton, 
Poseidon ; before tlie gods who foiiglit with the armies, 
and Sun and Moon and Earth ; before the rivers and 
meadows and waters ; before all the gods who rule Miice- 
donia and the rest of Greece ; before all the gods who were 
at the war, they who have presided over this oath," ' 
When Lucian visited the famous temple of Hierapolis in 
Syria, he saw the images of the other gods, "but only of 
tlie Sun and Moon they show no images." And when 
he asked why, they told him that the forms of other gods 
were not seen by all, but Sun and Moon are altogether 
clear, and all men see them.^ In Egyptian theologj-, not 
to discuss other divine beings to whom a lunar nature has 
been ascribed, it is at least certain that Aah is the Moon in 
absolute personal divinitj',^ In Aiyan theologj-, the personal 
Moon stands as Selene beside the more anthropomorphic 
forms of Hekate and Artemis,* as Luna beside the less 
understood Lucina, and Dituia with her borrowed attri- 
butes,' while our Teutonic furefathers were content with his 
plain name of Moon.' As for lunar survivals in the higher 
religious, they are much like the solar. Mouotheist as he 
is, the Moslem still claps his hands at siglit of the nev 
moon, and says a prayer.' In Europe in the 15th century 
it was matter of complaint that some still adored the new 
moon with bended knee, or hood or hat removed, and to 
this day we may still see a hat raised to her, half in conser- 
vatism and half in jest. It is with reference to silver as the 
lunar metal, that money is tiu-ncd when the act of adoration 
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■ Luciuii de Syria Dea, iv. 31. 

* WiIkijiBiiD, 'Ancienl Efjyptiina,' vol. i 
' Egypt,' Tol. iv. Bee PliHaruh. In. et Oair. 

* Welekar. 'Grieeh. GStterL' voL i p. 660, etc. 

• Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 27. 

• Grin.m, ■ D. IL'ch. iiii 
' Akeiblnd, 'Lellre k llaliti&ly.' Burton, 'Central Aft.' voL ii p. 1 

Uongo Pu-k. 'Travels,' in ' Piulierton,' voL xvL p. B75- 
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is performed, while practical peasant wit dwells on the ill- 
luck of having no piece of silver when the new moon is first 
seen.* 

Thus, in tracing the development of Nature-Worship, it 
appears that though Fire, Air, Earth, and Water are not 
yet among the lower races systematized into a quaternion of 
elements, their adoration, with that of Sun and Moon, shows 
already arising in primitive culture the familiar types of 
those great divinities, who received their further develop- 
ment in the higher Polytheism. 

> Orimm, " D. M.' pp. 29, 667 ; Brand, voL iii pw 146 ; Forbes LmUa. 
Early Races of Scotland,' voL L pi 186. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ANIMISM— (conttnuAJ)' 

raljtlieinB Domprisss m rlaaa of Oreit Deities, ntling tlie coarse of Katnra and 
the life of Man —Childbirth -Rod — Agricultnre-Bod— War-god — Ood o( 
the De«i-Firal Man aa Divine Anoaator — Dualiam ; its radimentary 
ind unethical nature among low races ; tti develupment throogh the 
coane of cttliure— Good and Evil Deity— DocCrine of Divine Su[ir«macj, 
diatinct from, vhile tending tawanl*. the doctrine of MouoCheiHm— Idea 
of Supreme Deity evolved in vikrinua fomig amoug tha lower ncea ; iU 
plwe as «im])lftiou of the Polvtheiatic ayatem and outcome of the 
AnlmiatiG philosophy ; tCa continuance and develojimeut among hif-her 
nations— General anrve; of Animiam as a Fhiloiophy of Religion— Re- 
capitulation of the theory advanced as to its development through 
Encceaiiva itajtes of culture ; its primary phaaea boat repreacnLed among 
the lower racea. white aurvivals of these among the higlier ra''<» mark 
the transition from aavage througli barbaric to civilired faithi — Transition 
of Auimiam in the liiatiiry of Religion ; its earlier and later atagea aa a 
Phiiotophy of the Uuiverse ; ita later stages as the prinei]ile of a Uural 
Institntion. 

Polytheism acknowledges, beside great fetish-deities like 
Heftven and Enrth, Sun and Mnoii, another class of great 
finds whose importance lies not in visible presence, bat 
in the performance of certain great offices in the course 
of Nature and the life of Man. The lower races can 
furnish themselves with such deities, either by giving the 
recognised gods special duties to perform, or by attributing 
these functions to beings invented in divine personality for 
the purpose. The creation of such divinities is however 
carried to a much greater extent in the complex aystenis of 
the higher polj-theism. For a compact group of exauiplea 
showing to what different ideas men will resort for a deity 
to answer a special end, let us take the deity presiding over 
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Childbirth, In the "West Indies, a special divinity occupied 
with this function took rank as one of the great indigenous 
fetish-gods ; ^ in the Samoan group, the household god of 
the father's or mother's family was appealed to ; ' in Peru the 
Moon takes to this office,' and the same natural idea recurs 
in Mexico ; * in Esthonian religion the productive Earth- 
mother appropriately becomes patroness of human birth;* 
classic theology carries on both these ideas, in so far as the 
Greek HSra represents the Earth ^ and the Roman Lucina 
the Moon ;7 and to conclude the list, the Chinese work out 
the problem from the manes-worshipper*s point of view, 
for the goddess whom they call " Mother " and propitiate 
with many a ceremony and sacrifice to save and prosper 
their children, is held to have been in human life a skilful 
midwife.® 

The deity of Agriculture may be a cosmic being affecting 
the weather and the soil, or a m}i;hic giver of plants and 
teacher of their cultivation and use. Thus among the 
Iroquois, Heno the Thunder, who rides through the heavens 
on the clouds, who splits the forest-trees with the thunder- 
bolt-stones he hurls at his enemies, who gathers the clouds 
and pom*8 out the warm rains, was fitly chosen as patron of 
husbandry, invoked at seed-time and harvest, and called 
Grandfather by his children the Indians.* It is interesting 
to notice again on the southern continent the working out 
of this idea in the Tupan of Brazilian tribes ; Thunder and 
Lightning, it is recorded, they call Tupan, considering 
themselves to owe to him their hoes and the profitable 

• Herrera, * Indias Ocddentalea,' Deo. i 8, 8; J. O. Milller, *Amn. UinL 
pp. 175, 221. 

« Turner, • Polynesia,' p. 174. 

» Rivero and Tschudi, * Peru,' p. 160. 

^ KingHboroagh, ' Mexico,' vol t. p. 179. 

• Gastrin, * Finn. Mytli.' p. 89. 

• Weicker, * Oriech. GdtterL* vol L pw 871. 
' Ovid. Faat iu 449. 

• DooHttle, * Chinese,' voL l pw 264. 
' Morgan, < Iroquois,' p. 158. 
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art of tillage, aud therefore acknowledging him as a ileity.* ] 
Among the Guantui race, Tamoi the Ancient of Heaven j 
Lad no less riglitful claim, in his character of heaven-god, ti> I 
be venerated as the di^Tiie teacher of agriculture to bia I 
people,' In Mexico, Centeotl the Grain-goddess received 1 
honiHge and offerings at her two great festivals, and took 
care of the growth and keeping of the corn.* In Polynesia, 
we hear in the Society Isliuids of Ofunu the god of hus- 
bandry, in the Tonga Islands of AIo Alo the fauner, god ot 1 
wind and weather, bearing office as god of harvest, and 
receiving his offering of yams when he had ripened them.* 
A picturesque figure fi-om barbaric Asia is Pheehee Yau, the 
Ceres of the Karens, who sits on a stump and watches the 
growing and ripening corn, to fill the granaries of the frugal 
and industrious.' The Khonds worship at the same slu'ine, 
a stone or tree near the village, both Burbi Pennu the god- 
dess of new vegetation, and Pidzu Pennu the rain-god." 
Among Finns and Esths it is the Earth-mother who appro- 
priately undertakes the task of bringing forth the fruits.' 
And so among the Greeks it is the same being, Demeter the 
Earth-mother, who performs this function, while the Roman 
Ceres who is confused with her is rather, as in Mexico, a 
goddess of gi-ain and fruit.* 

The War-god is anoUier being wanted among the loww i 
races, and formed or adapted accordingly. Areskove the 
Iroquois War-god seems to be himself the great celestial 
deity ; for his pleasant food they slaughtered liuman victims, 
that he might give them victory over their enemies ; as ft 
pleasant sight for him they tortured the war-captives ; on 

' U« ImI, ■ Knvua Orbia.' it. 2 ; Wiite, toL liL p. 417 ; BrinUo. p> 
163, 1S5 ; J. Q. Mullcr, ]>. 271. etc. 

* D'Oriiigiiy, ' L'UoimuB Anitricain," voL it pL 810. 

* CUvi(cera, 'Ucsstco,' toI, ij, pp. 16, 6S, 75. 

^ Ellis, 'Polya. Rea.' vol. i. p. S'lS. Mariner, 'Taugn Is.' i iL iL p. IIS. 
' Cross, iu 'Joum. Amcr. Orisutul Sac' voL JT. p. 81S : Mason, p. 216. 

* llKi'iilmrson, 'India," pp. »1, 856, 
' Cutria, ■ Fiun. Myth.' p. SS. 

■ Weiaer, 'Griecb. GatterL' vol ii. p. MT. Cox, ' Hythologr of 'A'Tn ' 
Natioiii ■ YoL ii. p. 308. "' 
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hiin tlie war-chief called in solemn council, and the warriors, 
shouting his name, rushed into the battle he was surveying 
from on high. Canadian Indians before the fight would 
look toward the sun, and their leader prayed to the Great 
Spirit; Floridan Indians prayed to the Sun before their 
wars.* Araucanians of Chili entreated Pillan the Thunder- 
god that he would scatter their enemies, and thanked him 
amidst their cups after a victory.' The very name of Mexico 
seems derived from Mexitli, the national War-god, identical 
or identified with the hideous gory Huitzilopoclitli. Not to 
attempt a general solution of the enigmatic nature of this 
inextricable compound parthenogenetic deity, we may 
notice the association of his principal festival with the 
winter-solstice, when his paste idol was shot through with 
an arrow, and being thus killed, was divided into morsels 
and eaten, wherefore the ceremony was called the teoqualo 
or " god-eating." This and other details tend to show 
Huitzilopochtli as originally a nature-deity, whose life and 
death were connected with the year's, while his functions of 
War-god may be of later addition.' Polynesia is a region 
where quite an assortment of war-gods may be collected* 
Such, to take but one example, was Tairi, war-god of King 
Kamehamehaofthe Sandwich Islands, whose hideous image, 
covered with red feathers, shark-toothed, mother-of-pearl- 
eyed, with helmet-crest of human hair, was carried into 
battle by his special priest, distorting his own face into 
hideous grins, and uttering terrific yells which were con- 
sidered to proceed from the god.* Two examples from Asia 
may show what different original conceptions may serve to 
shape such deities as these upon. The Khond War-god, 
who entered into all weapons, so that from instruments of 
peace they became weapons of war, who gave edge to the 



» J. O. MttUer, *Amer. Urrel.' pp. 141. 271, 274. 691, etc. 
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•xe and point to the arrow, is the very personified spirit of 
tribal war, his token is the relic of iron and Uie iron 
weapons buried in his sacred grove which stands near each 
group of hamlets, and his name is Loha Pennu or Iron- 
god.' The Chinese War-god, Knang Ta, on the other hand, 
is an ancient military' ghost ; he was a distinguished officer, 
as well as a " faithful and honest courtier," who flourished 
during the wars of the Han dynasty, and emi>erora sinca 
then have dehghted to honour him by adding to his usual 
title more and more honorary distinctions.' Looking at 
these selections from the army of War-gods of the different 
re{;iona of the world, we may well leave their classic 
analogues, Ai-es and Mars, as beings whose warlike function 
we recognize, but uot so easily their original nature.* 

It would be easy, going through the religious systems of 
Polynesia and Mexico, Greece and Rome, India and Cliina, 
to give the names and ofiices of a long list of divinities, 
patrons of hunting and fishing, carpentering and weaving, 
and so forth. But studying here i-ather the continuity of 
polytheistic ideas than the amilysis of polytheistic divinities. 
it ia needless to proceed farther in the comparison of these 
deities of special function, as recognized to some extent in 
the lower civilization, before their elaborate development 
became one of the great features of the higher. 

The great polytheistic deities we have been examining, 
concerned as they are with the earthly course of nature and 
human life, are gods of the living. But even in savage 
levels man began to feel an intellectual need of a God of the 
I>e»d, to reign over the souls of men in the next life, and 
this necessity has been sujijilled in various ways. Of the 
deities set up as lords of Deadunin's Land, some are beings 
whose original meaning is obscure. Some are distinctly 
nature-deities appointed to this oftice, often for local reasons, 
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as happening to belong to the regions where the dead take 
up their abode. Some, again, are as distinctly the deified 
souls of men. The two first classes may be briefly instanced 
together in America, where the light-side and shadow-side 
(as Dr. J. G. Miiller well calls them) of the conception of a 
future life are broadly contrasted in the definitions of the 
Lord of the Dead. Among the Northern Indians this may 
be Tarenyawagon the Heaven-god, or the Great Spirit who 
receives good warriors in his happy hunting-grounds, or his 
grandmother, the bloodthirsty Death-goddess Atahentsic.^ 
In Brazil, the Underworld-god, who places good warriors 
and sorcerers in Paradise, contrasts with Aygnan the evil 
deity who takes base and cowardly Tupi souls,' much as 
the Mexican Tlaloc, Water-god and lord of the earthly 
paradise, contrasts with Mictlanteuctli, ruler of the dismal 
dead-land in the shades below.* In Peru there seems to 
have existed a belief that the spirits of the departed went to 
be with the Creator and Teacher of the World — " Bring us 
too near to thee . . . that we may be fortunate, being near 
to thee, O Uira-cocha ! " There are also statements as to 
an underworld of shades, the land of the demon Supay.* 
Accounts of this class must often be suspected of giving 
ideas mis-stated under European influence, or actually 
adopted from Europeans, but there is in some a look of 
untouched genuineness. Thus in Polynesia, the idea of a 
Devil borrowed from colonists or missionaries may be sus- 
pected in such a figure as the evil deity Wiro, chief of 
Beigna, the New Zealander's western world of departed 
souls. But few conceptions of deity are more quaintly 
original than that of the Samoan deity Saveasiuleo, at once 

* J. G. MOUer, * Amer. UrreL' pp. 187, etc. 272, 286, etc. 500, etc See 
Sproat, p. 218 (Ahts), cited ante, p. 85. Chay-her signifies not only the 
world below, but Death personified as a boneless greybeard who wanders at 
oight stealing men's souls away. 

a Lery, *Bresil,'p. 281. 

' Clavigero, vol iL pp. 14, 17 ; Brasseur, 'Mexique,' vol. iiL p. 495. 

^ ' Rites and Laws of Yncas,' tr. and ed. by C. R. Markham, pp. 82, 48 
(prayer from M.S. communication by C. R. M.) ; Qarcilaso de la Vega, Wk ii. 
c. 2. 7 ; Brinton, * Myths of New World,' p. 261. 
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rnler of destinies of war nnd other aSaira of men. end 
chief of the subterranean Bulotu, with the human ujiper 
half of his body reclining in his preat house in company 
with the spirits of departed chiefs, while his toil or extremity 
stretched far away into the sea, in the shape of an eel or 
serpent. Different in name and nature, yet not so diiTerent 
as to be in either beyond recofjnition, this bein^ reappears 
in the kindred myths of the neighbouring group, the Tonga 
Islands. The Tongan Hikulco has his home in the spirit- 
land of Bulotu, here conceived as out in the far western sea. 
Here we are told the use of his tail. His body goes away 
on journeys, but his tail remains watching in Bulotu, and 
thus he is aware of what goes on in more places than one. 
Hikuleo used to caiTy off the first-born sons of Tongan 
chiefs, to people his island of the blest, and he SO thinned 
the ranks of the living that at last the other gods were 
moved to compassion. Tangaloa and Maui seized Hikuleo, 
passed a strung chain round him, and fastened one end to 
heaven and the other to earth. Another god of the dead, 
of well-marked native tvpe, is the Rarotongnn Tiki (no 
doubt a solar deity, fl Mnui), to whose long house, a place 
of unceasing joj's, the dead are to find their way.' Among 
Turanian tribes, there are Samoyeds who beheve in a deity 
called A', dwelling in impenetrable darkness, sending disease 
and death to men and reindeer, and ruling over a crowd of 
spirits which are manes of the dead. Tatars tell of the 
nine Irle-Chans, who in their gloomy subterranean kingdom 
not only rule over sonls of the dead, but have at their com- 
mand a multitude of ministering spirits, visible and invisible. 
In the gloomy under-world of the Finns reigns Mana or 
Tuoni, a being whose nature is worked out by personifica- 
tion from the dismal dead-land or death itself.' Much the 



' Turtiw, 'PolynMiB,' pL S3T ; Fanner, 'Tonfm,' p. 128, Yate, 'New 
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same may be said of the Greek Aides, Hades, and the 
Scandinavian Hel, whose names, perhaps not so much by 
confusion as with a sense of their latent significance, have 
become identified in language with the doleful abodes over 
which a personifying fancy set them to preside.^ As ap- 
propriately, though working out a different idea, the ancient 
Eg}'ptians conceived their great solar deity to rule in the 
regions of his western under-world — Osiris is Lord of the 
Dead in Amenti.' 

In the world's assembly of great gods, an important place 
must be filled up by the manes-worshipper in logical 
development of his special system. The theory of family 
manes, carried back to tribal gods, leads to the recognition 
of superior deities of the nature of Divine Ancestor or First 
Man, and it is of course reasonable that such a being, if 
recognized, should sometimes fill the place of lord of the 
dead, whose ancestral chief he is. There is an anecdote 
among the Mandans told by Prince Maximilian von Wied, 
which brings into view conceptions lying in the deepest 
recesses of savage religion, the idea of the divine first 
ancestor, the mythic connexion of the sun's death and 
descent into the under-world with the like fate of man, and 
the nature of the spiritual intercourse between man's own 
soul and his deity. The First Man, it is said, promised 
the Mandans to be their helper in time of need, and then 
departed into the West. It came to pass that the Mandans 
were attacked by foes. One Mandan would send a bird to 
the great ancestor to ask for help, but no bird could fly so 
far. Another thought a look would reach him, but the hills 
walled him in. Then said a third, thought must be the 
safest way to reach the First Man. He wrapped himself in 
his buffalo-robe, fell down, and spoke, " I think — I have 
thought — I come back." Throwing off the fiir, he was 
bathed in sweat. The divine helper he had called on in his 

' Wolcker, *Griech. GUStterl,' voL L p. 896. Orimm, 'Dentsoh. Myth.* 
p. 2S8. 

* • Book of Dead,' tr. by Biroh, in Bunsen, • Egypt,' vol T. 
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diatresa appeiired.* There is instructive variety in the ways 
in which the lower American races work out th( concriition 
of the divijie forefather. The Mingo tribes revere and 
make offerings to the First Man, he who was saved at the 
great deluge, as a powerful deity under the Master of Life, 
or even as identified witli him ; some Slissisaippi Indians 
said that the first Mnn ascended into heaven, and thunders 
there; among the Dog-ribs, he was creator of sun and 
moon ; ' Tamci, the gritndfnther and ancient of heaven of 
the Guaranis, was their first ancestor, who dwelt among 
them and taug}it them to till the soil, and rose to heaven in 
the east, promising to succour them on earth, and at deatli 
to carry them from the sacred tree into a new life where 
they should all meet again, and have much hunting,' 

Polynesia, again, has thoroughly worked the theory of 
divine ancestors into the native system of multiform and 
blending nature-deities. Men are sprung from the divine 
Maui, whom Europeans have therefore called the " Adam 
of New Zealand," or from the Rarotongan Tiki, who seems 
his equivalent iMauitiki), and who again is the Tii of 
the Society Islands; it is, however, the son of Tii, who 
precisely represents a Polynesian Adam, for his name is 
Taata, i.e., Man, and he is tlie ancestor of the human race. 
There is perhaps also reason to identity Maui and the First 
Man with Akea, first King of Hawaii, who at his earthly 
death descended to rule over his dark subterranean kingdom, 
where his subjects are tlie dead who recline under the 
spreadiug kou-trees, and drink of the infernal rivers, and 
feed on lizards and butterflies.* In tlie mythology of Kam- 
chatka, the relation between the Creator and tlie First Man 
is one not of identity but of parentage. Among the sons of 

I Pt. Mai T. Wied. ' N. Amerifca,' vol. ii. p. 167. 
J. G. lliUJer. ■ Amer Urral.' pp. 133, etc. 228, 2SB. Catlin, 'N. A. Ind.' 
«L L pp, 151>. 177 ; Pr- Mai v. Wied, vol. il. pp. 14U, etc. Comijaro Spnwt, 
'Ba.v»ff< Lif«,' p. 179 (Quawtealit the Qre«t Spirit is alw Hrst Uan). 
" D'OrUigny, ' L'HDmme Amiricain,' »ol. ii p. 819. 

Schirrou. ' WiinJursiigen der Neoaeplunder, ' p, 6i, etc, 88, eto.; EUia, 
Polyn. Koa.' toI, i. p. Ill, toL ir, pp Hfi, 3M. 
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Kutka the Creator is Haetsh the First Man, who dwelt on 
earth, and died, and descended into Hades to he chief of 
the under- world ; there he receives the dead and new-risen 
Kamchadals, to continue a life like that of earth in his 
pleasant subterranean land where mildness and plenty pre- 
vail, as they did in the regions above in the old days when 
the Creator was still on earth.^ Among all the lower races 
who have reasoned out this divine ancestor, none excel 
those consistent manes-worshippers, the Zulus. Their 
worship of the manes of the dead has not only made the 
clan-ancestors of a few generations back into tribal deities 
(Unkulunkulu), but beyond these, too far off and too little 
known for actual worship, yet recognized as the original 
race-deity and identified with the Creator, stands the First 
Man, he who " broke off in the beginning,'* the Old-Old- 
One, the great Unkulunkulu. While the Zulu's most 
intense religious emotions are turned to the ghosts of the 
departed, while he sacrifices his beloved oxen and prays 
with agonising entreaty to his grandfather, and carries his 
tribal worship back to those ancestral deities whose praise- 
giving names are still remembered, the First Man is beyond 
the reach of such rites. *' At first we saw that we were 
made by Unkulunkulu. But when we were ill we did not 
worship him, nor ask anything of him. We worshipped 
those whom we had seen with our eyes, their death and 

their life among us Unkulunkulu had no longer a 

son who could worship him ; there was no going back to 
the beginning, for people increased, and were scattered 
abroad, and each house had its own connections; there was 
no one who said, ' For my part I am of the house of 
Unkulunkulu/ ** Nay more, the Zulus who would not dare 
to a&ont an " idhlozi," a common ghost, that might be 
angry and kill them, have come to make open mock of the 
name of the great first ancestor. When the grown-up 
people wish to talk privately or eat something by them- 
selveSy it is the regular thing to send the children out to 

* Steller, 'Kamtschatka,*p. 27L 
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call at the top of their Toices for Uiiliuhmkulu, "The 
name of Unltulunkulu has no respect paid to it among black 
men ; for his house no longer exists. It is now like 
the name of a very old crone, which has no power to do 
even a little thing for herself, but sits continually where she 
sat in the morning till the sun sets. And the children 
make sport of her, for she cannot catch theni and flog them, 
but only talk with her mouth. Just bo is the name of TJn- 
kulunkulu when nil the children are told to go and call him. 
He is now a menns of making sport of children." ^ 

In Aryan religion, the savage divinities just desiTibed 
give us analogues for the Hindu Yama, throughout hia 
threefold nature as Sun, as First Man, as Judge of the 
Dead. Professor Max Muller thus depicts his solar origin, 
which may indeed be inferred from his being called the 
child of Vivasvftt, himself the very Sun : "The sun, ,on- 
ceived as setting or dying every day, was the first who had 
trodden the path of life from East to West — the first 
mortal — the fii'st to show us the way when our course is 
run, and oiy sun sets in tlie far West. Thither the fathers 
followed Yama ; there tliey sit with him rejoicing, and 
thither we too shall go when liia messengi-rs (day and night) 

have found us out Yama is said to liave cr»ssed tlie 

Fupid waters, to have shown the way to many, to have first 
known the path on which our fathers cmssed over." It is 
a perfectly consistent nijlh-l'ormation, that the solar Yama 
should become the first of mortals who died and discovered 
the way to the other world, who guides other men tluther 
and assembles them in a home which is secured to them for 
ever. As representative of death, Yama had even in early 
Aryan times his aspects of terror, and in later Indian theo- 
logy he becomes not only tlie Lord but the awful Judge of 
the Dead, whom some modem Hindus are said to worship 
alone of all the gods, alleging that their future state is to 
be determined only by Yama, and that they have nothing 
therefore' to hope or fear from any beside him. In these 
C.llawii)', "Btligion of Amazula,' jip. 1-10*. 
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days, Hindu and Parsi in Bombay are learning from 
scholars in Europe the ancient connexion of their long 
antagonistic faiths, and have to hear that Yama son of 
Vivasvat sitting on his awful judgment-seat of the dead, to 
reward the good and punish the wicked with hideous 
tortures, and Yima son of Vivanhfto who in primaeval days 
reigned over his happy deathless kingdom of good Zarathu- 
strian men, are but two figures developed in the course of 
ages out of one and the same Aryan sun-myth.^ Within 
the limits of Jewish, Christian, and Moslem theolog3% the 
First Man scarcely occupies more than a place of pre- 
cedence among the human race in Hades or in Heaven, not 
the high office of Lord of the Dead. Yet that tendency to 
deify an ideal ancestor, which we observe to act so strongly 
on lower races, has taken effect also here. The Rabbinical 
Adam is a gigantic being reaching from earth to heaven, for 
the definition of whose stature Rabbi Eliezer cites Deute- 
ronomy iv. 82, " God made man (Adam) upon the earth, 
and from one end of heaven to the other."* It is one of 
the familiar episodes of the Koran, how the angels were 
bidden to bow down before Adam, the regent of Allah upon 
eailh, and how Eblis (Diabolus) swelling with pride, refused 
the act of adoration.* Among the Gnostic sect of the 
Valentinians, Adam the primal man in whom the Deity 
had revealed liimself, stood as earthly representative of the 
Demiurge, and was even counted among the ^Eons.* 

The figures of the great deities of Polytheism, thus 
traced in outline according to the determining idea on 
which each is shaped, seem to show that conceptions 
originating under rude and primitive conditions of human 
thought and passing thence into the range of higher culture, 

* * Rig- Veda,' x. ' Athapva-Veda,' xviii. Max MuUep, ' Lectures,' 2nd Ser. 
p. 514. Muir« 'Yama,' etc. in 'Journ. As. Soc. N. S.' toL L 1866. Both 
in 'Ztdclir. Deutsch. Morxunl. G.' vol. iv, p. 426. Ward, 'Hindoos,* toL ii. 
p. 6ir. Avesta : 'Vendidad/ ii. Pictet, ' Origines Indo-£urop. ' part iu p. 621. 

* Eisonnieuger, jwirt i. p. 865. 
■ Komn, ii. 28, vii. 10, etc. 

* Neauder, 'Hist, of Chr.' vol. ii. pp. 81, 109, 174. 
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iDRT suffer in the course of uRea the most various fatee, to I 
be expanded, elaborate*!, tratifi formed, or abandoned. Yet I 
the philosophy of modern ages still to a remarkiilile degree 1 
follows the primitive couraes of savage thought, even as tha I 
highways of our land so often foUow the unohanging ti'aeks I 
of barbaric roads. Let ua endeavour timidly and cii'cum- 
spectly to trace onward from savage times the courses of 1 
vast and pregnant generalization wliieh tend towards tha I 
two greatest of the world's schemes of religious doctrine, i 
the systems of Dualism and Monotheism. 

Rudimentary forms of Dualiam, the antagonism of a Good I 
and Evil Deity, are well known among the lower races of I 
mankind. The invesligation of these savage and barbario I 
doctrines, however, ia a task demanding peculiar caution, f 
The Europeans in contact with these rude tribes since their | 
discovery, themselves for the most part holding strongly 
dualistic forms of Christianity, to the extent of practically 
subjecting the world to the contending influences of armies 
of good and evil spirits under the antagonistic control of 
God and Devil, were liable on the one band to mistake and j 
exaggerate savage ideas in this direction, so that their ] 
records of native religion can only be accepted with reserve, 
while on the other himd there ia no doubt that dualistio I 
ideas have been largely iutroduced and developed among the I 
savages themselves, under tliia same European influence. 
For instance, among the natives of Auatralia, we hear of J 
the great deily Nanibajnndi who dwells in bis heaveiJy i 
paradise, where the happy shades of black men feast and 
dance and sing for evermore; over iigainst him stands the 
great evil being Warrugui-a, who dwells in the nethermoat 
regions, who causes the great calamities which befal m 
kind, and whom the natives represent with borna and tail, j 
although no homed beast is indigenous in the land.' There ] 
may be more or less native substnitum in all this, but the I 
hints borrowed from popular Christian ideas are unmistake- 
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able. Tlius also, among the North American Indiana, the 
native religion was modified under the influence of ideas 
borrowed from the white men, and there arose a full 
dualiatie scheme, of which Loskiel, a Moravian missionary 
conversant especially with Algonquin and Iroquois tribes, 
gives the following suggestive particulars, dating from 1794. 
" Thfiy (the Indians) seem to have had no idea of the Devil, 
as the Prince of Darkness, before the Europeans came into 
the country. They consider him tiow as a very powerful 
spirit, but unable to do good, and therefore call him The 
Evil One. Thus they now believe in two Beings, the one 
supremely good, and the other altogether evil. To the 
former they ascribe all good, and to the latter all evil. 
About thirty years ago, a great change took place in tlie 
reUgious opinions of the Indians. Some preachers of their 
own nation pretended to have received revelations from 
above, to have travelled into heaven, and conversed with 
God. They gave different accounts of their exploits on the 
journey, but all agreed in this, that no one could enter into 
heaven williout gi-eat danger ; for the road, say they, runs 
close by the gates of hell. There the Devil lies in ambush, 
and snatches at every one who is going to God. Now those 
who have passed by this dangerous place unhurt, come first 
to the Son of God, and through him to God himself, from 
whom they pretend to have received a commandment, to 
instruct the Indians in the way to heaven. By these 
preachers the Indians were informed that heaveii was the 
dwelling of God, and hell that of the Devil. Some of their 
preachers confessed that they had not reached the dwelling 
of God, but had however approached near enough to hear 
the cocks crow, and to see the smoke of the chimneys in 
heaven, ifcc, &c." ' 

Such unequivocal proofs that savage tribes can adopt and 

work into the midi^t of their native beliefs the European 

doctrine of the Good and Evil Spirit, must induce us to 

criticize keenly all recorded accounts of the religion of un- 

' Loskiel, 'ladiaus in Kurtli America,' j)art L p. Si. 
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culiured tribes, lest we should mistalie the confused reflexioa j 
of Christendoin for the indigenous theologj- of Australia 
Canada. It is the more needful to bring this state of things I 
into the clearest light, in order that the religion of tlie lower | 
tribes may be placed ia its proper relation to tlie relig 
of the higher natioun. Genuine savage faiths do in fact I 
bring to oiir view what seem to be rudimentarj' fonns of 1 
ideas which miderUe dualistic theological schemes among I 
higher nations. It is certain that even among rtide savage J 
hordes, native thought has already turned toward the deep 1 
problem of good and evil. Their crude tliough earnest I 
speculation has already tried to solve the great mystery I 
which still resists the efforts of moralists and theologians. 1 
But as in general the animistic do(;trine of the lower races 
is not yet an ethical institution, but a philosophy of man f 
and nature, so savage dualism ia not yet a theory of abstract J 
moral principles, hut a theoiy of pleasure or pain, profit or ] 
loss, affecting tlie individual man', his family, or at the I 
utmost stretch, hia people. This naiTow and rudimentary I 
distinction between good and evil was not unfairly stated by I 
the savage who explained that if anybody took away his w 
that would be bad, but if be himself took someone's else, that 
would be good. Now by the savage or barbarian mind, the 
spiritual beings which by their pei-sonal action account for ' 
the events of life and the operations of nature, are apt to 
be regarded as kiudly or hostile, sometimes or always, like 
the human beings on whose type they are so obviously 
modelled. In such a case, we may well judge by the safe 
analogy of disembodied human souls, and it appears that j 
these are habitually regarded as sometimes friends and 1 
sometimes foes of the living. Nothing could be more con- 
clusive in this respect than an account of the three daj's' 
battle between two factions of Zulu ghosts for the life of r i 
man and wife whom the one spiritual party desired to I 
destroy and the other to save ; the defending spirits pre- 
vailed, dug up the bewitched chami-bags which had been I 
buried to cause sympathetic diseiise. and flung these objects I 
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into the midst of the assembly of the people watching in 
silence, just as the' spirits now fling real flowers at a table- 
rapping seance.^ For spirits less closely belonging to the 
definition of ghosts, we may take Bochefort's remark in the 
17th century as to the two sorts of spirits, good and bad, 
recognized by the Caribs of the West Indies. This writer 
declares that their good spirits or divinities are in fact so 
many demons who seduce them and keep them enchained 
in their damnable servitude ; but nevertheless, he says, the 
people themselves do distinguish them from their evil 
spirits.' Nor can we pronounce this distinction of theirs 
unreasonable, learning from other authorities that it was 
the office of some of these spirits to attend men as familiar 
genii, and of others to inflict diseases. After the numerous 
details which have incidentally been cited in the present 
volumes, it will be needless to offer farther proof that 
si)iritual beings are really conceived by savages and barba- 
rians as ranged in antagonistic ranks as good and evil, i, «., 
friendly and hostile to themselves. The interesting inquiry 
on which it is here desirable to collect evidence, is this : 
how far are the docrines of the higher nations anticipated in 
principle among the lower tribes, in the assignment of the 
conduct of the universe to two mighty hostile beings, in 
whom the contending powers of good and evil are personi- 
fied, the Good Deity and the Evil Deity, each the head 
and ruler of a spiritual host like-minded ? The true an- 
swer seems to be that savage belief displays to us primitive 
conceptions which, developed in systematic form^ and 
attached to ethical meaning, have their place in religious 
systems of which the Zoroastrian is the type. 

First, when in district after district two special deities 
with special native names are contrasted in native religion 
as the Good and Evil Deity, it is in many cases easier to 
explain these beings as native at least in origin, than to 
suppose that foreign intercourse should have exerted the 

' Callaway, 'Rcl. of Araazulu,' p. 848. 

* Rochefort, ' Ilea Antillea,' p. 416. Sea J. 0. Mtiller, p. 207. 
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consistent tuitl far-reacbiiip influence needed to introdace 
them. Second, when the deities in (juestion nre actually 
polj-theistic gods, such as Sun, Moon, Heaven, Earth, con- 
sidered as of good or evil, i. e., favourable or unfavourable 
aspect, this looks like native development, not innovation 
derived from a foreign religion ignoring such divinities. 
Third, when it is held that tlie Good Deity is remote and 
otiose, but the Evil Deity present and active, and worship 
is therefore directed especially to the propitiation of the 
hostile principle, we have here a conceptiou which appears 
native in the lower culture, rather than derived from the 
higher culture to whieli it is unfamiliar and even hateful. 
Now Dmihsm, as prevailing auiong the lower races, will be 
seen in a considerable degree to assert its originality by 
satisfying one or more of these conditions. 

There have been recorded among tlie Indians of North 
America a group of mj-thic beliefs, which display the funda- 
mental idea of duahsm in the very act of germinating in 
savage religion. Yet the examination of tliese myths leads 
us hrst to destructive criticism of a picturesque but not 
ancient member of the series. An ethnologist, asked to 
point out the most strildng savage dualistic legend of the 
world, would be likely to name the celebrated Iroquois myth 
of the Twin Bretluen. The current version of this legend 
is that set down in 182S by tlje Christian chief of the Tus- 
cm'oras, David Cusick, as the belief of his people. Among 
the ancients, he relates, there were two worlds, the lower 
world in darkness and possessed by monsters, the upper 
world inhabited by mankind. A woman near her travail 
sank from this upper region to tlte dork world below. She 
alighted on a Tortoise, prepared to receive her wiih a little 
earth on his back, which Tortoise became an island. The 
celestial mother bore twin sons into the dark world, and 
died. The Tortoise increased to a great island, and the 
twins grew up. One was of gentle disposition, and was 
called Enignrio, the Good Mind ; the other was of insolent 
character, and was named Enigonbahetgea, the Bad Mind 
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(or Brinton'a translations, Ugly Spirit and Beantifiil S|>irit, 
may be more nccurate). The Good Mind, not contentfid to 
remain in darkness, wished to create a great light ; the Bad 
Mind desired that the world should remain in its natural 
state. The Good Mind took his dead mother's head and 
made it the sun, and of a remnant of her body he made the 
moon. These were to give light to the day and to the 
night. Also he created many spots of light, now stars : 
these were to regulate the days, nights, seasons, years. 
"Where the light came upon the dark world, the monsters 
were displeased, and hid themselves in the depths, lest man 
should find them. The Good Mind continued the creation, 
formed many creeks and rivers on the Great Island, created 
small and great beasts to inhabit the forests, and fishes to 
inhabit the waters. When he had made the universe, he 
doubted concerning beings to possess the Great Island. 
He formed two images of the dust of the ground in his own 
likeness, male and female, and by breathing into their nos- 
trils gave them hving souls, and named them Ea-gwe-howe, 
that is " real people ; " and he gave the Great Island all the 
animals of game for their maintenance ; he appointed thun- 
der to water the earth by frequent rains ; the island became 
fruitful, and vegetation afforded to the animals subsistence. 
The Bad Mind went throughout the island and miide high 
mountains and waterfalls and great steeps, and created rep- 
tiles injurious to mankind; but the Good Mind restored 
the island to its former condition. The Bad Mind made 
two clay images in the form of man, but while he was giving 
them existence they became apes ; and so on. The Good 
Mind accomplished the works of creation, notwithstanding 
the imaginations of the Bad Mind were continually evil ; 
thus he attempted to enclose all the animals of game in the 
earth away from mankind, but his brother set them free, 
and traces of them were made on the rocks near the cave 
where they were shut in. At last the brethren came to 
aingle combat for the mastery of the universe. The Good 
Mind falsely persuaded the Bad Mind that whipping with 
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flags wonld destroy his own life, but he himself used the 
deer-horns, the instniraent of death. After a two days' 
fight, the Good Mind slew his brother and crushed him ui 
tlie earth ; and the last words of the Bad Mind were that 
he would have equal power over men's souls after death; 
then he sank down to eternal doom and became the E\-il 
Spirit. Tlie Good Mind visited the people, and then retired 
from the earth.' 

This is a graphic tale. Its version of the cosmic myth 
of the World -Tortoise, and its apparent philosophical myth 
of fossil footprints, have mucli mytliologieol interest. But 
its Biblical copying extends to the very phraseology, and 
only partial genuineness can be allowed to its main theme. 
Dr. Brinton has profitably criticized this, referring to early 
American writers to show how much dualistic fancy has 
sprung up since the times of first intercourse between 
natives and white men, and pointing out the habit of Euro- 
pean narrators to make distinctions between good and evil 
spirits in ways foreign to Indian thought. When we com- 
pare this legend, he says, with the version of the same 
legend given by Father Bi-eheuf, mi^sionarj- to the Hurons 
in lt;36, we find its whole complexion altered; the moral 
dualism vanishes; the names of Good and Bad Mind do 
not appear ; it is the story of loskeha the White One, with 
his brother Tawiscam the Dark One, and we at once per- 
ceive thitt Christian influence in the course of two centuries 
had given the tale a meaning foreign to its real intent. 

Brinton's tracing of the myth to its earlier stiige is quite 
just, and in great measure also his view as to the develop- 
ment of its dualism. Yet if we go back to the earliest 
sources and examine this myth of tlie White One and thfl 
Dark One, we shall find it to be itself one of the most pe^ 
feet examples the world can show of tlie rise of primitive 
dualism in the savage mind. Fatlier Brebeufs story is aa 

' Schoolcraft, 'Imliun Tribes," pari r. p. 632; aee part i. p. 318, put 
Tt II. 168 i ' IroquoU,' p. Sfi, «ee 237 ; Brinton, ' lljths of K«» World.' 

p. as. 
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follows: Aataentsic the Moon fell from heaven on earth, 
and bore two sons, Taouiscaron and louskeha, who being 
grown up quarrelled ; judge, he says, if there be not in this 
a touch of the death of Abel. They came to combat, but 
with very different weapons. louskeha had a stag-horn, 
Taouiscaron contented himself with some wild- rose berries, 
persuading himself that as soon as he should thus smite his 
brother, he would fall dead at his feet ; but it fell out quite 
otherwise than he had promised himself, and louskeha 
struck him so heavy a blow in the side that the blood 
gushed forth in streams. The poor wretch fled, and from 
his blood which fell upon the land came the flints which the 
savages still call Taouiscara, from the victim's name. From 
this we see it to be true that the original myth of the two 
brothers, the White One and the Dark One, had no moral 
element. It seems mere nature-m}^h, the contest between 
Day and Night, for the Hurons knew that louskeha was the 
Sun, even as his mother or grandmother Aataentsic was the 
Moon. Yet in the contrast between these two, the Huron 
mind had already come to the rudimentary contrast of the 
Good and Evil Deity. louskeha the Sun, it is expressly 
said, seemed to the Indians their benefactor ; their kettle 
would not boil were it not for him ; it was he who learnt 
from the Tortoise the art of making fire ; without him they 
would have no luck in hunting ; it is he who makes the corn 
to grow. louskeha the Sun takes care for the living and 
all things concerning life, and therefore, says the mis- 
sionary, they say he is good. But Aataentsic the Moon, 
the creatress of earth and man, makes men die and has 
charge of their departed souls, and they say she is evil, 
louskeha and Taouiskaron, the Sun and Moon, dwell to- 
gether in their cabin at the end of the earth, and thither it 
was that the four Indians made the mythic journey of which 
various episodes have been more than once cited here ; 
true to their respective characters, the Sun receives the 
travellers kindly and saves them from the harm the beau- 
teous but hurtful Moon would have done them. Anotliei 
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miasioiiary of stil] earlier time identifies louskeha with the 
BTipreme deity Atahocan : " louskeha," he says, " is good 
and gives growth and fair weather ; his grandmother Eata- 
hentsic is wicked and spoils." ^ Thus in earlj' Iroquois 
legend, the Sun and Moon, as god and goddess of Day and 
Night, had already acquired the characters of the great 
friend and enemy of man, the Good and Evil Deity. And 
as to the relnted cosmic legend of Day and Night, contrasted 
in the persons of the two brothers, the Wliite One and 
the Dark One, though this was originally pure unethic 
nature-myth, yet it naturally took the same direction among 
the half- European! zed Indians of later times, becoming a 
moral myth of Good and Evil. We have thus before us 
the profoundly interesting fact, that the rude North American 
Indians have more than once begun the same mjiiiologic 
transition which in ancient Asia shaped the contrast of light 
and darkness into the contrast of righteousness an<l wicked- 
ness, by following out the same thought which still in the 
European mind arrays in the hostile forms of Light and 
Darkness the contending powers of Good and Evil. 

Judging by such evidence as this, at once of the rudi- 
mentary dualism springing up in savage animism, and of 
the tendency of this to amalgamate with similar thought 
brought in by foreign intercourse, we may fairly account for 
many systems of this class found in the native religions of 
America. While the character and age of the evidence may 
lead us to agree with Waitz that the North American Indiau 
dualism, the most distinct and universal feature of tlieir 
reUgion, is not to be refen-ed to a modern and Christian 
origin, yet we shall be cautious in claiming anything that 
may be borrowed civilized theology, as being genuine evi- 
dence of primitive development. The Algonquin's belief 
recognizes the antagonistic Kitchi Manitu and Matchi Ma- 
nitu, the Great Spirit and Evil Spirit, who preside over the 

' Brebeafin ' Eal. des Jtauitea daiiB UNouvells France.' 1686, p. 81, IflSfl, 
p. li>0. t^gnrd, ' HiKtoiTB dn Ckuadi,' Psiia, I63fl, p. 4S0. L. H. Morsu, 
•ItoqUolB,' p. l.'iB. 
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spiritual contending hosts which fill the world and struggle 
for the mastery over it. They are especially associated, the 
one with light and warmth, the other with damp and dark- 
ness, while some tribes identify them with Sun and Moon. 
Here the nature-religion of the savage may have been 
developed, but was not set on foot, by the foreigner. In 
the extreme north-west, we may doubt any native origin in 
the semi-Christianized Kodiak's definition of Shljem Shoa 
the creator of heaven and earth, to whom offerings were 
made before and after the hunt, as contrasted with Ijak the 
bad spirit dwelling in the earth. In the extreme south-east, 
we may find more originality among the Floridan Indians 
two or three centuries ago, for they are said to have paid 
solemn worship to the Bad Spirit Toia who plagued them 
with visions, but to have had small regard for the Good 
Spirit, who troubles himself little about mankind.^ On 
the southern continent, Maiiius makes this characteristic 
remark as to the rude tribes of Brazil : " All Indians have 
a lively conviction of the power of an evil principle over 
them ; in many there dawns also a glimpse of the good ; but 
they revere the one less than they fear the other. It might 
be thought that they hold the Good Being weaker in rela- 
tion to the fate of man than the Evil." This generalization 
is to some extent supported by statements as to particular 
tribes. The Macusis are said to recognize the good creator 
Macunaima, ** he who works by night," and his evil adver- 
sary Epel or Horiuch : of these people it is observed that 
" All the powers of nature are products of the Good Spirit, 
when they do not disturb the Indian's rest and comfort, but 
the work of evil spirits when they do." Uauuloa and Lo- 
cozy, the good and evil deity of the Yumanas, live above the 
earth and toward the sun : the E\il Deity is feared by these 



* Waitz, 'Anthropologie,' voL iiL pp. 182, 830, 335, 846; La Potherie, 
*Hist. de TAm^r. Septentrionale,' Paris, 1722, voL i. p. 121 ; J. G. MUller, 
p. 149, etc Schoolcraft, * Indian Tribes,* part i. p. 85, etc., 320, 412; 
Catlin, vol. i. p. 156 ; Gregg, 'Commerce of Prairies,' voL U. pp. 238, 805 ; 
Cranz, 'Grbnland,* p. 263. 



savnges, but the Good Deity will come to eat fniit witli the 
departed and take their souls to his dwelling, wherefore they 
bury the dead each doubled up in his great earthen pot, with 
fruit in his lap, and looking toward the sunrise. Even the 
rude BotocudoB are thought to recognize antagonistic prin- 
ciples of good and evil in the persona of the Hun and Moon,' 
This idea has especial interest from its correspondence on 
the one hand with that of the Iroquois tribes, and on the 
other with that of the coniparatively civilized Muyscas of 
Bogota, whose good deity is unequivocally a mjthic Sun, 
tliwarted in his kindly labours for man by his wicked wife 
Huythaca the Moon.* The native religion of Chili is said 
to have placed among the subaltern deities Meulen, the 
friend of man, and Huecuvu the bad spirit and author of 
evil. These people can hardly have learnt from Christianity 
to cou'-'eive tlieir evil spirit as simply and fully the general 
cause of misfortune : if the earth quakes, Huecuvu has 
given it a shock ; if a horse tires, Huecuvu has ridden 
him ; if a man falls sick, Huecuvu has sent the disease 
into his body, and no man dies but that Huecuvu Bulfoeates 
him.' 

In Africa, again, rudimentary dunlism Is not ill repre- 
sented in native rehgion. An old account from Loaiigo 
describes the natives as theoretically recognizing Zanibi the 
supreme deity, creator of good and lover of justice, and 
over against him Zamhi-anbi the destroyer, the counsellor 
of crime, the author of loss and nccideut, of disease and 
death. But when it comes to actual worship, as the good 
God will always be favourable, it is the god of evil who 
must he appeased, and it is for his satisfaction that men 






- Hrtiaa, 'Ethnog. Amer.'Tol. i. pp. 3£7, 48S. S8S, 64B, BeeS47. 393,437, 
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abstain some from one kind of food and some from another.^ 
Among accounts of the two rival deities in West Africa, one 
describes the Guinea negroes as recognizing below the Su- 
preme Deity two spirits (or classes of spirits), Ombwiri and 
Onyambe, the one kind and gentle, doing good to men and 
rescuing them from harm, the other hateful and wicked, 
whose seldom mentioned name is heard with uneasiness and 
displeasure.' It would be scarcely profitable, in an inquiry 
where accurate knowledge of the doctrine of any insi^ifi- 
cant tribe is more to the purpose than vague speculation on 
the theology of the mightiest nation, to dwell on the enig- 
matic traces of ancient Egyptian dualism. Suffice it to say 
that the two brother-deities Osiris and Seti, Osiris the bene- 
ficent solar divinity whose nature the blessed dead took on 
them, Seti perhaps a rival national god degraded to a Ty- 
phon, seem to have become the representative figures of a 
contrasted scheme of light and darkness, good and evil ; the 
sculptured granite still commemorates the contests of their 
long-departed sects, where the hieroglyphic square-eared 
beast of Seti has been defaced to substitute for it the figure 
of Osiris.' 

The conception of the light-god as the good deity in con- 
trast to a rival god of evil, is one plainly suggested by 
nature, and naturally recurring in the religions of the world. 
The Khonds of Orissa may be counted its most perfect 
modem exponents in barbaric culture. To their supreme 
creative deity, Bura Pennu or Bella Pennu, Light-god or 
Sun-god, there stands opposed his evil consort Tari Pennu 
the Earth-goddess, and the history of good and evil in the 
world is the histor}' of his work and her counterwork. He 
created a world paradisaic, happy, harmless ; she rebelled 
against him, and to blast the lot of his new creature, man. 



^ Proyart, * Loango,' in Pinkerton, voL xvL p. 504. Bastian, 'Mensoh.* 
voL iL p. 109. See Eolbe, 'Kaap de Goede Hoop,* part L xxix. ; Waitii 
▼oL iL p. 842 (Hottentots). 

« J. L. Wilson, * W. Afr.* pp. 217, 887. Waitz, voL ii. p. 178. 
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she bronght in diBease, and poison, and all disorder, " bow 
lug the seeds of sin in mankind as in a ploiij'bed field." 
Death became the divine punislmieut of wickedness, thfi 
Bpontaneously fertile earth went to jungle imd rock and 
mud, plants and animals grew poisonous and fierce, through- 
out nature good and evil were commingled, and still the 
fight goes on between the two great powers. So far all 
Elionds agree, and it is on the practical relation of good 
and evil thut they split into their two hostile sects of Bura 
and Tari. Bum's sect hold that he triumphed over Tari, 
in sign of her discomfiture imposed the cares of childbirth 
on her sex, and makes her still his subject insirument 
wherewith to punish ; Tari's aect hold that she still main- 
tains the sti-ugglu, and even pi-actically disposes of the hap- 
piness of man, doing evil or good on her own account) and 
allowing or not allowing the Creator's hlessuigs to reach 
mankind.^ 

Now that the sacred books of the Zend-Avesta are open 
to UB, it is possible to compare the doctrines of savt^e 
tribes with those of the great faith through which of all 
others Dualism seems to have impressed itself on the 
higher nations. The religion of Zarathustra was a schism 
from that ancient Aryan nature- worship which ib represented 
in a pure and early form in the Veda, and in depravity and 
decay in modem Hinduism. The leading thought of the 
Zarnthustrian faith was tlie contest of Good and EvJl in the 
world, a conti'ost typified and involved in that of Daj' and 
Night, Liglit and Darkness, and brought to personal shape 
in the warfare of Aliuru-Muzda and Aura-Mainyu, the Good 
and Evil Deity, Ormuzd and Ahriman. The prophet 
Zarathustra said: "In the beginning there was a pair of 
iwins, two spirits, each of a peculiai- activity. These are 
the good and the base in thought, word, and deed. Choose 
one of these two spirits. Be good, not base ! " The sacred 
Vendidad begins with the record of the primieval contest of 
thfl two principles. Ahura-mazda created the best of regions 

' Maojiberaon, ' loilia,' p, SI 
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and lands, the Aryan home, Sogdia, Bactria, and the rest ; 
Anra-Mainyu against his work created snow and pestilence, 
huzzing insects and poisonous plants, poverty and sickness, 
um and unbelief. The modem Parsi, in passages of his 
formularies of confession, still keeps alive the old antagonism. 
I repent, he says, of all kinds of sins which the evil Ahriman 
produced amongst the creatures of Ormazd in opposition. 
" That which was the wish of Ormazd the Creator, and I 
ought to have thought and have not thought, what I ought 
to have spoken and have not spoken, what I ought to have 
done and have not done ; of these sins repent I with 
thoughts, words, and works, corporeal as well as spiritual, 
earthly as well as heavenly, with the three words : Pardon, 
O Lord, I repent of sin. That which was the wish of 
Ahriman, and I ought not to have thought and yet have 
thought, what I ought not to have spoken and yet have 
spoken, what I ought not to have done and yet have done ; 
of these sins repent I with thoughts, words, and works, 
corporeal as well as spiritual, earthly as well as heavenly, 
with the three words : Pardon, O Lord, I repent of sin." 
..." May Ahriman be broken, may Ormazd increase." ^ 
The Izedis or Yezidis, the so-called Devil-worshippers, still 
remain a numerous though oppressed people in Mesopotamia 
and adjacent countries. Their adoration of the sun and 
horror of defiling fire accord with the idea of a Persian 
origin of their religion (Persian ized = god), an origin un- 
derlying more superficial admixture of Christian and Moslem 
elements. This remarkable sect is distinguished by a 
special form of dualism. While recognizing the existence 
of a Supreme Being, their peculiar reverence is given to 
Satan, chief of the angelic host, who now has the means of 
doing evil to mankind, and in his restoration will have the 
power of rewarding them. " Will not Satan then reward 
the poor Izedis, who alone have never spoken ill of him, and 
have suffered so much for him ? " Martyrdom for the right* 

^ Avesta (Spiegel and Bleeck) : Yendidad, L ; ' Khordah*A.* zlv. zlri Hax 
MuUer, 'Lectures/ Ist Ser. p. 208. 
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of Satan ! exclaims the German traveller to whom an olil 
white- bearded devil-worshipper thus set forth the hopes of 
Lib religion.' 

Direct worship of the Evil Principle, familiar as it is to 
low barbaric races, is scarcely to he found among people 
higher in civilization than these persecuted and stubborn 
sectaries of Western Asia. So far as such ideas extend in 
the development of religion, they seem fiur evidence how 
far worship among low tribes turns rather on fear than love. 
That the adoration of a Good Deity should have more and 
more superseded the propitiation of an Evil Deity, is the 
sign of one of the great movements in the education of 
mankind, a result of happier experience of life, and of 
larger and more gladsome views of the sj'stem of the 
universe. It is not, however, through the inactive systems 
of modem Parsism and Izedism that the mighty Zoroastrian 
dualism has exerted its main influence on mankind. We 
must look back to long past ages for tr;ices of its contact 
with Judaism and Christianity, It is often and reasonably 
thought that intercourse between Jews and ancient Persians 
was an elTective agent in producing that theologie change 
which differences the later Jew of the Rabbinical hooks froui 
the earlier Jew of the Pentateuch, a change in which one im- 
portant part is the greater prominence of the dualistic scheme. 
So in later times (about the fourth century), the contact of 
Zoroastrisra and Christianity appears to have been influential 
in producing Manichieism. We know Manichieism mostly on 
the testimony of its adversaries, but thus much seems clear, 
that it is based on the very doctrine of the two antagonistio 
principles of good and evil, of spirit and matter. It sets on 
the one hand God, original good and source of good alone, 
primal light and lord of the kingdom of light, and on the 
other hand the Prince of Darkness, with his kingdom of 
darkness, of matter, of confusion, and destruction. The 
theory of ceaseless conflict between these contending 
'eli,'vi>L Lp.297i Ainsworth, 'lKdis,'iii 'Tr. Elh. Soe.' 
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powers becomes a key to the physical and moral nature and 
coarse of the universe.^ Among Christian or semi- Christian 
sects, the Manichseans stand as representatives of dualism 
pushed to its utmost development. It need scarcely be said, 
however, that Christian dualism is not bounded by the 
limits of this or that special sect. In so far as the Evil 
Being, with his subordinate powers of darkness, is held to 
exist and act in any degree in independence of the Supreme 
Deity and his ministering spirits of light, so far theological 
schools admit, though in widely different grades of impor- 
tance, a philosophy of nature and of life which has its basis 
rather in dualism than in monotheism. 

We now turn to the last objects of our present survey, 
those theological beliefs of the lower tribes of mankind 
which point more or less distinctly toward a doctrine of 
Monotheism. Here it is by no means proposed to examine 
savage ideas from the point of view of doctrinal theology, 
an undertaking which would demand arguments quite 
beyond the present range. Their treatment is limited to 
classifying the actual beliefs of the lower races, with some 
ethnographic considerations as to their origin and their 
relation to higher religions. For this purpose it is desir- 
able to distinguish the prevalent doctrines of the uncultured 
world from absolute monotheism. At the outset, care is 
needed to exclude an ambiguity of which the importance 
often goes unnoticed. How are the mighty but subordinate 
divinities, recognized in different religions, to be classed ? 
Beings who in Christian or Moslem theology would be 
called angels, saints, demons, would under the same defini- 
tions be called deities in polytheistic systems. This is 
obvious, but we may realize it more distinctly from its 
actually having happened. The Chuwashes, a race of 
Turkish affinity, are stated to reverence a god of Death, 
who takes to himself the souls of the departed, and whom 
they call Esrel ; it is curious that Castren, in mentioning 

^ Beausobre, 'Hist, de Manichte,' tfeo. Hauider, 'Hist of Ghristiaa 

Religion,* voL u. p. 157« eta 
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this, should fail to point out that this deity is no other than 
Azrael the angel of death, adopted under Moslem influence." 
Again, in the mixed Pagan and Cliristiau religion of the 
Circassians, wliich at least in its recently prevalent form 
would be reckoned polytheistic, there stand beneath the 
Supreme Being a number of mighty subordinate deities, of 
whom the principal are lele tlie Thunder-god, Tleps the 
Fire-god, Seoserea the god of Wind and Water, Misitt'ha 
the Forest-god, and Mariani the Virgin Mary.' K the 
monotheistic criterion be simply m^nle to consist in the 
Supreme Deity being held as creator of the universe and 
chief of the spiritual hierarchy, tlien its application to 
savage and barbaric theology will lead to perplexing conse 
quences. liaces of North and South America, of Africa, 
of Polynesia, recognizing a number of great deities, are 
usually and reasonably considered polytheists, j-et under 
this defmition their acknowledgment of a Supreme Creator, 
of which various cases will here be shown, would entitle 
them at the same time to the name of monotheists. To 
mark off the doctrines of the lower races, closer definition 
is required, assigning the distinctive attributes of deity to 
none save the Almighty Creator. It may be declared that, 
in this strict sense, no savage tribe of monotheists has been 
ever known. Nor are any fair representatives of the lower 
culture in a strict sense pantheists. Tlie doctrine which 
they do widely hold, and which oi>ens to them a course 
tending in one or otlr.T of these directions, is polytheism 
culminating in the rule of one supreme divinity. High 
above the doctrine of souls, of di^-ine manes, of local nature- 
spirits, of the great deities of oiass and element, there are 
to be discerned in savage theology shadowings, quaint or 
majestic, of the conception of a Supreme Deity, henceforth 
to be traced onward in expanding power and brighteniug 
glory along the history of religion. It is no UDimportaat 
task, partial as it is, to select and group the typical data 

' Cnstren, ■ Finn. Myth,' p. 165, 

» Kiemni, ' Cultur-tliwli.' voL vi. p. 85. 



which show the nature and position of the doctrine of 
supremacy, as it comes into view within the lower culture. 

On the threshold of the inveatigfttion, there meets ua the 
same critical difficulty which obstructs the study of primi- 
tive dualism. Among low tribes who have been in contact 
with Christianity or Mohammedajiism, how are we to tell to 
what extent, under this foreign influence, dim, uncouth 
ideas of divine supremacy may have been developed into 
more cultured forms, or wholly foreign ideas implanted? 
We know how the Jesuit missionaries caught and trained 
into their own theology the native Canadian thought of a 
Great Manitu, how they took up the native Brazilian name 
of the (Jirine Thunder, Tupan, and adapted its meaning to 
convey in Christian teaching the idea of God. Thus, again, 
we find most distinctly-marked African ideas of a Supreme 
Deity in the West, where intercourse with Moslems has 
actually Islamized or semi-Islamized whole negro nations, 
and the name of Allah is in all men's mouths. The ethno- 
grapher must be ever on the look-out for traces of such 
foreign influence in the definition of the Supreme Deity 
acknowledged by any uncultured race, a divinity whose 
nature and even whose name may betray his adoption from 
abroad. Thus the supreme Iroquois deity, Neo or Hawa- 
neu, the pre-existent creator, lias been triumphantly adduced 
to show the monotheism underlying the native creeds of 
America. But Dr. Brinton considers this divinity as 
derived from Christian instruction, and his very name but 
a corruption of Dieu, le bon Dieu.* Among the list of 
supreme deities of the lower races who are also held to be 
first ancestors of man, we hew of Louquo, the uncreate fii-st 
Carib, who descended firom the eternal heaven, made the 
flat earth, and produced man from his own body. He lived 
long on earth among men, died and came to life again after 
three days, and returned to heaven.' It would be hardly 
reasonable to enumerate, amo ng genuine deities of native 

' BrinUiQ, ' Mytha of New World," p. M. Schoolcrufl, ' Iroquois,' p. 83. 
* De U Borde, 'Cinubai,' y. SSt. J. Q. MUller, ' Amer. UrreL' p. as8. 
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"West Indian religion, a being with charactei'iBtics thus ( 
the face of them adopteil from the religion of the white 
men. Yet even in such extreme cases, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the definitions of these deities, vitiated as 
they are for ethnographical use by foreign influence, have 
not to some extent a ntitive substratum. In criticising 
details, moreover, it must not be forgotten how largely tlie 
similarities in the religions of diffei'eut races may be of in- 
dependent origin, and how closely allied are many ideas in 
the rude native theologies of savages to ideas holding mi 
immemorial place in the religions of their civilized in- 
vaders. For the present purpose, however, it is well to 
dwell especially on such evidence as by characteristic traits 
or early date is farthest removed from suspicion of being 
borrowed from a foreign source. 

In surveying the peoples of the world, the ethnographer 
finds some who are not shown to have any definite concep- 
tion of a supreme deity ; and even where such a conception 
is placed on record, it is sometimes so vaguely asserted, or 
on such questionable authority, that he can but take note 
of it and pass on. In numerous cases, however, illustrated 
by the following collection from diil'erent regions, certain 
leading ideas, singly or blended, may be traced. There are 
many savage and barbaric religious which solve their 
highest problem by the simple process of raising to divine 
primacy one of the gods of polytheism itstlf. Even the 
Kyalem of the manes-worshipper has been stretched to reach 
the limit of supreme deity, in the person of the primteval 
ancestor. More frequently, it is the n at ure-w oral tipper's 
principle Hhicb has prevailed, giving to one of the great 
nature -deities the precedence of the rest. Here, by no re- 
condite speculation, but by the plain teaching of nature, 
the choice has for the most part lain hetwt-eu two mighty 
^■isible divinities, the all-animating Sun and tlit all-enconi- 
passing Heaven. In the study of such schemes, we are on 
intellectual terra firma. There is among the religions of 
the lower races another notable gi'oup of systems, seominj^y 
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in close connection with the first. These display to us a 
heavenly pantheon arranged on the model of an earthly 
political constitution, where the commonalty are crowds of 
human souls and other tribes of world-pervading spirits, 
the aristocracy are great polytheistic gods, and the King is 
the Supreme Deity. To this comparatively intelligible side 
of the subject, a more perplexed and obscure side stands 
contrasted. Among men whose theory of the soul animat- 
ing the body has already led them to suppose a divine spirit 
animating the huge mass of earth or sky, this idea needs 
but a last expansion to become a doctrine of the universe 
as animated by one greatest, all-pervading divinity, the 
World- Spirit. Moreover, where speculative philosophy, 
savage or cultured, grapples with the vast fundamental 
world-problem, the solution is attained by ascending from 
the Many to the One, by striving to discern through and 
beyond the Universe a Fii'st Cause. Let the basis of such 
reasoning be laid in theological ground, then the First 
Cause is realised as the Supreme Deity. In such ways, 
the result of carrj^ing to their utmost limits the animistic 
conceptions which pervade the philosophy of religion, alike 
among low races and high, is to reach an idea of as it were 
a soul of the world, a shaper, animator, ruler of the uni- 
.verse, a Great Spirit. In no small measure, such defini- 
tion answers to that of the highest deity adored by the 
lower races of mankind. As we enter these regions of 
transcendental theology, however, we are not to wonder 
that the comparative distinctness belonging to conceptions 
of lower spiritual beings here fades away. Human souls, 
subordinate nature-spirits, and huge polytheistic nature- 
gods, carry with the defined special functions they perform 
some defined character and figure, but beyond such limits 
form and function blend into the infinite and universal in 
the thought of supreme divinity. To realize this vast idea, 
two especial ways are open, and both are trodden even by un- 
cultured men. The first way is to fuse the attribuU^s of the 
great polytheistic powers into more or less of common person- 



alit}', thus conceiving that, after all, it is the same Highi 
Being who holds up the heavens, shines in the sun, smites 
his foes in the thunder, stands first in the human pedigree as 
the divine ancestor. The second way is to remove the limit 
of theologic speculation into the region of the indeiinlte 
and the inane. An unshaped divine entity looming vast, 
shadowy, and calm bej'ond and over the material world, too 
benevolent or too exalted to need human worship, too huge, 
too remote, too indifferent, too supine, too merely exlstentf 
to concern himself with the petty race of men, — this is 
mystic form or formlessness in which savage and barbi 
tribes have not seldom pictured the Supreme. 

Thus, then, it appears that the theology of the loweri 
races already reaches its climax in conceptions of Supreme 
Deity, and that these conceptions in the savage and barbaric 
world are no copies stamped from one common tj'pe, but 
outlines widely varying among mankind. The degenera- 
tion-theory, in some instances no doubt with justice, may 
claim such beliefs as mutilated and perverted remnants of 
higher religions. Yet for the most part, the development- 
theory is competent to account for them witliout seeking 
their origin in grades of culture higlier than those in which 
they are found existing. Looked upon as products of 
natural religion, such doctrines of divine supremacy seem 
in no way to ti-anacend the powers of the low-cultured mind 
to reason out, nor of the low-cultured imagination to deck 
with mythic fancy. There have existed in times past, and 
do still exist, many savage or barbaric people who hold 
such views of a highest god as they may have attained to 
of themselves, without tlie aid of more cultured nations. 
Among these races. Animism has its distinct and consistent 
outcome, and Polytheism its distinct and consistent com- 
pletion, in the doctrine of a Supreme Deity. 

The native religions of South America and the West 
Indies display a well-marked series of types. The primacy 
of tlie Sun was long ago well stated by the Moluches when 
a Jesuit missionary preached to them, and they re^liudi 
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" Till this hour, we ijever knew nor acknowledj»ed an3'thing 
greater or better than the Sun.** ^ So when a later mis- 
sionary argued with the chief of the Tobas, " My god is 
good and punishes wicked people/* the chief replied, " My 
God (the Sun) is good likewise ; but he punishes nobody, 
satisfied to do good to all." ' In various manifestations, 
moreover, there reigns in native faiths a supreme being 
whose characteristics are those of the Heaven-god. It 
is thus with the Tamoi of the Guaranis, that beneficent 
deity worshipped in his blended character of ancestor of 
mankind and ancient of heaven, lord of the celestial 
paradise." ' It is so with the highest deity of the Arauca- 
nians, Pillan the Thunder or the Thunderer, called also 
Huenu-Pillan or Heaven-Thunder, and Vuta-gen or Great 
Being. "The universal government of Pillan," says 
Molina, " is a prototype of the Araucanian polity. He is 
the great Toqui (Governor) of the invisible world, and as 
such has his Apo-Ulmenes, and his Ulmenes, to whom he 
entrusts the administration of affairs of less importance. 
These ideas are certainly very rude, but it must be acknow- 
ledged that the Araucanians are not the only people who 
have regulated the things of heaven by those of the earth."* 
A different but not less characteristic type of the Supreme 
Deity is placed on record among the Caribs, a beneficent 
power dwelling in the skies, reposing in his own happi- 
ness, careless of mankind, and by them not honoured nor 
adored.* 

The theological history of Peru, in ages before the 
Spanish conquest, has lately had new light thrown on it by 
the researches of Mr. Markham. Here the student comes 
into view of a rivalry full of interest in the history of 
barbaric religion, the rivalry between the Creator and 

* Dobrizhotfer, 'Abipones/ voL IL p. 89. 

« Hutchinson, 'Chaco Ind/ in *Tr. Eth. Soc'vol. iil p. 827. 
■ D'Orbii^y, * L* Homme Am^ricain,* voL ii. p. 819. 

* Molina, * Hist of Chili,' voL iL p. 84, eto. Compare Febres, ' Diodonario 
Chileflo.' 

* Rochefort, ' lies AntiUes,* p. 416. Musters, < Patagoniui^' p. 170. 
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the divine Sun. The Supreme Deity in the religion of jj 
the Incas was Uiracocha, whose titles were Pachaynchachic.r 
' Teacher of the World,' and Pachacamac, ' Creator of thi 
World.' The Sun (with whom was coupled hia sister-wife ^ 
t]ie Moon) was the divine ancestor, the dawn or origin, the 
totem or lar, of the Inca family. The three great deitiea 
were the Creator, Sun, and Thunder; their images were 
brought out togetlier at gi-eat festivals into the square oi 
Cuzco, llamas were sacnficcd to all tlu-ee, and they could be 
addressed in prayer together, " Creator, and Sun, a 
Thunder, be for ever yomig, multiply the people, and let _ 
them always he at peace." Yet the Thunder and Light- I 
ning was held to come by the command of the Creator, and I 
the following prayer shows clearly that even " our father ^ 
the Sun " was but his creature : — 

" tjixacochal Thou who gaveat bein^ to the Sun, and aft«irwarda 
eaid let thero be day and night. Ijaiee it and C4iu.£e it la sliine, and 
preserve that which thuu host created, that it may give Ught to men. 
Grant this, TJiracooha! 

" Sun ! Thou who art in peace and safety, shine upon us, keep u 
from sickiidEa, and keep ua in health and Huf»ty." 

Among the transitions of rehfrfon, however, it is not strange i 
that a subordinate god, by virtue of his nearer intercoursefl 
and power, should usurp the place of the Supreme Deity. J 
Among the various ti-aces of this taking place under the 
Incas, are traditions of tlie great temple at Cuzco called 
" the Golden Place, the house of the Teacher of the World," 
where Manco Ccapac originally set up a flat oval golden 
plate to signify the Creator; Mayta Ccapac, it is said, re- 
newed the Creator's symbol, but Huascar Inca took it 
down, and set up in its stead in the place of liuuour i 
round golden plate like the sun with rays. The famous^ 
temple itself, Ccuricancha the " Golden Place," was known n 
to the Spaniards as the temple of the Sun ; no wonder that 
the idea has come to he so generally accepted, tliat the Sun 
was the chief god of Peru. There is even on record a 
memorable protest made by one Inca, who dared to deny 
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that the Sun could be the maker of all things, comparing 
liim to a tethered beast that must make ever the same daily 
round, and to an arrow that must go whither it is sent, not 
whither it will. But what availed philosophic protest, even 
from the head of church and state himself, against a state 
church of which the world has seldom seen the equal for 
stiff and solid organization ? The Sun reigned in Peru till 
Pizarro overthrew him, and his splendid golden likeness 
came down from the temple wall to be the booty of a Gasti- 
lian soldier, who lost it in one night at play.^ 

Among rude tribes of the North American continent, 
evidence of the primacy of the divine Sun is not unknown. 
We may perhaps distrust Father Sagard's early identifica- 
tion of Atahocan the Creator with louskeha the Sun. Yet 
Father Hennepin's account of the Sioux worshipping the 
Sun as the Creator is explicit enough, and agrees with the 
argument of the modem Shawnees, that the Sun animates 
everj'thing, and therefore must be the Master of Life or 
Great Spirit.* It is the widespread belief in this Great 
Spirit, whatever his precise nature and origin, that has 
long and deservedly drawn the attention of European 
thinkers to the native religions of the North American 
tribes. True, this is a district in which the native doctrine 
has been at times described by Europeans in exaggerated 
and mistaken terms, converting it into a rude analogue of 
theism, while also the ideas of the Indians themselves came 
to be relnodelled under Christian influence. It has even 



^ ' Narratives of the Kites and Laws of the Tncas,' trans, from the original 
Spanish MSS., and ed. by C. R. Markhara, Hakluyt Soa 1873, p. iz. 6, 16, 
80, 76, 84, 164, etc. The above remarks are based on the early evidence here 
printed for the first time, and on private suggestions for which I am also 
indebted to Mr. Markham. The title Pachacamac has been also considered to 
mean Animator or Soul of the World, camanial create, camacs creator, 
cama>B8oul (note to 2nd ed.). Garciksode la Vega, hb. i., iL a 2, ilL c 20 ; 
Herrera, dec. v. 4 ; Brinton, 'Myths of New World,' p. 177, tee 142 ; Rivero 
and Tschudi, ' Peruvian Antiquities,* ch. viL ; Waiti^ toL It. p. 447 ; J. O. 
MtLller, p. 817, etc 

* Sagard, ' Hist du Canada,* p. 490. Hennepin, ' Yoy dans TAm^rique,** 
p. 802. Gregg, ' Commerce of Prairies,* voL IL p. 287. 
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bL'en thought that the whole doctrine of the Great Sjiirit 
wns borrowed by the sAvages from miBsionaiies and colonists. 
But tliis view will not bear examination. After due allow- 
ance made for mis -rendering of savage answers and impor- 
tation of white men's tbonghts, it can hardly be judged that 
a divine being whose characteristics are often so unlike 
what European intercourse would have suggested, and who 
is beard of b}' such early explorers among such distant 
tribes, could be a deity of foreign origin. The Green- 
landers' Torngarsiik or Great Spirit (his name is an augmen- 
trttive of "torngak" — "spirit") seems no figure derived 
from the religion of Scandinavian colonists, ancient or 
modern. He is the oracular deity whom the angekoks go 
in spirit to consult about sickness and weather and sport, 
and to whose summer-land beneath the sea Greenland souls 
hope to descend at death. Imperfectly defined by native 
theologians, thought to be beneficent and therefore scarcely 
worshipped, he so clearly held his place as supreme deity 
in the native mind, that, as Cranz the missiouarj' relates, 
many Greenlanders heaiTng of God and his almighty 
power were apt to fall on the idea that it was their Tom- 
garsuk who was meant.^ In like manner, Algonquin In- 
dians, early in the 17th century, hearing of the white man's 
Deity, identified him with one known to their own native 
belief, Atahocan the Creator. When Le Jeune the mis- 
sionary talked to them of an almighty creator of heaven 
and earth, they began to say to one another, " Atahocan, 
Atahocan, it is Atahocan !" The traditional idea of such 
a being seems indeed to have lain in utter m}'thic vagueness 
in their thoughts, for they had made his name into a verb, 
" Nitatahocan," meaning, "I tell a iahle, an old fancifiil 
storj." ' 

The Great Spirit of the North American Indians is 
especially known to us in name and nature as the Kitchi 

' Crani, ' Grtiiland," p. 293. 

' Le Jeune in ' Kul. dea JisnitDi dtti* li Nonvells Fnmo«,' 1083, p. IS j 
leSl, p. 18. 
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^[anitu of the Ojibwas and other Algonquin tribes. In late 
times, Schoolcraft represents this deity as a pantheistic Soul 
of the Universe, inhabiting and animating all things, re- 
cognized in rocks and trees, in cataracts and clouds, in 
thunder and lightning, in tempest and zephyr, becoming 
incarnate in birds and beasts as titular deities, existing in 
the world under every possible form, animate and inani- 
mate.^ Whether the Red Indian mind even in modem 
times really entertained this extreme pantheistic scheme, 
we may well doubt. In early times of American discovery, 
the records show a quite different and more usual concep- 
tion of a supreme deity. Among the more noteworthy of 
these older documents are the following. Jacques Cartier, 
in his second Canadian voyage (1535) speaks of the people 
having no valid belief in God, for they believe in one whom 
they call Cudouagni, and say that he often speaks with 
them, and tells them what the weather will be ; they say 
that when he is angry with them he casts earth in their 
eyes. Thevet's statement somewhat later is as follows : 
" As to their religion, they have no worship or prayer to 
God, except that they contemplate the new moon, called in 
their language Osannaha, saying that Andouagni calls it 
thus, sending it little by little to advance or retard the 
waters. For the rest, they fully believe that there is a 
Creator, greater than the Sun, the Moon,*and the Stars, 
and who holds all in his power. He it is whom they call 
Andouagni, without however having any form or method of 
prayer to him.* In Virginia about 1586, we leani from 
Heriot that the natives believed in many gods, which they 
call "mantoac," but of different sorts and degrees, also 
that there is one chief god who first made other principal 
gods, and afterwards the sun, moon, and stars as petty 
gods. In New England, in 1622, Winslow says that they 

' Schoolcraft, ' Indian Tribes,* part L p. 15. 

' Cartier, * Relation;' Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 212; Lescarbot, 'Nonvelle 
France,* p. 613. Thevet, ' Singularitez de la France Antarctiqne,* Paris, 
1558, ch. 77. See also J. G. MuUer, p. 102. Andouagni is perhaps a mia- 
copied form of CudooagnL Other forms, Cadrungni, etc, occar. 
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believe, as do the Virginians, in many divine powers, yet of 
(me above all the rest; tlje Mas sacliu setts chU tlieir great 
god Kiehtan, who made all the other gods ; he dwells far 
westerly above the heavens, whither all good men go when 
they die ; " They never saw Kidttan, but ihey hold it a 
great charge antl dutie, that one age teach another ; and to 
liim they make feasts, and cry and sing for plcntie and 
victorie, or anything is good." Briiiton's etj-molofry is 
plausible, that this Kiehtan is Biraply the Great Spirit 
(Kittanitowit, Great Living Spirit, an Algonquin word com- 
pounded of " Kitta "—great ; "mimito" — spirit; "wit" — 
termination indicating life). Another famous native Ameri- 
can name for the supreme deity is Oki. Captain Jolrn 
Smith, the hero of the colonization of Virginia in 1607, he 
who was befriended by Pocahontas, "La Belle Sanvage," 
thus describes the religion of the country, and especially of 
her tribe, the Powhatans : " There is yet in Virginia no 
place discovered to be so Savage in which they haue not a 
Religion, Deer, and Bow and Arrowes. All things that 
are able to doe them hurt beyond their prevention, they 
adore with their kinde of divine worship ; as the fire, water, 
lightning, thunder, our Ordnance peeces, horses, Ac. But 
their chiefe god they worship is the Devill. Him tliey call 
Okee, and seme him more of feare than loue. They say 
they haue conference with him, and fashion themselves us 
neare to bis shape as they can imagine. In their Temples 
they haue his image evill favouredly carved, and then 
painted and adorned with chaines of copper, and beads, and 
covered with a skin in such maimer as the deformities may 
well suit with such a God." ' This quaint account deserves 
to he quoted at length as an example of the judgment which 
a half-educated and whole-prejudiced Em-opean is apt to 
pass on savage deities, which from his point of view ae«m 
of simply diabolic nature. It is known from other sources 
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that Oki, a word Jipparently meaning that which is " above,*' 
was in fact a general name for spirit or deity. We may 
judge the real belief of these Indians better from Father 
Brebeuf's description of the Heaven-god, cited here in a 
former chapter : they imagine in the heavens an Oki, that 
is, a Demon or power ruling the seasons of the year, and 
controlling the winds and waves, a being whose anger they 
fear, and whom they call on in making solemn treaties.^ 
The longer rude tribes of America have been in contact 
with European belief, the less confidently can we ascribe to 
purely native sources the theologic schemes their religions 
have settled into. Yet the Creeks towards the end of the 
last century preserved some elements of native faith. They 
believed in the Great Spirit, the Master of Breath (a being 
whom Bartram represents as a soul and governor of the 
universe) : to him they would address their frequent prayers 
and ejaculations, at the same time paying a kind of homage 
to the sun, moon, and stars, as the mediators or ministers 
of the Great Spirit, in dispensing his attributes for their 
comfort and well-being in this life.* In our own day, among 
the wild Comanches of the prairies, the Great Spirit, their 
creator and supreme deity, is above Sun and Moon and 
Earth ; towards him is sent the first puif of tobacco-smoke 
before the Sun receives the second, and to him is offered 
the first morsel of the feast.* 

Turning from the simple faiths of savage tribes of North 
America, to the complex religion of the half-civilized 
Mexican nation, we find what we might naturally expect, 
a cumfirous polytheism complicated by mixture of several 
national pantheons, and beside and beyond this, certain 
appearances of a doctrine of divine supremacy. But these 

> Brebeaf in *ReL des J^.' 1686, p. 107 ; see above, p. 255. Brinton, p. 
47 ; Sagard, p. 494 ; J. 6. Miiller, p 103. For other mention of a Supreme 
Deity among North American tribes see Joutel, 'Journal da Voyage, eto. 
Paris, 1713, p. 224 ^Louisiana); Sproat in 'Tr. Eth. Soo.* voL T. p. 25t 
(Vancouver's I.). 

* Bartram in <Tr. Amer. Eth. Soo.' vol iii. pp. 20, 28. 

* Schoolcraft, ' Ind. Tribes,* part ii. p. 127. 
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doctrines seem to Iiave been spoken of moie definitely than 
the evidence warrants. A remarkable native development 
of Mexican theism must be admitted, in so far as we may 
receive the native historian Ixtlilxochitl's account of the 
worship paid hy Nezahunlcoyotl, the poet-king of Tezcuco, 
to the invisible supreme Tloquc Nahuaque, he who has all 
in him, the canse of causes, in whose star-roofed pyramid 
Btood no idol, and who there received no bloody sacrifice, 
but only flowers and incense. Yet it would have been 
more satisfactory were the stories told by this Aztec pune- 
gjTiBt of hia royal ancestor confirmed by other records. 
Traces of divine supremacy in Mexican religion are espe- 
cially associated with Tezeatlipoca, " Shining Mirror," a 
deity who seems in his original nature the Sun-god, and 
thence by expansion to have become the aoul of the world, 
creator of heaven and earth, lord of all thiugs. Supreme 
Deity. Such conceiitions may in more or less measure 
have arisen in native thought, but it should be pointed oat 
that the remarkable Aztec religious formulas collected by 
Snhiigun, in which the deity Tezeatlipoca is so prominent 
a figure, show traces of Christian admixture in their mate- 
rial, as well as of Cbrietinn influence in their style. For 
instance, all students of Mexican antiquities know the 
behef in Mictlan, the Hades of the dead. But when one 
of these Aztec prayer- formulas (concerning aui-icular con- 
fession, the washing away of sins, and a new birth) makes 
mention of sinners being plunged into a lake of intolerable 
misery and torment, the introduction of an ideft so obviously 
European condemns the composition as not purely native. 
The question of the actual developments of ideas ver^ng on 
pantheism or theism, among the priests and philosophers 
of native Mexico, is one to be left for further criticism.' 

In the islands of the Pacific, the idea of Supreme Deity 
u especially manifested in that great mythologic divini^ of 

• Preacott, ' Mr>ico,' bool i. ch. vi. Snlincun, ' Hist, de Sueva Eopofin,' 
lib. vi. in Kin|{?biiriingh. vol. t. ; Tiirqin'madn, ' Kloiiarq. Ind ' lib. x. c 14, 
Waitz, vol iv. p. lie; J. G. MflUpr, p. 821, Bto. 
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the Polynesian race, whom the New Zealanders call Tan- 
garoa, the Hawaiians Kanaroa, the Tongans and Samoans 
Tangaloa, the Georgian and Society islanders Taaroa. 
Students of the science of religion who hold polytheism to 
be but the mis-development of a primal idea of divine 
unity, which in spite of corruption continues to pervade it, 
might well choose this South Sea Island divinity as their 
aptest illustration from the savage world. Taaroa, says 
Moerenhout, is their supreme or rather only god ; for all 
the others, as in other known polytheisms, seem scarcely 
more than sensible figures and images of the infinite attri- 
butes united in his divine person. The following is given 
as a native poetic definition of the Creator. " He was ; 
Taaroa was his name ; he abode in the void. No earth, no 
sky, no men. Taaroa calls, but nought answers ; and alone 
existing, he became the universe. The props ai'e Taaroa ; 
the rocks are Taaroa ; the sands are Taaroa ; it is thus he 
himself is named." According to Ellis, Taaroa is described 
in the Leeward Islands as the eternal parentless uncreate 
Creator, dwelling alone in the highest heaven, whose bodily 
form mortals cannot see, who after intervals of innumerable 
seasons casts off his body or shell and becomes renewed. 
It was he who created Hina his daughter, and with her aid 
formed the sky and earth and sea. He founded the world 
on a solid rock, which with all the creation he sustains by 
his invisible power. Then he created the ranks of lesser 
deities such as reign over sea and land and air, and govern 
peace and war, and preside over physic and husbandry, and 
canoe-building, and roofing, and theft. The version from 
the Windward Islands is that Taaroa's wife was the rock, 
the foundation of all things, and she gave birth to earth and 
sea. Now, fortunately for our understanding of this myth, 
the name of Taaroa's wife, with whom he begat the lesser 
deities, was taken down in Tahiti in Captain Cook's time. 
She was a rock called Papa, and her name plainly suggests 
her identity with Papa tlie Earth, the wife of Bangi the 
Heaven in the New Zealand myth of Heaven and Earth, 
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the great first parents. If this inference be just, then r 
seems that Taaroa the Creator is no personification of ■ 
primaeval the is tic idea, but simply the divine person! 
Heaven transformed into the supreme Heaven-god. Thui 
when Turner gives tlie Samoan myths of Tangaloa in hea- ' 
Yen presiding over the production of the earth from beneath 
the waters, or throwing down from the sky rocks which are 
now islands, the classic name by which he calls him is tliat 
which rightly describes his nature and mythic origin — 
Tangaloa, the Polj-nesian Jupiter. Yet in island district 
niter district, we find the name of the mighty heavenly 
creator given to other and lesser mythic beings. In Tahiti, 
the manes-worshipper's idea is applied not only to lesser 
deities, but to Taaroa the Creator himself, whom some 
niaintauied to be but a man deified after death. In the 
New Zealand mythology, Taugaroa figures on the one hand 
us Sea-god and father of fish and reptiles, on the other as 
the misehievous caves-dropping god who reveals secrets. 
In Tonga, Tangaloa was god of artificers and arts, and hia 
priests were carpenters ; it was he who went forth to fish,,, 
and dragged up the Tonga iahmds from the bottom of thai 
sea. Here, then, he corresponds with Maui, and indew 
Tangaroa and Maui are found blending in Polynesia even] 
to full identification. It is neither easy nor safe to fis 1 
definite origin the Protean shapes of South Sea mythologyj 
but on the whole the native myths are apt to embody Ci 
ideas, and as the idea of the Sun preponderates in Maui, s 
the idea of the Heaven in Taaroa,' In the Fiji Islands,! 
whose native mythology is on the whole distinct from that 
of Polynesia proper, a strange weird figure takes the 8U-1 
preme place among the gods. His name is Ndengei, thfti 
serpent is his shrine, some traditions represent him with i 

' Moerenhaut. 'Yoj. anx Ilea daOrondOcdiin,' vol, i. pp. ilS, 137. 
' Poljn. Rea.' »oL i. p. 321, etc J. B. For~ter, ' Voynwe round Uie World«4 
pj. fi4U, 6e7. Grey, ' Foljn, Myth." p. 6. Taylor, ' Kew Zenliind,' "'" 
we above, vol. L ft. Hm. Turner, 'PolynesiB,' p. 214. Muriner, 

L pp. IIS, 121. Bohinen, ' WkaderaBgen dar NuucvDldudcx, 
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6erpent*8 head and body and the rest of him stone. H« 
passes a monotonous existence in his gloomy cavern, feeling 
no emotion nor sensation, nor any appetite but hunger ; he 
takes no interest in any one but Uto, his attendant, and 
gives no sign of life beyond eating, answering his priest, 
and changing his position from one side to the other. No 
wonder Ndeugei is less worshipped than most of the inferior 
gods. The natives have even made a comic song about 
him, where he talks with his attendant, Uto, who has been 
to attend the feast at Bakiraki, where Ndengei has espe- 
cially his temple and worship. 

Ndengei, ** Have you been to the sharing of food to-day P " 

Uto, " Tea : and turtles formed a part ; but only the under- 

shell was shared to us two.*' 
Ndengei. ** Indeed, Uto I This is very bad. How is it ? We made 

them men, placed them on the earth, gave them food, 

and yet they share to us only the under-shell. Uto, 

how is this ? " * 

The native religion of Africa, a land pervaded by the doc- 
trines of divine hierarchy and divine supremacy, aflFords apt 
evidence for the problem before us. The capacity of the 
manes-worshipper s scheme to extend in this direction may 
be judged from the religious speculations of the Zulus, 
where we may trace the merging of the First Man, the 
Old-Old-One, Unkulunkulu, into the ideal of the Creator, 
Thunderer, and Heaven-god.^ If we examine a collection 
of documents illustrating the doctrines of the West African 
races lying between the Hottentots on the south and the 
Berbers on the north, we may fairly judge their conceptions, 
influenced as these may have been by foreign intercourse, 
to be nevertheless for the most part based on native ideas 
of the personal Heaven.^ Whether they think of their 

» WilUams, « Fiji,' voL I p. 217. 

' Callaway, * Keiigion of Amazulu,' part i. Fee ante, pp. 110, 818. 

• See e»i>ecially Waitz, vol. it p. 1(57, etc. ; J. L. WiUon, • W. Afr.' pp. 
209, 887 ; Bosman, Mnugo Park, etc Comp. Ellis, * Madagascar,* tuL L p. 
890. 
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supreme deity as actively pen'ading and govemiug Ms uni- 
verse, or as acting through his divine eubordinatea, ot 
retiring from his creation and leaving the lesser spirits to j 
work their will, he is always to their minds the celestial i 
ruler, the Heaven-god. Examples may be cited, each in its 
way full of instruction. In the mind of the Gold-coast 
negro, tendencies towards theistic religion seem to have been 
mainly developed through the idea of Nyongmo, the personal 
Heaven, or its animating personal deity. Heaven, wide- 
arching, rain-giving, light -giving, who has been and ia and 
shall be, is to him the Supreme Deity. The sky is Ny- 
ongmo's creature, the clouds are his veil, the stars his face- 
oiuaments. Creator of all things, and of their animating 
powera whose chief and elder he is, he sits in majestic rest 
surrounded by his children, the. wongs, the spirits of the 
air who serve him and represent him on earth. Though 
men's worship is for the most part paid to these, reverence ■ 
is also given to Nj-ongmo, the Eldest, the Highest. Every j 
day, said a fetish-man, we see how the gi'nss and com and J 
trees spring forth by the rain and sunshine that Nyongmo | 
sends, how should he not be tlie Creator ? Again, the j 
mighty Heaven-god, far removed from man and seldoi 
roused to interfere in earthly interests, is the type on wliich I 
the Guinea negros may have modelled their thoughts of a J 
Highest Deity who has abandoned the control of his world I 
to lesser and evil spirits.' The religion of another district I 
seems to show clearly the train of thought by which such 1 
ideas may be worked out. Among the Kimbunda race of I 
Congo, Suku-Vakimge is the highest being. He takes Httle | 
interest in mankind, leaving the real government of the J 
world to the good and evil kilulu or spirits, into whose ranks I 
the souls of men pass at deatlt. Now in that there are more ] 
had spirits who torment, than good who favour living n 
human misery would he unbearable, were it not that from j 

' Rleinlinuser, 'Kclijrion den Nrgi'rn,' in ' Ung. der Miss.' Baaal, 1858, J 
No. 2, |i. 128. J. L. Wilson, ' W. Air." pp, Oi, 20S [ Konur, • GninBt,* p. 1 
12. Sea also WtiUt, toL ii. pp. 171. 419. 



time to time Suku-Vakange, enraged Ht tlie wickedness of 
the evil Rpirits, terrlfiea them with thunder, and punishes 
the more obstinate with his thunderbolts. Then he returns 
to rest, and lets the kilulu rule again.' Who, we may ask, 
is this divinity, calm and indiflerent save when his wrath 
bursts forth in storm, but the Heaven himself ? The rela- 
tion of the Supreme Deity to the lesser gods of polytheism 
is gniphically put in the following passage, where an American 
missionary among the Yorubas describes the relation of 
Oloning, the Lord of Heaveu, to his lesser deities (orisa), 
iiinong whom the chief are the androgynous Obatahi, repre- 
senting the reproductive power of nature, and Shango the 
Thunder-god. "The doctrine of idolatry prevalent in 
Yoruba appears to be derived by analogy from the form and 
customs of the civil government. There is but one king in 
the nation, and one God over the universe. Petitioners to 
the king approach bun through the intervention of his 
servants, courtiers, and nobles: and the petitioner con- 
ciliates the courtier whom he employs by good words and 
presents. In Uke manner no man can directly approach 
God; but the .\Imighty himself, they say, has appointed 
various kinds of orisas, who are mediators and intercessors 
between himself and mankind. No sacrifices are made to 
God, because he needs nothing ; but the orisas, being much 
like men, are pleased with offerings of sheep, pigeons, and 
other things. They conciliate the orisa or mediator that he 
may bless them, not in his own power, but in the power of 
God."' 

Rooted as they are in the depths of nature-worship, the 
doctrines of the supreme Sun and Heaven both come to the 
sui-face again in the native reU^ons of Asia. The divine 
Sun holds his primacy distinctly enough among the rude 
indigenous tribes of India. Although one sect of the 
Khonds of Orissa especially direct their worship to Tari 
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Penim the Earth -goddess, yet even thej' agree theoreticallj 
with the sect who wtirship Bum Pennu or Bella Peniiu, 
Light-god or Sun-god, in giving to him supremRcy above 
the manes-gods and nature-gods, snd nil spiritual powers.' 
Among the Kol tribes of Bengal, the apkiiuwledged primate 
of all classes of divinities la the beneficent supreme deity, 
Sing-bonga, Sun-god. Among some Munda tribes his 
authority is 80 real that they wiU appeal to him for help 
where recourse to minor deities has failed ; while among the 
Santala his cultus has so dwindled away that he receives less 
practical worship than his malevolent inferiors, and is scarce 
honoured with more than nominal dignity and an ocuasionnl 
feast,' These are rude tribes who, so far as we know, have 
never been other than rude tribes. The Japanese are a 
oompai'atively civilized nation, one of those so instructive to 
the student of culture from the stubborn conservatism with 
■which they have consecrated by traditional reverence, and 
kept up by state authority, the religion of their former 
barbarism. This is the Kami-reliKion, Spirit-religion, the 
remotely ancient fjiith of divine spirits of ancestors, nature- 
epirita, and polj-theistic gods, which still holds official place 
by the side of the imported Buddliism and Confucianism. 
In this ancient faith the Sun-god is supreme. He is " Ama- 
terasu oho Kami," the "heaven-enlightening great Spirit." 
Below him stand all lesser kamis or spirits, throu^'h whom, 
as mediators, guardians, and protectors, worship is paid by 
men. The Sun-god's race, as in Peru, is the royal family, 
and his spirit animates the rcigninL' i-uler, the Son of 
Heaven. Kempfer, in his 'History of .Japan,' written early 
in the 18th century, showed how absolutely the divine Tensio 
Dai Sin was looked upon as ruler of the minor powers, by 
his mention of the Japanese tenth month, called the "god- 
less month," because then tlie lesser gods are considered to 
be away from their temples, gone to pay their annaal 
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homage to their celestial Dairi. He describes, as it was in 
his time, the great Japanese place of pilgrimage, Ysse, the 
home of Tensio Dai Sin. There may be seen the small 
cavern in a hill near the sea, where he once hid himself, 
depriving the world, sun, and stars of their light, and thus 
showing himself to be lord of light and supreme above all 
gods. Within his small ancient temple hard by, there are 
to be seen round the walls pieces of cut white paper, symbols 
of purity, and in the midst nothing but a polished metal 
mirror, emblem of the aU-seeing eye of this great god.^ 

Over the vast range of the Tatar race^, it is the type of 
the supreme Heaven that comes prominently into view. 
Nature-worshippers in the extreme sense, these rude tribes 
conceived their ghosts and elves and demons and great 
powers of the earth and air to be, like men themselves, 
within the domain of the divine Heaven, almighty and all- 
encompassing. To trace the Samoyed*s thought of Num 
the personal Sky passing into vague conceptions of pervad- 
ing deity ; to see with the Tunguz how Boa the Heaven- 
god, unseen but all-knowing, kindly but indiflFerent, has 
divided the business of his world among such lesser powers 
as sun and moon, earth and fire ; to discern the meaning of 
the Mongol Tengri, shading from Heaven into Heaven-god, 
and thence into god or spirit in general ; to follow the 
records of Heaven-worship among the ancient Turks and 
Hiong-nu ; to compare the supremacy among the Lapps of 
Tiermes, the Thunderer, with tlie supremacy among the 
Finns of Jumala and Ukko, the Heaven-god and heavenly 
Grandfather — such evidence seems good ground for Castreiis 
argument, that the doctrine of the divine Sky underlay the 
first Turanian conceptions, not merely of a Heaven-god, but 
of a highest deity who in after ages of Christian conversion 
blended into the Christian God.' Here, again, we may have 

> Siebold, * Nippon,' part y. p. 9. Kempfer, 'Japan,' ch. li in Pinkerton, 
yoL yii. Wuttke, *Gesch. d. Heidenthums,* part ii. p. 220. 

* Castrt^n, * Finn. Myth.' p. 1, etc Klemm, 'Cultnr-Gosch.' yol. iii. p. 
101. Samoiedia in * Pinkerton,* yoL L p. 631. Geoigi, Beire im Robs. Koioh.' 
voL L p. 275. 
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tlie advfintiige of 8tud3'ing among a cultured racet be 8urvi« ' 
val of religion from ruder ancient times, kept up by otSdol 
ordinance. The state religion of China ia in its dominant 
doctrine the worship of Tien, Heaven, identified with Shang- 
ti, the Emperor -above, next to whom stands Tu, Eiirthj J 
while below them are worshipped great nature -spirits aadS 
ancestors. It is possible that tliis faith, as Professor Klax" 
Miiller argues, may be ethnologically and even linguistically 
part and parcel of the general Heaven -worship of the 
Turanian tribes of Siberia, At any rate, it is identical with 
it in its primary idea, the adoration of the supreme Heaven. 
Dr. Legge charges Confucius with an inclination to sub- 
stitute in bis religious teaching the name of Tien, Heaven, 
for that known to more ancient religion and used in mors. J 
ancient books, Shang-ti, the personal ruling Deity. But ife J 
seems rather that the sage vas in fact upholding the tradi- 
tions of the ancient faith, thus a<:ting according to tbe 
character on which he prided himself, that of a transmitter 
and not a maker, a preserver of old knowledge, not a new 
revealer. It is in accordance with the usual course of 
tbeologic development, for the divine Heaven to reign in 
rude mythologic rehgion over the lesser spirits of tlie world, 
before the childlike poetic thought passes into tlie states- 
man's conception of a Celestial Emperor. As Flath well 
remarks, " It belongs to the Cliiuese system that all nature 
is animated by spirits, and that all these follow one order. 
As the Chinese cannot think of a Chinese Empire with an 
Emperor only, and without the host of vassal princes and 
officials, so be cannot think of tlie Upper Emperor without 
the host of spirits." Developed in a different line, the idea 
of a supreme Heaven comes to pervade Chinese philosophy 
and ethics as a general expression of fate, ordinance, duty. 
" Heaven's order is nature " — " The wise man readily awaits 
Heaven's command" — " Mjin must first do bis o*n part; 
when be has done all, then he can wait for Heaven to com- 
plete it " — " All state officers are Heaven's workmen, and 
represent him" — "How does Heaven spenk? Tbe four 
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seasons have their courae, the hnndred tilings arise, wliat 
Bpesks he ? " — " No, Heitven speaks not ; by the courae of 
events he makes himself understood, no more." ' 

These stray scraps from old Chinese literature are intel- 
ligible to European ears, for our Aryan race has indeed 
worked out religious ideas from tlje like source and almost 
in the like directions. The Samoyed or Tungu;: Henven- 
god had hia analogue in Dyu, Heaven, of the Vedi'J hymns. 
Once meaning the aky, and the sky personified, this Zeoa 
came to mean far more than mere heaven in the minds of 
Greek poets and philosophers, when it rose toward " that 
conception which in sublimity, brightness, and infinity 
transcended all others as much as the bright blue sky 
transcended all other things visible upon earth." At the 
lower level of mythic religion, the ideal process of shaping 
the divine world into a monarchic constitution was worked 
out by the ancient Greeks, on tlie same simple plan as among 
such barbarians as the Kols of Chota-Nugpur or the Gallas 
of Abyssinia ; Zeus is King over Olympian gods, and below 
these again are marshalled the crowded ranks of demigods, 
heroes, demons, nymphs, ghosts. At the higher level of 
theologic speculation, exalted thoughts of universal cause 
and being, of physical and moral law, took personality under 
the name of Zeus. It is in direct derivation along this 
historic line, that the classical heaven-cultus still asserts 
itself in song and pageant among us, in that quaintest of 
quaint survivals, the factitious religion of the Italian Opera, 
where such worship as artistic ends require is still addressed 
to the divine Cielo. Even in our daily talk, colloquial ex- 
pressions call up befoie the mind of the ethnographer out- 
lines of remotest religious history. Heaven grants, forbids, 
blesses still in phrase, as heretofore in fact. 

Vast and difficult as is the research into the full scope 
and history of the doctrine of supremacy among the higher 

' Flath, ' ReL der Alten Cliinesen,' part L p. 16, etc. See Max Miktlci, 
'Lecture»nn Seieiicoof Ruligion, No. III. in 'Fruer's Mag.' 18^0. Legge. 
'Cniifuc'Lus,' p, 100. 
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nations, it mn}- be at le&st seen tlint helpful chiee exist ti^ 
lead the explorer. The doctrine of mighty nature-spirits, 
inhnbiting and controlling sky and earth and sea, seems to 
expand in Asia into such ideas as that of Miihatman the 
Great Spirit, Paramatmau the Higliest Spirit, taking per-J 
soiinlity as Brahma the all-pervading universal soul'- 
Europe into philosophic conceptions of which a grand typa^ 
stands out in Kepler's words, that the uniyerse is a harmo- 
nious whole, whose soul is God. There is a saying of 
Comte's that throws strong light upon tliis track of specula- 
tive theology: he declareH that the conception among the 
ftncients of the Soul of the Univei-se, the notion that the 
earth is a vast living animal, and in our own time, the 
obscure pantheism which is so rife among German meta- 
physicians, are only fetishism generalized and made syste- 
matic* Polytheism, in its inextricable confusion of the 
persons and functions of the great divinities, and in its 
assignment of the sovereignty of the world to a supreme 
being who combines in himself the attributes of several such 
minor deities, tends toward the doctrine of fundamental 
unity. Max Miiller, in a lecture on the Veda, has ^ven 
the name of knthenotheism to the doctriue of divine unity . 
in diversity which comes into view in these insti-uctiv«[J 
lines: — 

" Indiam Mitram Yai-unam Agnim Utut atho 

divyuh sa suparnn OanitmAn : 

Ii!kam Bad vipi& Imhii'Iha vadanti Agnim 

Yamam Mfttari^v&aain aliuh." 

" They call him Indra. Mitj'a. Varima. Agni ; thon ho is the beailii 
lifiil-winged heavenly Oarulmat: That which is One the wise oallikf 
in divei'H maDners; they call it Agni, Yama, Mfttari5van," ' 



■ See Colsbroobe, ' Eisaya,' *ot. ii. Wuttke, 'Heidsutbum.'pait Lp. SSL | 
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The figxii'e of the supreme deity, be he Heaven-god, Sun* 
god. Great Spirit, beginning ahready in savage thought to 
take the form and function of a divine ruler of the world, 
represents a conception which it becomes the age-long work 
of systematic theology to develope and to define. Thus in 
Greece arises Zeus the highest, greatest, best, '' who was 
and is and shall be," " beginning and chief of all things," 
*' who rules over all mortals and immortals," '* Zeus the god 
of gods."^ Such is Ahura Mazda in the Persian faith, 
among whose seventy-two names of might are these : Crea- 
tor, Protector, Nourisher, Holiest Heavenly One, Healing, 
Priest, Most Pure, Most Majestic, Most Knowing, Most 
Ruling at Will.* There may be truth in the assertion that 
the esoteric religion of ancient Egypt centred in a doctrine 
of divine unity, manifested through the heterogeneous crowd 
of popular deities.' It may be a hopeless task to disentangle 
the confused personalities of Baal, Bel, and Moloch, and no 
antiquaiy may ever fully solve the enigma how far the divine 
name of El carried in its wide range among the Jewish and 
other Semitic nations a doctrine of divine supremacy.* The 
great Syro-Phoenician kingdoms and religions have long since 
passed away into darkness, leaving but antiquarian relics to 
vouch for their former might. Far other has been the 
history of their Jewish kindred, still standing fast to their 
ancient nationality, still upholding to this day their patri- 
archid religion, in the midst of nations who inherit from 
the faith of Israel the belief in one God, highest, almighty, 
who in the beginning made the heavens and the earth, whose 
throne is established of old, who is from everlasting to 
everlasting. 

Before now bringing these researches to a close, it will be 
well to state compactly the reasons for treating the animism 

^ See Welcker, 'Griech. Qdtterlehre/ pp 148, 175. 
' Avesta ; trans, by Spiegel, * Ormazd-Yasht* 12. 

' Wilkinson, * Ancient Kg.' voL iy.ch.xii.; Bunsen, 'Egypt,' ToL It. p. 
825. 

* Moversp 'PhOnizier/ toL L p. 169, etc See Max Mttller, 'Lecture,' 
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of the modern savage world as more or less rep re sen ting tlie 
animism of remotely ancient ranes of mankind. Suvuye 
animism, founded on a doctrine of souls canied to an extent 
fur beyond its limits in the cultivated world, and thence 
expanding to a yet wider doctrine of spiritual beinps ani- 
mating and controlling the universe in all its parts, becomes 
a theorj' of personal causes developed into a general philo- 
sophy of man and nature. As such, it may be reaBon:ibly 
accounted for as the direct product of natural religion, 
using this term according to the sense of its de&nition by 
Willtins: "I call that natural religion, which men might 
know, and should be obliged unto, by the meer principles of 
reason, improved by consideration and experience, without 
the help of revelation,"^ It will scarcely be argued by 
theologians familiar with the religions of savage tribes, tliat 
they lire direct or nearly direct products of revelation, for 
the theology of our time would abolish or modify their 
details till scarce one was left intact. The main issue of 
the problem is tliis, whether aavaj^e animism is a primary 
formation belonging to the lower culture, or whether it con- 
sists, mostly or entirely, of beliefs originating in some 
higher culture, and conveyed by adoption or degradation 
into the lower. The evidence for the first altemntive, 
thou<.'h not amounting to complete demonstration, seems 
reasonably strong, and not met by contrary evidence ap- 
proaching it in force. The animism of the lower tribes, 
self-contained and self-supporting, maintained in close con- 
tact with that direct evidence of the senses on which it 
appears to be originally based, is a system which might 
quite reasonably exist among mankind, had they never anj- 

' Cit«d in Johnion'i Dictionary. Ths term " nitunl religion " ia nari in 
vBrimu and pvvn incnmpntibU aenua. Tliiu Biitler in his ' Ansloj^ ol 
Reliwion, Katural and RcvctI.^ to ihe runstitutioii unl Couree of Namre," 
sigiiiliea by " nitlural religicm " a primeval ayileni wliich li« eipreisly arfCuea 
■o hiiTB \itea Dot reauned out, but laught first bj revelmioD. This s.veUiiti, 
oT whicli the main tcnetii are the 'beliet in on* Ood. the C'reaUr arid Miind 
GiiTpnior or tliB Wurlil. niiil in n future atiite nf niornl relribudOD, differ* in 
tbo eitrems from tha actuat rrligions of tbs lawur himb. 
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wLere risen above the savage condition. Now it does not 
seem that the animism of the higher nations stands in a 
connexion so direct and complete with their mental state. 
It is by no means so closely limited to doctrines evidenced 
by simple contemplation of nature. The doctrines of the 
lower animism appear in the higher often more and more 
modified, to bring them into accordance with an advancing 
intellectual condition, to adapt them at once to the limits of 
stricter science and the needs, of higher faith ; and in the 
higher animism these doctrines are retained side by side 
with other and special beliefs, of which the religions of the 
lower world show scarce a germ. In tracing the course of 
animistic thought from stage to stage of history, instruction 
is to be gained alike from the immensity of change and 
from the intensity of permanence. Savage animism, both 
by what it has and by what it wants, seems to represent the 
earlier system in which began the age-long course of the 
education of the world. Especially it is to be noticed that 
various beliefs and practices, which in the lower animism 
stand firm upon their grounds as if they grew there, in the 
higher animism belong rather to peasants than philosophers, 
exist rather as ancestral relics than as products belonging 
to their age, are falling from full life into survival. Thus 
it is that savage religion can frequently explain doctrines 
and rites of civilized religion. The converse is far less often 
tlie case. Now this is a state of things which seems to 
carry a historical as well as a practical meaning. The 
degradation-theory would expect savages to hold beliefs and 
customs intelligible as broken-down relics of former higher 
civilization. The development-theory would expect civilized 
men to keep up beliefs and customs which have their reason- 
able meaning in less cultured states of society. So far as 
the study of survival enables us to judge between the two 
theories, it seems that what is intelligible religion in the 
lower culture is often meaningless superstition in the higher, 
and thus the development-theory has the upper hand. 
Moreover, this evidence fits with the teaching of prehistoric 



archffiology. Savage life, carrj-ing on into onr own day th« 
life of the Stone Age, may be legitimately claimed as repre- 
senting remotely ancient conditiona of mnnkind, intellectual 
and moral as well as material. If so, a low but progressive 
state of animistic religion occupies a like ground in savage 
and in primitive culture. 

Lastly, a few words of explanation may be offered as to 
the topics which this survt:y has included and excluded. To 
tliose who have been accustomed to find theological subjects 
dealt with on a dogmatic, emotional, and ethical, rather 
than an ethnngrapliic scheme, the present investigation 
may seem misleading, because one-'iideil. This one-sided 
treatment, however, has been adopted with full considera- 
tion. Thus, though the doctrines here examined bear not 
only on the development but the actual truth of religious 
eyatema, I have felt neither able nor willing to enter into 
this greiit argument fully and satisfactorily, while experience 
has shown that to dispose of such questions by an occasional 
dictatorial phrase is one of the most serious of errors. The 
scientific value of descriptions of savage and barbarous 
religions, drawn up by travellers and especially by mission- 
aries, is often lowered by their controversial tone, and by 
the affectation of infallibility with which their relation to 
the absolutely true is settled. There is something pathetic 
in the simplicity with which a narrow student will judge the 
doctrines of a foreign religion by their antagonism or con- 
formity to his own orthodoxy, on points where utter differ- 
ence of opinion exists among the moat learned and enlight- 
ened scholars. The syatematizatiou of the lower religions, 
the reduction of their multifarious details to the few and 
simple ideas of primitive philosophy which form the com- 
mon groundwork of them all, appeared to me an urgently 
needed contribution to the science of religion. This work 
I have carried out to the utmost of my power, and can now 
only leave the result in the hands of other students, whose 
province it is to deal with such evidence in wider schemes 
of argument. Again, the intellectual rather than the emo- 
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tional side of religion has here been kept in view. Even in 
the life of the rudest savage, religious belief is associated 
with intense emotion, with awful reverence, with agonizing 
terror, with rapt ecstasy when sense and thought utterly 
transcend the common level of daily life. How much the 
more in faiths where not only does the believer experience 
such enthusiasm, but where his utmost feelings of love and 
hope, of justice and mercy, of fortitude and tenderness and 
self-sacrificing devotion, of unutterable misery and dazzling 
happiness, twine and clasp round the fabric of religion. 
Language, dropping at times from such words as soul and 
spirit their mere philosophic meaning, can use them in full 
conformity with this tendency of the religious mind, as 
phrases to convey a mystic sense of transcendent emotion. 
Yet of all this religion, the religion of vision and of passion, 
little indeed has been said in these pages, and even that 
little rather in incidental touches than with purpose. Those 
to whom religion means above all things religious feeling, 
may say of my argument that I have written souUessly of 
the soul, and unspirituaUy of spiritual things. Be it so : I 
accept the phrase not as needing an apology, but as ex- 
pressing a plan. Scientific progress is at times most 
furthered by working along a distinct intellectual line, 
without being tempted to diverge from the main object to 
what lies beyond, in however intimate connexion. The 
anatomist does well to discuss bodily structure independ- 
ently of the world of happiness and misery which depends 
upon it. It would be thought a mere impertinence for a 
strategist to preface a dissertation on the science of war, 
by an enquiry how far it is lawful for a Christian man to 
bear weapons and serve in the wars. My task has been 
here not to. discuss Religion in all its bearings, but to 
pourtray in outline the great doctrine of Animism, as found 
in what I conceive to be its earliest stages among the lower 
races of mankind, and to show its transmission along the 
lines of religious thought. 

The almost entire exclusion of ethical questions from 
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this isyesiigation has more than a niere reason of arrange* 
ment. It is due to the very nature of the subject. Td 
some the statement may seem startling, yet the evidence 
seems to justify it, that the relation of morality to religion 
is one that only belongs in its rudiments, or not at all, to 
rudimentary civilization. The comparison of savage and 
civilized religions brings into view, by the side of deep- 
lying resemblance in their philosophy, a deep-lying contrast 
in tlieir practical action on human life. So far as savage 
religion can stand as representing natural religion, the 
popular idea that the moral government of the universe is 
an essential tenet of natui*al religion simply falls to the 
ground. Savage animism is almost devoid of tliat ethical 
element which to the educated modem mind is the very 
mainspring of practical religion. Not, as I have said, that 
morality is absent from the life of the lower races. Without 
a code of morals, the very existence of the rudest tribe 
would be impossible ; and indeed the moral standards of 
even savage races are to no small extent well-defined and 
praiseworthy. But these ethical laws stand on their own 
ground of tradition and public opinion, comparatively in- 
dependent of the animistic beliefs and rites which exist 
beside them. The lower animism is not immoral, it is 
immoral. For this plain reason, it has seemed desirable to 
keep the discussion of animism, as far as might be, separate 
from that of ethics. The general problem of the relation of 
morality to religion is difficult, intricate, and requiring im- 
mense array of evidence, and may be perhaps more profit- 
ably discussed in connexion with the ethnography of morals. 
To justilV their present separation, it will be enough to 
refer in general terms to the accoimts of savage tribes 
whc'se ideas have been little afi'ected bv civilized inter- 
course ; proj^ey caution being used not to trust vague state- 
ments about good and evil, but to ascertain whether these 
are what philosophic moralists would call virtue and vice, 
righteousness and wickedness, or whether they are mere 
personal advantage and disadvantage. The essential con- 
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nexion of theology and morality is a fixed idea in many 
minds. But it is one of the lessons of history that subjects 
may maintain themselves independently for ages, till the 
event of coalescence takes place. In the course of history, 
religion has in various ways attached to itself matters small 
and gi'eat outside its central scheme, such as prohibition of 
special meats, observance of special days, regulation of mar- 
riage as to kinship, division of society into castes, ordinance 
of social law and civil government. Looking at religion 
from a political point of view, as a practical influence on 
human society, it is clear that among its greatest powers 
has been its divine sanction of ethical laws, its theological 
enforcement of morality, its teaching of moral government 
of the universe, its supplanting the " continuance -doctrine " 
of a future life by the ** retribution- doctrine " suppl3dng 
moral motive in the present. But such alliance belongs 
almost wholly to religions above the savage level, not to 
the earlier and lower creeds. It will aid us to see how 
much more the fruit of religion belongs to ethical influence 
than to philosophical dogma, if we consider how the intro- 
duction of the moral element separates the religions of the 
world, united as they are throughout by one animistic 
principle, into two great classes, those lower systems whose 
best result is to supply a crude childlike natural philosophy, 
and those higher faiths which implant on this the law of 
righteousness and of holiness, the inspiration of duty and 
of love. 
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ft%im Vm to bii^ lrT«l» </ C'Tiltimr ; its lower 
pbaoet EthkaJ — ^oe^fio« : iu ori^^iiul Gift-thwiy ; 
tL««rj aud tJt»e A(<bepitioB'tlM»'.47 — MAsser of 
Dcttj— IfjtttTudTn&iidrr to ckiDciit«» fiTiili ■htmiIi 
tkn of n^j«ia.'i9' bj dei-tr or idol ; offering of Uood : 
fire ; ti!iotr&«« — EoMrntki Tnaoler : w/ummytyju of 
— HfintoaJ Transfer: ocuumufitica or trutvfiMnoa of and cf c< 
M.ouwt of Somii ?r -T;ii.-lt.vL frc-xa Cif:-:Li*.:j id 
ixttt^oiiiScaxit a •! foraiid o5<irr'iigt; Mcrificia] haaqafte — AbEkcpaaoB 
tL4'>nr : Mcrifi-.^ <^ cLU'ireci, «tr. — Saenfioe of SnbitiiBljeo ; part ^rr^ 
for wh*>U ; uifisn*jr lif<i: f'^ raj«nor ; «ffizics — Modcn aunii'al of SafTJftna 
in f*jih.tQit and njijdvii— Fa«tinf:, aa a lueana of producing occwTir riiaflB ; 
tta ooarMr fivni Ir>«-«:r :o b:;£L<T '.'ultan;— Drngb naed to frodnoa oottaiT — 
8«or/Ufr a;jd fiu iiiiti"»id f'>r r«.::r>yd£ fiurjKia&fr — OzitWiM^'d-m : its ituansa 
t^i >un-myi:i aul ^U'j-Wonriip ; ra]«» of Eaat and ^tsi as tc Itonal <i 
dend, 1^* ititioii (.i «or Xiii> uni »tru>.turer of teDujile — Lnstrazict} ^j Watir 
azti Flrt ' its tr-i;.-.i:i'^rj fr>>ifi m-tterial to srm^joiic pni^ficanvic : ita 
("iniiexiou wi:h *']ie':.aj «T«btA of life ; ita apf«&raa» asoixg tir Lc<«er 
laeea— L\in\ r^xi'ju oi Dev«)xim cbiidren ; of women : of thcue }*i£lci«U Vt 
bio'.^fch'rti or liie d^siwl — Lnatntion oontinnad at ^'£***^ UroU of C^iava 
— ConcluhioiL 

Religious riteB faU theoretically into two dirisions, 
tboagh these blend in practice. In part, they are ex- 
pressive and 6}inbolic performances, the dramatic utter- 
ance of reli^nouB thought, the gestare-langoage of theology. 
In part, they are means of intercoorse with and inflnence 
on spiritual beings, and as such, their intention is aa 
directly practical as any chemical or mechanical process, 
for doctrine and worship correlate as theory and practice. 
In the science of religion, the study of ceremony has its 
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strong and weak sides. On the one hand, it is generally 
easier to obtain accurate accounts of ceremonies by eye- 
witnesses, than anything like trustworthy and intelligible 
statements of doctrine ; so that very much of our know- 
ledge of religion in the savage and barbaric world consists 
in acquaintance with its ceremonies. It is also true that 
some religious ceremonies are marvels of permanence, 
holding substantially the same form and meaning through 
age after age, and far beyond the range of historic record. 
On the other hand, the signification of ceremonies is not to 
be rashly decided on by mere inspection. In the long and 
varied course in which religion has adapted itself to new 
intellectual and moral conditions, one of the most marked 
processes has aflfected time-honoured religious customs, 
whose form has been faithfully and even servilely kept up, 
while their nature has often undergone transformation. In 
the religions of the great nations, the natural difficulty of 
following these changes has been added to by the sacer- 
dotal tendency to ignore and obliterate traces of the in- 
evitable change of religion from age to age, and to convert 
into mysteries ancient rites whose real barbaric meaning is 
too far out of harmony with the spirit of a later time. The 
embarrassments, however, which beset the inquirer into the 
ceremonies of a single religion, diminish in a larger com- 
parative study. The ethnographer who brings together 
examples of a ceremony from di£ferent stages of culture 
can often give a more rational account of it, than the 
priest, to whom a special signification, sometimes very 
unlike the original one, has become matter of oilhodoxy. 
As a contribution to the theory of religion, with especial 
view to its lower phases as explanatory of the higher, I 
have here selected for ethnographic discussion a group of 
sacred rites, each in its way full of instruction, different as 
these ways are. All have early place and rudimentary 
meaning in savage culture, all belong to barbaric ages, all 
have their representatives within the limits of modem 
Christendom. They are the rites of Prayer, Sacrifice, 



Ftftxng aztd other nethods of AztifimI EcsImt. Qnenla- 
tion, Lostrmdoo. 

Prajer, "the sooTs sxncia^ desire* vuered or nnez- 
pTeased,"* is the ii>i«iitEss of persooAl spirit to personal spirit. 
So &r ss it is Actodulv addr^sss^ tc^ discnaC'odied or deified 

m 

hanukn a<->als, it is sixnplj sn extciisioii of the dailj inter- 
eourse b-rt^een man and man; ^bile the worshipper who 
L>'^kd r«p t> other dirine i^ings^ spiritiLil after the nature of 
his own sz irit. thocigh of plaoe and yower in the nniTerse 
far bevond his own. still Las his mind in a state where 
praj^r is a reas-jz^ble and practical act. So simple and 
f-iHiilLtr ir.deed is the n:i;iire of prater, that its stndv does 
not demand that detail oi tact and anniment which most be 
giren to rites in cimyarison practically insignificant. Tt 
is not indeed to be claimed as an immediate or necessary 
outcome of aniniLstic belief, for especially at low levels of 
civilization there are manv races who distinctlv admit ths? 
er^ist'ir.ce of spirits, but are nv t certainly known to pray to 
them even in thought. Beyond this lower level, however, 
anirni.sm and prayer become more and more nearly conter- 
minous ; and a view of their relation in their earlier stages 
mav be easiest and best srained irom a selection of actual 
prayers taken down word for word, within the limits of 
sava^'e and barbaiic life. These agree with an opinion that 
pra; er aj«|»eared in the religion of the lower culture, but 
that in this its earlier stage it was unethical. The accom- 
plishment of desire is asked for, but dtsire is as yet limited 
to personal advantage. It is at later and higher moral 
levels, that the worshipper begins to add to his entreaty for 
prosperity the claim for htlp toward virtue and against rice, 
and prayer becomes an instrument of monJity. 

In the Papuan Island of Tanna, where the gods are the 
spirits of departed ancestors, and preside over the growth 
of fruits, a prayer after the ofi'ering of first-fruits is spoken 
aloud by the chief who acts as high priest to the silent 
assembly : ** Comi^assionate father ! Here is some food 
for you ; eat it ; be kind to us on account of it ! " Then 
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all shout together.^ In the Samoan Islands, when the 
libation of ava was poured out at the evening meal, the 
head of the family prayed thus : — 

'* Here is ava for yon, O gods I Look kindly towards this family : 
let it prosper and increase ; and let us all be kept in health. Let oar 
plantations be productiye ; let food grow ; and may there be abundance 
of food for us, your creatures. Here is ava for you, our war gods I 
Let there be a strong and numerous people for you in this land. 

'* Here is ava for you, O sailing gods (gods who come in Tongan 
canoes and foreign yessels). Do not come on shore at this place ; but 
be pleased to depart along the ocean to some other land." * 

Among the Indians of North America, the Sioux will say, 
'* Spirits of the dead, have mercy on me ! " then they will 
add what they want, if good weather they say so, if good 
luck in hunting, they say so.^ Among the Osages, prayers 
used not long since to be offered at daybreak to Wohkonda, 
the Master of Life. The devotee retired a little from the 
camp or company, and with affected or real weeping, in loud 
imcouth voice of plaintive piteous tone, howled such prayers 
as these : — " Wohkonda, pity me, I am very poor; give me 
what I need ; give me success against mine enemies, that 
I may avenge the death of my friends. May I be able to 
take scalps, to take horses ! &c." Such prayers might or 
might not have allusion to some deceased relative or friend.^ 
How an Algonquin Indian undertakes a dangerous voyage, 
we may judge from John Tanner's account of a fleet of 
frail Indian bark canoes setting out at dawn one calm morn- 
ing on Lake Superior. We had proceeded, he writes, about 
two hundred yards into the lake, when the canoes all 
stopped together, and the chief, in a very loud voice, ad- 
dressed a prayer to the Great Spirit, entreating him to 
give us a good look to cross the lake. " You/' said he, 

> Turner, < Polynesia,* p. 88 ; see p. 427. 

> Ibid. p. 2(10 ; see 174. See also Ellis, 'Polyn. Ret.' ToL L pu 848. 
Mariner, 'Tonga Is.* vol ii p. 235. 

• Schoolcraft, * Ind. Tribes,' part ill. p. 287. 

* M Coy, ' Baptist Indian Missions,* p. 859. 



" have made tliis lake, and you have made us, youx 
children; you can now cause that the water shall remain 
Bmooth while we pass over in SAl'ety." In tliis manner he 
continued praying for live or ten minutes; he then threw 
into the lake a small quantity of tobacco, in wliich each of 
the canoes followed his example. • A Nootka ludian, pre- 
paring for war, prayed thus: " Great Quahootze, let me 
live, not be sick, find the enemy, not fear him, find him 
asleep, and kill a great many of him." ' There is more 
pathos in thtist; lines from the war-song of a Delaware : — 

" O Great Spirit there above 
Have pity on my children 
And my wife I 

Prevent that they sliall mtmm for mB I 
Let me succeed in this undortokiiig, 
That I way slay my enemy 
And bring home the tokens of victory 
To my dear family and my frieuda 
That wa may rejoice together . . . 
Huve pity on me aud prutoct my life. 
And I will bring thee an oIToring," • 

The following two prayers are among those recorded byl 
Molina, from the memory of aged men who described to 
him the religion of Peru under the Incas, in whose rites 
they had themselves Borne part. The first is addressed to 
the Sun, the second to the World-creator: — 

" O Haa I Thou who hast Batd, let there be Cuzcos uid Tampt 
grant that Iheae thy children may conquer all other peoplo. 
K'Becch thoe that thy childien the TncaB may bo oc)uguerorB alwayi 
fur this haat thou created them.." 

"U conquBvmg UiracorJia 1 Ever present Uiracoch a I Thou wW 
Kt in the ends of the earth without equal ! Thou who gaveet hta a 
valour to men, Buying, ' Let this he a man ! ' atid to woujeii, saying, ' 
'Let Ihia be a woman ! ' Thuu who miideat thorn and gaveat them J 
bemg I Watch over them that they may live in health and peooar J 

' Tanner, "Nartative," p. 48. 

» Briuloii, ' Myllia of New World.' p. 297. 
* Ht>:U»t:lder. - liid. VUlkerHcliarten,' p. 3S1. 
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Thon wbo art in the high, lieayens, and among the olondfl of the 
tempest, grant this with long life, and accept this sacrifice, O Uira- 
cochaI"> 

In Africa, the Zulus, addressing the spirits of their ances« 
tors, think it even enough to call upon them without saving 
what the}' want, taking it for granted that the spirits know, 
80 that the mere utterance " People of our house ! *' is a 
prayer. When a Zulu sneezes, and is thus for the moment 
in close relation to the divine spirits, it is enough for him 
to mention what he wants (" to wish a wish," as our own 
folklore has it), and thus the words "A cow ! ** " Children ! ** 
are prayers. Fuller forms are such as these : ** People of 
our house ! Cattle ! '* — " People of our house ! Good luck 
and health ! " — " People of our house ! Children ! " On 
occasions of ancestral cattle-sacrifice the prayers extend to 
actual harangues, as when, after the feast is over, the head- 
man speaks thus amid dead silence : " Yes, yes, our people, 
who did such and such noble acts, I pray to you — I pray 
for prosperity after having sacrificed this bullock of yours. 
I say, I cannot refuse to give you food, for these cattle 
which are here you gave me. And if you ask food of me 
which you have given me, is it not proper that I should 
give it to you ? I pray for cattle, that they may fill this 
pen. I pray for corn, that many people may come to this 
village of yours, and make a noise, and glorify you. I ask 
also for children, that this village may have a large popula- 
tion, and that your name may never come to an end.** So 
he finishes.' From among the negro races near the equator, 
the following prayers may be cited, addressed to that Su- 
preme Deity whose nature is, as we have seen, more or less 
that of the Heaven-god. The Gold Coast negro would 
raise his eyes to Heaven and thus address him : *' God, 
give me to-day rice and yams, gold and agries, give me 

1 < NarrativeM of Rites and Laws of Tncts,' tr. and ed. by 0. R. Markham, 
p. 81, 33. See also Brinton, p. 298. 

' Callaway, ' Religion of Amnzulu,' pp. 124, 141, 174, 182. * Remarks on 
Zulu lang.' Pietermaritzbuxg, 1870, p. 22. 
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slaves, riches, and health, and that I may he brisk and 
swift ! " the fetish-man will often in the morning take water 
in his mouth and say, " Heaven ! grant that I may have 
something to eat to-day ; " and when giving medicine shown 
him by the fetish, he will hold it up to heaven first, and 
say, "Ata Njongmo ! (Father Heaven !) bless this medicine 
that I now give." The Yebu would say, " God in heaven, 
protect me from sickness and death. God give me happi- 
ness and wisdom ! " ' Wieu the Manganja of Lake Nyoasa 
were offering to the Supreme I>eity a basketful of meal and 
a pot of native beer, that he might give them rain, the 
priestess dropped the meal handful by handful on the ground, 
each time calling, in a high pitched voice, " Hear thou, 
God, and send rain ! " and the assembled people responded, 
clapping their hands sofily and intouing (they always intone 
their prayers) " Hear thou, God ! " ^ 

Typical forms of prayer may he selected in Asia near the 
junction-line of savage and harharic culture. Among the 
Karens of Birma, the Harvest -goddess has offerings made 
to her in a little house in the paddy-field, in which two 
strings are put for her to bind the spirits of any persons 
who may enter her field. Then they entreat her on thie 
wise : " Grandmother, thou guardest my field, thou watchest 
over my plantation. Look out for men entering ; look 
sharp for people coming in. If they come, bind them witli 
this string, tie them with this rope, do not let them go!" 
And at the threshing of the rice they say : " Shake thyself, 
Grandmother, shake thyself. Let the paddy ascend till it 
equals a hill, equals a mountain. Shake thyself. Grand- 
mother, shake thyself!"' The following" are extracts from 
the long-drawn prayers of the Khonds of Orissa : " Boora 
Pennu ! and O Tari Fenou, and all other gods ! (naming 
them). You, Boora Pennu! created us, giving us the 
attribute of hunger ; thence com food was necessary to Ub, 

' WaiU, Tol. ii. p. 169. Stein hauscr, I e. p. 129. 

* Rowley, ' UiiivHTKitles' Miseion to Coiitnd Africa,' p. SIA. 

* Manon, ' Kurt^ns,' L c p. 21S. 
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and thence were necessury producing fields. You gnve ns 
every seed, and ordered us to use bullocks, and to niiike 
ploughs, and to plough. Had we not received this art, we 
might still indeed have existed upon the natural fruits of 
the jungle and the plain, but, in our destitution, we could 
not have performed your worship. Do you, remembering 
this — the connexion betwixt our wealth and your honour — 
grant the prayers which we now offer. In the morning, we 
rise before the light to our labour, carrying the seed. Save 
us from the tiger, and the snake, and from atumblingblocks. 
Let the seed appear earth to the eating birds, and stones to 
the eating animals of the earth. Let the grain spring up 
suddenly like a dry stream that is swelled in a night. Let 
the earth yield to our plougbsLares as wax melta before hot 
iron. Let the baked clods melt like hailstones. Let our 
ploughs spring through the furrows with a force like the 
recoil of a bent tree. Let there be such a return from our 
seed, that so much shall fall and be neglected in the fields, 
and so much on the roads in carrying it home, that, when 
we shall go out next year to sow, the paths and the fields 
shall look like a young corn-field. From the first times we 
have lived by your favour. Let us continue to receive it. 
Remember that the increase of our produce is the increase 
of your worship, and that its diminution must be the diminu* 
tion of your rites." The following is the conclusion of a 
prayer to the Eurth-goddess: " Let our herds be so nume- 
rous that they cannot be housed ; let children so abound 
that the care of them shall overcome their parents — as shall 
be seen by their burned hands ; let our heads ever strike 
against brass pots innumerable hanging from our roofs ; let 
the rats form their nests of shreds of scarlet cloth and silk ; 
let all the kites in the country be seen in the trees of our 
village, from beasts being killed there every day. We are 
ignorant of Mhid it is good to ask for. You know what is 
good for us. Give it to us t"' 

> MacfiherBon, ' Indu,' pp. 110, 129. Sea ibo Banter, ' Bnnl Bengtl,' f. 
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and in no email degree they remain characteristic i 
higher nntione. If, in long-past ages, the Chinese rnised 
themselves from the couilition of rude Siberian tribes to 
tlieir peculiar culture, at any rate their eonservntive rehgion 
has scai-ce changed the m utter -of-f act prayers for rain and 
good harvest, wealth and long life, addi-esscd to manes and 
nature -spirits and merciful Heaven.' In other great national 
religions of tlie world, not the whole of prayer, but a smaller 
or larger part of it, holds closely to the savage definition. 
This is a Vedic prayer : " 'What, Indrii, has not yet been 
given me by thee, Lightning-horler, all good things bring 
us hither with both hands .... with mighly riches 
fill nie, with wealth of cattle, for thou art great !"^ This is 
Moslem : " Allah ! unloose the captivity of the captives, 
and annul the debts of the debtors: and make this town to 
be safe and secure, and blessed with wealth and pleufy, and 
all the towns of the Moslems, O Lord of all creatures ! and 
decree safety and health to us and to all travellers, and 
pilgrims, and warriors, and wanderers, upon thy earth, 
and upon tliy sea, such as are Moilems, Lord of all crea- 
tui'es ! "' Thus also, throughout the rituals of Christendom, 
stand an endless erray of suppHcations unaltered in principle 
from savage times — that the weather may be adjusted to 
our local needs, that we may have the victorj' over all our 
enemies, that life and health and wealtli and happiness ta&j 
be ours. 

So far, then, is pei-manence in culture : but now let xa 
glance at the not h'Ss marked lines of modification and new 
formation. The vast political effect of a common faith iu 
developing tlie idea of exclusive nationality, a process 
scarcely expanding beyond the germ among savage tribes, 
hut reaching its full growth in the barbaric world, is apt to 
have its outward manifestation in hostility to those of another 

* rtstli, 'fieliRion del Cliiiieben.' part ii. p. 2; Doolittle, toL ii. p. 116. 

* 'fiiitiiB-Vedi,' L 4, 2. Wutike, 'OoBch. ilea Heiileiitliuiuii,' part U. p> 
tii. 

* Ijinu, 'Modtirn EgyiiHaiiB.'yoL i p. 128. 
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creed, a sentiment which finds vent in characteristic prayers. 
Such are these from the Rig- Veda : " Take away our 
calamities. By sacred verses may we overcome those who 
employ no holy hymns ! Distinguish between the Aryas and 
those who are Dasyus : chastising those who observe no 
sacred rites, subject them to the sacrificer • • . Indra 
subjects the impious to the pious, and destroys the irre- 
ligious by the religious."^ The following is from the closing 
prayer which the boys in many schools in Cairo used to 
repeat some years ago, and verj' likely do still : " I seek 
refuge with Allah from Satan the accursed. In the name of 
Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful • • • O Lord of 
all creatures ! O Allah ! destroy the infidels and polytheists, 
thine enemies, the enemies of the religion ! O Allah ! make 
their children orphans, and defile their abodes, and cause 
their feet to slip, and give them and their families and their 
households and their women and their children and their 
relations by marriage and their brothers and their friends 
and their possessions and their race and their wealth and 
their lands as booty to the Moslems ! O Lord of all 
creatures!*** Another powerful tendency of civilization, 
that of regulating human affairs by fixed ordinance, has 
since early ages been at work to arrange worship into 
mechanical routine. Here, so to speak, religion deposits 
itself in sharply defined shape from a supersaturated solu- 
tion, and crystallizes into formalism. Thus prayers, from 
being at first utterances as free and flexible as requests to a 
living patriarch or chief, stiffened into traditional formulas, 
whose repetition required verbal accuracy, and whose nature 
practically assimilated more or less to that of charms. 
Liturgies, esj)ecially in those three quarters of the world 
where the ancient liturgical language has become at once 
unintelligible and sacred, are crowded with examples of this 
historical process. Its extremest development in Europe 
is connected with the use of the rosary. This devotional 

1 'Kig Veda,* i. 51, 8, x. 105, 8. Mair, * Sanskrit Texts,' part ii eh. iu. 
' lAne, 'Modem Egyptians,* voL ii. p. 888. 
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calculntrng-machme is of Aeiatij invention ; it had if not itn 
origin at least its special development among the ancient 
BiKhlhists, and its 108 balls still slide through the modem 
Buddhist's hands as of old, measuring out the sacred 
formulas whose reiteration occupies so large a fraction of a 
piouB hfe. It was not till toward the middle ages that the 
rosary passed into Mohammedan and Christian lands, and 
finding there conceptions of prayer which it was suited to 
accompany, has flourished ever since. How far the Buddhist 
devotional formulas themselves partake of the nature of 
piTtyer, is a question opening into instructive considerations) 
which need only be suggested here. By its derivation from 
Brabmanism and its fusion with the beliefs of rude spirit- 
worshipping populations, Buddhism practically retains in 
no small measure a prayerful temper and even practice. Yet, 
according to strict and special Buddhist philosophy, where 
personal divinity has faded into metaphysical idea, even 
devotional utterances of desire are not prayers ; as Koppeu 
says, there is no " Thou ! " in them. It must be only with 
resen'ation that we class the rosary in Buddhist hands as an 
instrument of actual prayer. The same is true of the still 
more extreme development of mechanical rehgion, the 
prayer-mill of the Tibetan Buddhists. This was perhaps 
originally a symbolic " chakra " or wheel of the law, but has 
become a cylinder mounted on an axis, which by each rota- 
tion is considered to repeat the sentences written on the 
papers it is filled with, usually the "Om mani padme hum!" 
Prayer-mills vary in size, from the little wooden toys held 
in the hand, to the great drums turned by wind or water- 
power, which repeat their sentences by tlie million.' Tha 
Buddhist idea, that " merit " is produced by the recitation 
of tliese sentences, may perhaps lead us to form an opinion 
of large apphcation in the study of rehgion and superstition, 
namely, that the theory of prayers may explain the origin of 
charms. Charm-fonnulas are in very many cases actual 

' See Kopjien. ' ReUpon dea Buddha,' ToL i, pp. 345, 666 ; ToL ii. pp. SOS, 
31B. C'onjpare Farguaaon, " Troe snd Serpent WurBlii[i,' pL jdU. 
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prayers, and as sucli are intelligible. Where they are mere 
verbal forms, producing tlieir effect on nature and man by 
some imexplained process, may not they or the types they 
were modelled on have been originally prayers, since 
dwindled into mystic sentences ? 

The worshipper cannot always ask wisely what is for his 
good, therefore it may be well for him to pray that the 
greater power of the deity may be guided by his greater 
wisdom — this is a {bought which expands and strengthens 
in the theology of the higher nations. The simple prayer 
of Sokrates, that the gods would give such things as are 
good, for they know best what are good,^ raises a stram of 
supplication which has echoed through Christendom from 
its earliest ages. Greatest of all changes which difference the 
prayers of lower from those of higher nations, is the work- 
ing out of the general principle that the ethical element, so 
scanty and rudimentary in the lower forms of religion, be- 
comes in the higher its most vital point ; while it scarcely 
appears as though any savage prayer, authentically native in 
its origin, were ever directed to obtain moral goodness or 
to ask pardon for moral sin. Among the semi-civilized 
Aztecs, in the elaborate ritual which from its early record 
and its original characteristics seems to have at least a 
partial authenticity, we mark the appearance of ethical 
prayer. Such is the supplication concerning the newly- 
elect ruler: ''Make him. Lord, as your true image, and 
permit him not to be proud and haughty in your throne and 
court ; but vouchsafe. Lord, that he may calmly and care- 
fully rule and govern them whom he has in charge, the 
people, and permit not, Lord, that he may injure or vex his 
subjects, nor without reason and justice cause loss to any; 
and permit not. Lord, that he may spot or soil your throne 
or court with any injustice or wrong, etc."* Moral prayer, 
sometimes appearing in rudiment, sometimes shrunk into 

^ Xenoph. Memorabilia Socrat i. 8, 2. 

'^ Sahagnn, * Retorica, etc., de la Gente Mexicuna,' lib. vL e. 4, in Kings- 
borough i * Antiquities of Mexico,' voL ▼. 
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insignificiince, sometimes overlaid by fomialiRm, sompt.imeii 
maintained firm and vigorons in the iniinisl life, Ims its 
plflce without ae well as within tlie Jewish-Christian scheme. 
The ancient Aryan prayed: "Through want of strength, 
thou strong and briglit god, have I gone wrong ; have 
mercy, almighty, have mercy I . . . . "Whenever we men, 
O Varuna, commit an offence before the heavenly host, when- 
ever we break tlie law through thoughtlessness, have mercy, 
almighty, have mercy ! " ' Thii modem Parsi prays : " Of 
Biy siua which I have committed against the ruler Orainzd, 

against men, and the different kinds of men Deceit, 

contempt, idol-worship, lies, I repent of. ... . All and 
every kind of sin wliich men have committed because of 
me, or which I have committed because of men ; pardon, I 
repent with confession ! " ' As a general rule it would be 
misleading to judge utterances of this kind in tlie rehgions 
of classic Greece and Rome as betokening tlie intense 
habitual prayerfiilness wliich pervades the records of 
Judaism, Mahonimedanism, Christianity, Moralists admit 
that prayer can be made an instrument of evil, that it may 
give comfort and hope to the supei-stitious robber, tliat it 
may strengthen the heart of the soldier to sliiy his foes in 
an unrighteous war, that it may uphold the tyrant and the 
bigot in their persecution of freedom in life and thought. 
Philosophers dwell on the subjective operation of prayer, as 
actingnot directlyonoutwftrdevents,but on theniiiidiind will 
of the worshipper himself, which it influences and confirms. 
The one argument tends to guide prayer, the other to sup- 
press it. Looking on prayer in its effect on man himself 
through the course of history, both must recognize it as even 
in savage religion a means of strengthening emotion, of sus- 
tiiining courage and exciliiig hope, while in higher faiths it be- 
comes a great motive power of the ethical system, controlling 
and enforcing, under an ever-present sense of supernatural 
intercourse and aid, the emotions and energies of moral life. 

> *Eic-Vfda.' Yii. SS. 3. Mbi Mtiller, *CM] 
» 'Av^sla,' tr. by S].ie-eJ; • Ehonlah-Avc-sla 
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Sacrifice has its apparent origin in the same early period 
of culture and its place in the same animistic scheme as 
prayer, with which through so long a range of history it has 
been carried on in the closest connexion. As prayer is a 
request made to a deity as if he were a man, so sacrifice 
is a gift made to a deity as if he were a man. The human 
types of both may be studied unchanged in social life to this 
day. The suppliant who bows before his chief, laying a 
gift at his feet and making his hiunble petition, displays the 
anthropomorphic model and origin at once of sacrifice and 
prayer. But sacrifice, though in its early stages as intelli- 
gible as prayer is in early and late stages alike, has passed 
in the course of religious history into transformed condi- 
tions, not only of the rite itself but of the intention with 
which the worshipper performs it. And theologians, having 
particularly turned their attention to the rite as it appears 
in the higher religions, have been apt to gloss over with 
mysticism ceremonies which, when traced ethnographicaUy 
up from their savage forms, seem open to simply rational 
interpretation. Many details of sacrifice have already been 
given incidentally here, as a means of elucidating the nature 
of the deities they are offered to. Moreover, a main part 
of the doctrine of sacrifice has been anticipated in examining 
the offerings to spirits of the dead, and indeed the ideal dis- 
tinction between soul and deity breaks down among the 
lower races, when it appears how often the deities receiving 
sacrifice are themselves divine human souls. In now at- 
tempting to classify sacrifice in its course through the reli- 
gions of the world, it seems a satisfactory plan to group 
the evidence as far as may be according to the manner 
in which the offering is given by the worshipper, and re- 
ceived by the deity. At the same time, the examples may 
be so arranged as to bring into view the principal lines along 
which the rite has undergone alteration. The ruder con- 
ception that the deity takes and values the offering for itself, 
gives place on the one hand to the idea of mere homage 
expressed by a gift, and on the other to the negative view 
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that the virtue liea in the worshipper depriving liiniself of 
Bomething prized. These ideas may be brondly distin. 
guished as the gift-theory, the homage -theory, aiid the 
abiiogatioD-tbeory. Along all tliree the us^^J ritualistic 
change may be traced, from practical reality to formal 
ceremony. The originally Talunble offering is compromised 
for a smaller tnbutc or a cheaper substitute, dwindling at 
last to a mere trilling token or symbol. 

The gift-tlieory, as standing on its own independent 
biisis, properly takes the first place. That most childlike 
kind of offering, the giving of a gift with as yet no definite 
thought how the receiver can take and use it, may be the 
most primitive as it is the most rudimenturj' sacrifice. 
Moreover, in tracing the history of the rite from level to 
level of culture, the same simple unshaped intention may 
still largely prevail, and much of the rrason why it is often 
found diillcult to ascertain what savages and barbanuns 
suppose to become of the food and valuables they offer to 
the gods, may be simply due to ancient sacrificers knowing 
as little about it as modem ethnologists do, and caring less. 
Yet rude races begin and civilized races continue to fumisli 
with the details of their sacrificial ceremonies the key also to 
their meaning, the explanation of the manner in which the 
offering is supposed to pass into the possession of the deity- 
Beginning with cases in which this transmission is per- 
formed bodily, it appears that when the deity is the personal 
"Water, Eartli, Fire, Air, or a fetish-spirit animating or 
inhabiting such element, he can receive and sometimes 
actually consume the offerings given over to this material 
mediiun. How such notions may take shape is not ill 
shown in the quaintly rational thought noticed in old Peru, 
that the Sun drinks the libations poured out before him ; 
and in modern Madagascar, that the Angatra drinks the 
arrack left for him in the leaf-cup. Do not they see the 
liquids diminish from day to day ? ' The sacrifice to Water 

' Gtrcilaso de I& Tega, ' CammantariuB Re&!i:a,' t. IS. Ellis, ' Mndapunar,* 
ToL L p. 421. 
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18 exemplified by Indians caught in a storm on the North 
American lakes, who would appease the angry tempest- 
raising deity by tpng the feet of a dog and throwing it 
overboard.* The following case from Guinea well shows 
the principle of such offerings. Once in 1698, the sea 
being unusually rough, the headmen complained to the 
king, who desired them to be easy, and he would make the 
sea quiet next day. Accordingly he sent his fetishman 
with a jar of palm oil, a bag of rice and corn, a jar of pitto, 
a bottle of brandy, a piece of painted calico, and several 
other things to present to the sea. Being come to the sea- 
side, he made a speech to it, assuring it that his king was 
its friend, and loved the white men ; that they were honest 
fellows and came to trade with him for what he wanted ; 
and that he requested the sea not to be angry, nor hinder 
them to land their goods ; he told it, that if it wanted palm 
oil, his king had sent it some ; and so threw the jar with 
the oil into the sea, as he did, with the same compliment, 
the rice, corn, pitto, brandy, calico, &c.* Among the North 
American Indians the Earth also receives offerings buried 
in it. The distinctness of idea with which such objects 
may be given is well shown in a Sioux legend. The Spuit 
of the Earth, it seems^, requires an offering from those who 
perform extraordinary achievements, and accordingly the 
prairie gapes open with an earthquake before the victorious 
hero of the tale ; he casts a partridge into the crevice, and 
springs over.' One of the most explicit recorded instances 
of the offering to the Earth, is the hideous sacrifice to the 
Earth-goddess among the Khonds of Orissa, tearing the 
flesh of the human victim from the bones, the priest bur}dng 
half of it in a hole in the earth behind his back without 

> Charlevoix, 'Nouv. Fr.' voL L p. 894. See alao Smith, 'Yiigiiii^* in 
' Pinkerton/ yoL ziii. p. 41. 

' Pliillips in Astley's ^Voyages,* vol. IL p. 411 ; Lubbock, 'Origin of (Svi- 
lization/ p. 216. Basman, ' Ouinea,' in ' Pinkerton,' voL xvL p. 600. Bastian 
in *Zt8chr. fttr Ethnolo^de,' 1869, p. 816. 

* Schoolcraft, ' Algic Bea.* yotL ii p. 76. 8m ako Tumtr, *Karr.' pi 198, 
and above, p. 270. 
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looking round, and each householder carrpng off a particlo 
to bury in like manner in bis favoimte field.' For offerings 
to the Fire, we may take for an examiile the Yakuts, who 
not only give him the first spoonful of food, bat instead of 
washing their earthen pots allow bim to clean out the re- 
mains,* Here is a New Zealand charm called Wangaihau, 
i.e., feeding the Wind : — 

*' Lift up hiB offering', 

Tu Ueiigu a, te £aiigi hia offering. 
Eat, O invisibli) one, listen to me, 
Let Chat food bring you down from the sky,"' 

Beside this may be set the quaint description of the Fanti 
negroes assisting at the aacrilice of mea and cattle to the 
local fetish ; the victims were considered to be carried up in 
a whirlwind out of the midst, of the small inner ring of 
priests and priestesses; this whirlwind was, however, not 
perceptible to the senses of tlie surrounding worsliippers.* 
These series of diitailt. collected from the lower civilization 
throw light on curious problems as to sacrificial ideas in 
the religions of the classic world ; such questions as what 
Xerxes meant when he threw the golden goblet and the 
Bword into the Hellespont, which he had before chained 
and scourged ; why Hannibal cast animals into the sea as 
victims to Poseidon; what religious significance underlay 
the patriotic Boman legend of the leap of Maroua 
Curtius.' 

Sacred animals, in their various characters of divine 
heiuys, incarnations, representatives, agents, symbols, natu- 
rally receive meat and drink offerings, and sometimes other 
gifts. For examples, may be mentioned the sun-birds 
(tonatzuH), for which the Apalaches of Florida set out 

' MacpheraoQ, 'India,' p. 120. 

* UilUiiga, ' Exp. to Northern Russia,' p. 12E. ChiueM iacrifioM bnrtod 
for earth apirils, see ante, vol, i. p. 107 ; Plath, part ti. p. GO. 

* Taylor, 'New Zeaiaiid,' p. 182. 

* Kbiiier, ' Oiiinea,' p. 67. 

* Herod, vii. GG, 6i. Uv. vtt. S. Qrote^ ' Hirt. oTOraAC^* toL x. p. SSt, 
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crushed maize and seed ; ^ the Polynesian deities coming 
incarnate in the bodies of birds to feed on the meat-offerings 
and carcases of human victims set out upon the altar- 
scaffolds ; ' the well-fed sacred snakes of West Africa, and 
local fetish animals like the alligator at Dix Gove which 
will come up at a whistle, and follow a man half a mile if he 
carries a white fowl in his hands, or the shark at Bonny 
that comes to the river bank every day to see if a human 
victim has been provided for his repast ; • in modern India 
the cows reverently fed with fresh grass, Durga's meat- 
offerings laid out on stones for the jackals, the famous 
alligators in their temple-tanks.* The definition of sacred 
animal from this point of view distinctly includes man. 
Such in Mexico was the captive youth adored as living re- 
presentative of Tez(»atlipoca, and to whom banquets were 
made during the luxurious twelvemonth which preceded his 
sacrifice at the festival of the deity whom he personated : 
such still more definitely was Cortes himself, when Monte- 
zuma supposed him to be the incarnate Quetzalcoatl come 
back into the land, and sent human victims accordingly to 
be slaughtered before him, should he seem to lust for blood.* 
Such in modem India is the woman who as representative 
of Radha eats and drinks the offerings at the shameless 
orgies of the Saktas.* More usually it is the priest who as 
minister of the deities has the lion's share of the offerings 
or the sole privilege of consuming them, from the Fijian 
priest who watches for the turtle and puddings apportioned 
to his god,^ and the West African priest who carries the 
allowances of food sent to the local spirits of mountain, or 



* Kochcf<»rt, * lies Antilles,' p. 867. 

« EUis, *Polyn. Res.' vol i pp. 836, 858. Willianw, 'Fiji,' vol L p. 
220. 

* Boflman, * Guinea,* in Pinkerton, vol zvi p. 494; J. L. Wilaoo^ 'W. 
Afr • p. 218 ; Burton, « W. & W. fr. W. Afr/ p. 831. 

* Ward, * Himlooe,' vol il p. 195, etc. 

* Clavigero, • Mexsico,' vol. il p. 69. J. O. MUller, p. 681. 

* Ward, vol. ii. p. 194 ; ' Mem. Anthrop. Soc.' voL L p. 889L 
' Williams, ' Fyi,' vol. i. p. 226. 
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river, or grove, which food he eats himself as the spirit's 
proxy,' to the Brahinans who receive for tlie divine ancestors 
the obliition of a worshipper who has no sacred fire to coa- 
Bume it, "for there is no difference between the Fire and a 
Brahman, such is the judgment declared by them who know 
the Veda." ' It is needless to collect details of a practice 
so usual in the great systematic religions of the world, where 
priests havehecouieprofessionalministers and agents of deity, 
as for them to partake of the sacrificial meats. It by no means 
follows from this usage that the priest is necessai-ily supposed 
to consume the food as representative of his divinity ; in the 
absence of express statement to such effect, the matter can 
only be ti'eated as one of ceremonial ordinance. Indeed, 
the case shows the caution needed in interpreting religious 
rites, which in particular districts may have meanings 
attached to them quite foreign to their general intent. 

The feeding of an idol, as when Ostyaks would pour daily 
broth into the dish at the image's mouth,' or when the 
Aztecs would pour the blood and put the heart of the 
slaughtered human victim into the monstrous idol's mouth,* 
seems ceremonial make-believe, but shows that in each case 
the deity was somehow considei-ed to devour the meal. 
The conception among the lower races of deity, as in dis- 
embodied spiritual form, is even less compatible with the 
notion that such a being should consume solid matter. It 
is true that the notion does occur. In oW times it appears 
in the, legend of Bel and the Dragon, where the footprints 
in the strewn ashes betray the knavish priests who come by 
secret doors to eat up the banquet set before Bel's image.* 
In modem centuries, it may be exemplified by the negroes 
of Labode, who could hear the noise of their god Jimawonp 
emptying one after another the bottles of brandy handed in 




YBtirsnta Idea, ' Kdw naiir China," ji. 88. Mcinars, rol. 
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at the door of his stmw-roofed temple;' or among the 
Ostyaks, who, as Pallas relates, used to leave a hom of emiff 
for their god, with a shaving of willow hark to stop his 
nostrila with after the country fashion ; the traveller 
describes their astonishment when sometimes an unbeliev- 
ing Russian has emptied it in the night, leaving the simple 
folk to conclude that the deity must have gone out bunting 
to have snuffed so much.' But these cases turn on fraud, 
wliereas absurdities in which low races largely agree are apt 
to have their origin rather in genuine eiTor. Indeed, their 
dominant theories of the manner in which deities receive 
sacrifice are in accordance not with fraud but with facts, and 
must be treated as strictly rational and honest developments 
of the lower animism. The clearest and most general of 
these theories are as follows. 

When the deity is considered to take actual possession of 
the food or other objects offered, this may be conceived to 
happen by abstraction of their life, savour, essence, quality, 
and in yet more definite conception their spirit or soul. 
The solid part may die, decay, be taken away or consumed 
or destroyed, or may simply remain untouched. Among 
this gi-oup of conceptions, the most materialized is that 
which carries out the obvious primitive world-wide doctrine 
that the life is the blood. Accordingly, the blood is offered 
to the deity, and even disembodied spirits are thought 
capable of consiuning it, like the ghosts for whom Odysseus 
entering Hades poured into the trench tlie blood of the 
sacrificed ram and black ewe, and the pale shades drank and 
spoke ;* or the evil spirits which the Mintira of tlie Malay 
Peninsula keep away from the wife in childbirth by placing 
her near the fire, for the demons are believed to drink 
human blood when they can find it.* Thus in Virginia the 
Indians (in pretence or reality) sacrificed children, whose 

' Bompr, "Guillen," p. 47. 

» BKrtinn, ■ M.-naoh, ' pm U. p. SlOl 

• Hn...CT, CWy«. xi. xii. 

* ' Jaurtu Ind. Archip ' vol. i. p. 2701 
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blood the oki or spirit was said to suck from tliL'ir left 
breast.' The Karans of Boraeo used to offer Ludihh 
sacrifice when a great chief took possession of a newly built 
house; in one late case, about 1847, a Malay slave girl was 
bought for the pm-pnse and bled to death, the blood, which 
alone is efficacious, being sprinkled on the pillars and under 
the bouse, and the body beiuf; thrown into the river.* The 
same ideas appear anioug the indigenes of India, alike in 
North Bengal and in the Deccan, where the blood alone of 
the sacrificed animal ia for the deities, and the votary 
retains the meat.' Thus, in "West Africa, the negroes of 
Benin are described as offering a cock to the idol, but it 
receives only the blood, for they like the flesh very well 
therast-lves ;* while in the Yoruba country, when a beast is 
sacrific'cd for a sick man, the blood ia sprinkled on the wall 
and smeared on the patient's forehead, with the idea, it ia 
said, of thus transfeiTing to him the vii-tini"s life.* The 
Jewish law of sacrifice marks clearly the distinction between 
shedding the blood as life, and offering it as food. As tlie 
Isi-aelitea themselves might not eat with the flesh the blood 
which is the life, but must pour it on the earth as water, 
BO the rule applies to sacrifice. The blood must be 
sprinkled before the sanctuary, put upon the horns of the 
altar, and there sprinkled or poured out, but not presented 
as a drink offering — " their th-ink- offerings of blood will 
I not offer." ' 

Spirit being considered in the lower animism as some- 
what of the ethereal nature of smoke or mist, there is an 

' Smith, ■VirKinUi,' in Pialicrton, »ol. xiii p. « ; lee J. G. M«]le», p. 
Ha i Wiitz, vol. lii. p. HOT. l.'r;iiii.. UeiUBts, voL iL p. SB. 8m also 
BoIliuTt ID 'Uem. Antlirop. Sue' vol. ii. [k VS. 

' ■Joum. InU. irchip,' vol iilp.l4E. SeealuoSt John, "Frf Euit.'ToL L 
p. ido. 

■ Uodgsoa, 'Abor. of India,' p. Ii7 ; Hunter, 'Rural 6«nga.',' p, 181 j 
ForbEB Ltblie, ' tJirty Kaiea of Scotlind,' roi. ii. p. 4fS. 

' Hosniu, ' Guiiiiia,' tetter zxi. ; in - Pinkerton,' voL ivi. jh CSl. Sm 
«1h WaiU. vol. ii. p. 192. 

* Busliau, 'pBycliDlojjie,' p, 90. 

• Uvit L, «l«. ; Diiuteron. lii. 23 ; Psalm irt. L 
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obTious reasonableness in the idea that offerings reduced to 
this condition are fit to be consumed by, or transmitted to, 
spiritual beings towards whom the vapour rises in the air. 
This idea is well shown in the case of incense, and especially 
a peculiar kind of incense offered among the native tribes of 
America. The habit of smoking tobacco is not suggestive 
of religious rites among ourselves, but in its native country, 
where it is so widely diffused as to be perliaps the best point 
assignable in favour of a connexion in the culture of the 
noilhem and southern continent, its place in worship is 
very important. The Osages would begin an undertaking 
by smoking a pipe, with such a prayer as this : ** Great 
Spirit, come down to smoke with me as a friend ! Fire 
and Earth, smoke with me and help me to overthrow my 
foes ! " The Sioux in Hennepin's time would look toward 
the Sun when they smoked, and when the calumet was 
lighted, they presented it to him, saying : " Smoke, Sun ! ** 
The Natchez chief at sunrise smoked first to the east and 
then to the other quarters ; and so on. It is not merely, 
however, that puffs from the tobacco-pipe are thus offered 
to deities as drops of drink or morsels of food might be. 
The calumet is a special gift of the Sim or the Great 
Spirit, tobacco is a sacred lierb, and smoking is an accept- 
able sacrifice ascending into the air to the abode of gods 
and spirits.^ Among the Caribs, the native sorcerer evoking 
a demon would puff tobacco-smoke into the air as an agree- 
able perfume to attract the spirit ; while among Brazilian 
tribes the sorcerers smoked roimd upon the bystanders and 
on the patient to be cured.' How thoroughly incense and 
burnt-offering are of the same nature, the Zulus well sliow, 
burning incense togetlier with the fat of the caul of the 
slaughtered beast, to give the spirits of the people a sweet 

> Waitz, YoL iii p. 181. Hennepin, 'Voyage,' p. 802. Charlevoix, 'Noo- 
▼elle France,* vol. y. p. 811, vL p. 178. Schoolcraft, *Ind. Tribea,* part L 
p. 49, part ii. p. 127. Catlin, voL i pp. 181, 229. Moigan, * Iroquois,* p. 
164. J. G. Muller, p. 58. 

s Rochefort, ' Ilea Antilles,* pp. 418, 607. Lery, 'Yoy. en Br^sU,' p. 268. 
See also Musters in * Joum. Anthrop. Inst* voL i p. 202 (Futagonians). 
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Bavour.* As to incense more precisely of the sort w« 
are familiar with, it was in daily use in the temples of 
Mexico, where among the commonest antiquarian relics are 
the earthen incense-pots in which " copalli " (whence our 
word copal) and bitumen were burnt.' Though incense was 
hardly usual in the ancient religion of China, yet in modern 
Chinese houses and temples the "joss-stick " and censer do 
honour to all divine beings, from the ancestral manes to the 
great gods and Heaven and Earth.* The history of incense 
in the religion of Greece and Rome points the contrast 
between old thrift and new extravagance, where the early 
fumigations with herbs and chips of fragrant wood are con- 
trasted with the later oriental pei'fumes, myn-h and cassia 
and firankincense.* In the temples of ancient Eg^-pt, num- 
berless representations of sacrificial ceremony show the 
burning of the incense -pellets in censers before the images 
of the gods ; and Plutarch speaks of the incense burnt 
thrice daily to the Sun, resin at hia rising, ni'iTrh at bis 
meridian, kuphi at his setting.' The ordinance held as pro- 
minent a place among the Semitic nations. At the yearly 
festival of Bel in Babylon, the Chaldeeans are declared by 
Herodotus to have burned a thousand talents of incense on 
the large altar in the temple where sat his golden image." 
In the records of ancient Israel, there has come down to us 
the very recipe for compounding incense after the art of 
the apothecary. The priests carried every man his censer, 
and on the altar of incense, overlaid with gold, 
standing before the vail in the tabernacle, sweet spicea 



' Callmny, ■ Religioa of Amuala,' pp. 11, 141, 177. See kbo Cualit, 
' Buatus,' p. SS8. 

■ CUvigero, ' Mauico,' voL ii. p. 39. Sm tUo Piedrabito, put L lib. i. «. 
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' Pliith, 'Religion der alten Chiiiiuen,' put Ii. p. 81. Doolittle, 
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were burned mom and even, a perpetual incense before the 
Lord.' 

Tlie sacrifice by fire is familiar to the religion of North 
American tribes. Thus the AJgonquins knew the prdctice 
of casting into tlie fire the first morsel of the feast ; and 
throwing fat into the flames for the spirits, they would pray 
to them " make us find food." Catlin has described and 
sketched the Mandans dancing round the fire where the first 
kettleful of the green-corn is being burned, an offering to 
the Great Spirit before the feast begins.' The Peruvians 
burnt llamas as offerings to the Creator, Sun, Mdou, and 
Thunder, and other lesser deities. As to the operation of 
sacrifice, an idea of theirs comes well into view in the 
legend of Manco Ccapac ordering the sacrifice of the most 
beantiful of his sons, "cutting off his head, and sprinkling 
the blood over the fire, that the smoke might reach the 
Maker of heaven and earth."' In Siberia the sacrifices of 
the Tunguz and Buraets, in the course of which bits of 
meat and liver and fat are cast into the fire, carry on the 
sitme idea.* Chinese sacrifices to sun and moon, stars and 
constellations, show their purpose in most definite fashion ; 
beasts and even silks and precious stones are burned, that 
their vapour may ascend to these heavenly spirits.' No less 
significant, though in a different sense, is the Siamese offer- 
ing to the household deity, incense and arrack and rice 
steaming hot; be does not eat it all, not always any part of 
it, it is the fragrant steam which he loves to inhale.' Look- 
ing now to the records of Aryan sacrifice, views similar to 
these are not obscurely expressed. When the Bnihuian 
burns the ofierings on the altar-fire, they are received by 
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' Eiod. XII., iizTii. Lav. x. 1, xvL 13, ate. 
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Agiii tbe divine Fire, mouth of the gods, messengor of th*» 
All-knowing, to whom is chanted the Vedic strophe, " Agni ! 
tlie sacrifice which thou enconipassest whole, it goes unto 
the gods ! " ' The Homeric poems show the plain menning 
of the hecatombs of old bBrhdric Greece, where the savour 
of the burnt offering went up in WTeathing smoke to heaven, 
*• KvCiTtrjj 6' ovpaviw iKfv iAiatrojjitvt) Tiept KaTrt'iu.'' * Passed into 
a far other stage of history, men's minds had not lost sight 
of the archaic thought even in Porphyry's time, for he 
knows how tlie demons who desire to be gods rejoice in the 
libations and fumes of sacrifice, whereby their spiritual and 
bodily substance fattens, for this lives on the steam and 
vapours and is strengthened by the fumes of the blood and 



The view of commentators that sacrifice, as a, religious 
rite of remote antiquity and world-wide prevalence, waa 
adopted, regulated, and sanctioned in the Jewish law, is in 
agreement with the general ethnography of the subject. 
Here sacrifice appeal's not with the lower conception of a 
gift acceptable and even beneficial to deity, but with the 
higher significance of devout homage or expiation for sin. 
As is BO usual in the history of religion, the offering con- 
sisted in general of food, and the consummation of the 
sacrifice was by fire. To the ceremonial details of the 
Bacrificial rites of Israel, whetlier prescribing the burning of 
the carcases of oxen and sheep or of the bloodless gifts of 
flour mingled with oil, there is appended again and again 
the explanation of the intent of the rite ; it is " an ofi'eriug 
made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord." The 
copious records of sacrifice in the Old Testament enable us 
to follow its expansion from the simple patriarchal fonns of 
H pastoral tribe, to the huge and complex system organized 
to carry on the ancient service in a now populous and 
settled kingdom. Among writers on the Jewish reli^on, 

' •BiK-Vfda.'i 1, 1. 
' Homer. II. i. 317. 
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Dean Stanley has vividly pourtrayed the aspect of the 
Temple, with the flocks of sheep and droves of cattle crowd- 
ing its courts, the vast apparatus of slaughter, the huge 
altar of burnt- offering towering above the people, where the 
carcases were laid, tlie drain beneath to carry off the streams 
of blood. To this historian, in 8}'mpathy rather with the 
spirit of the prophet than the ceremony of the priest, it is a 
congenial task to dwell upon the great movement in later 
Judaism to maintain the place of ethical above ceremonial 
religion.* In these times of Hebrew history, the prophets 
turned with stem rebuke on those who ranked ceremonial 
ordmance above weightier matters of the law. " I desired 
mercy and not sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more 
than burnt offerings." " I delight not in the blood of 
bullocks, or of lambs, or of he goats . . . Wash you, 
make you clean; put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes. Cease to do evil, learn to do well." 

Continuing the enquiry into the physical operation 
ascribed to sacrifice, we turn to a different conception. It 
is an idea well vouched for in the lower culture, that the 
deity, while leaving apparently untouched the offering set 
out before him, may nevertheless partake of or abstract 
what in a loose way may be described as its essence. The 
Zulus leave the flesh of the sacrificed bullock all night, and 
the divine ancestral spirits come and eat, yet next morning 
everything remains just as it was. Describing this practice, 
a native Zulu thus naively comments on it : " But when we 
ask, ' What do the Amadhlozi eat ? for in the morning we 
still see all the meat,' the old men say, * The Amatongo lick 
it.' And we are unable to contradict them, but are silent, 
for they are older than we, and tell us all things and we 
listen ; for we are told all things, and assent without seeing 
clearly whether they are true or not."' Such imagination 

' Stanley, * Jewish Church/ 2d Ser. pp. 410, 424. Sea Kalisoh on Leviti- 
eoB ; Barry in Smith'n 'Dictionary of the Bible,' art 'aacrifice.' 

3 Callaway, 'Religion of Amazulu,* p. 11 (amadhlon or amatongo =s ances- 
tral spirits). 
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was familiar to tlie native religion of the West Indian 
islands. la Columbus' time, and with particular refert-nce 
to Hispaniola, Roman Pane describes the native mode of 
sacrifice. Upon any solemn day, when they provide much 
to eat, whether fish, flesh, or any other thing, they put it all 
into the house of the cemis, that the idol may feed on it. 
The nest day they carry all home, after the cemi lias eaten. 
And God so help them (says the friar), as the cemi eats of 
that or anything else, they being inanimate stocks or stones. 
A century and a half later, a similar notion still prevailed 
in these islands. Nothing could show it more neatly than 
the fancy of the Caribs that they could hear the spirits in 
the niglit moving the vessels and champing the food set out 
for then), yet next morning there was nothing touched ; it 
was held that the viands thus partaken of by the spirits 
had become holy, so that only the old men and considerable 
people might taste them, and even these required a certain 
bodily purity.' Islanders of Pulo Aur, though admitting 
that their banished disease -spirits did not actuaUy consume 
the grains of rice set out for them, nevertheless believed 
them to appropriate its essence.' In India, among the 
indigenes of the Garo hills, we hear of the head and blood 
of the sacrificed animal being placed with some rice under a 
bamboo arch covered with a white cloth ; the god comes 
and takes what he wants, and after a time tliis special offer- 
ing is dressed for the company with tlie rest of the animal.' 
The Khond deities live on the flavours and essences drawn 
from the offerings of their votaries, or from animals or grain 
which they cause to die or disappear.* When the Buraets 
of Siberia have sacrificed a sheep and boiled the mutton, 
they set it up on a scaffold for the gods wliile the shaman ia 
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clianiiug his song, and then themselves fall to.^ And thus^ 
in the foUdore of mediaeval Europe, Domina Abundia would 
come with her dames into the houses at night, and eat and 
drink from the vessels left uncovered for their increase- 
giving visit, yet nothing was consumed.* 

The extreme animistic view of sacrifice is that the soul 
of the offered animal or thing is abstracted by or trans- 
mitted to the deity. This notion of spirits taking souls is 
in a somewhat different way exemplified among the Binua 
of Johore, who hold that the evil River-spirits inflict 
diseases on man by feeding on the * semangat,' or unsub- 
stantial body (in ordinary parlance the spirit) in which his 
life resides,' while the Karen demon devours not the body 
but the " la," spirit or vital principle ; thus when it eats a 
man's eyes, their material part remains, but they are blind.* 
Now an idea similar to this furnished the Polynesians with 
a theory of sacrifice. The priest might send commissions 
by the sacrificed human victim; spirits of the dead are 
eaten by the gods or demons; the spiritual part of the 
sacrifices is eaten by the spirit of the idol (f. «., the deity 
dwelling or embodied in the idol) before whom it is pre- 
sented.'^ Of the Fijians it is observed that of the great 
offeiings of food native belief apportions merely the soul to 
the gods, who are described as being enormous eaters ; the 
substance is consumed by the worshippers. As in various 
other districts of the world, human sacrifice is here in fact 
a meat-offering ; cannibalism is a part of the Fijian religion, 
and the gods are described as delighting in human flesh.* 
Such ideas are explicit among Indian tribes of the American 
lakes, who consider that ofi'erings, whether abandoned or 
consumed by the worshippers, go in a spiritual form to the 

• Klemm, 'Cultur-Geach.' vol iil p. 114. 
« Grimm, * Deutsche Myth.' p. 264. 

■ * Journ. Ind. Archip. ' voL L p. 27. 
^ Mason, ' Karens,' L o. p. 208. 

• Bastian, * Mensch,' vol. ii. p. 407. Elli% * Polyn. Bet.' vol L p. 8M. 
Taylor, * New Zealand,' pp. 104, 220. 
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Spirit tJiey are devoted to. Native legends nffin-d lli'i 
clearest illiistrations. The following is a pnssnge from an 
Ottawa tale which recounts the adventures of WjiBsiinio, he 
who was conveyed by the spirit- maid en to the lodge of her 
father, the Spirit of the Sjiiid Downs, down below the 
wntera of Lake Superior. " Son-in-law," said the Old 
Spirit, " I am in want of tobacco. You shall return to visit 
your parents, and can make known my wishes. For it is 
very seldom that tliose few who pass these Sand Hills, offer 
a piece of tobacco. Wlien they do it, it immediately comes 
to me. Just so," he added, putting bis hand out of the 
side of the lodge, and drawing in several pieces of tobacco, 
which some one at that moment happened to offer to the 
Spirit, for a smooth lake and prosperous voyage. "You 
see," he said, "every thing offered me on earth, cornea 
immediately to the side of my lodge." Wasaamo saw the 
women also putting their hands to the side of the lodge, 
and then handing round something, of which all partook. 
This he found to be offerings of food made by mortals on 
earth. The distinctly spiritual nature of this transmission 
is shown immediately after, for Wassamo cannot eat such 
mere spirit-food, wherefore his spirit-wife puts out her 
hand from the lodge and tidies in a material fish out of the 
lake to cook for him,' Another Ottawa legend, the already 
cited nature-myth of the Sun and Moon, is of much interest 
not only for its display of this special thought, but as show- 
ing clearly the motives with which savage animists offer 
eacrifices to their deities, and consider these deities to 
accept them. Onowuttokwutto, the Ojibwa youth who has 
followed the Moon up to the lovely heaven -pnuries to be 
her husband, is taken one day by her brother the Sun to 
see how he gets his dinner. The two look down together 
through the bole in the sky upon the earth below, the Sun 
points out a group of children playing beside a lodge, ftt 
the same time throwing a tiny stone to hit a beautiful boy. 
The child falls, they see him carried into the lodge, they 
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liear the sound of the sheesheegwun (the- rattle), and the 
song and prayer of the medicine-man that the child's life 
may be spared. To this entreaty of the medicine-man, the 
Sun makes answer, " Send me up the white dog." Then 
the two spectators above could distinguish on the earth the 
hurry and bustle of preparation for a feast, a white dog 
killed and singed, and the people who were called assembling 
at the lodge. While these things were passing, the Sun 
addressed himself to Onowuttokwutto, saying, " There are 
among you in the lower world some whom you call great 
medicine-men ; but it is because their ears are open, and 
they hear my voice, when I have struck any one, that they 
are able to give relief to the sick. They direct the people 
to send me whatever I call for, and when they have sent it, 
I remove my hand from those I had made sick." When 
he had said this, the white dog was parcelled out in dishes 
for those that were at the feast; then the medicine- man 
when they were about to begin to eat, said, " We send thee 
this. Great Manito." Immediately the Sun and his Ojibwa 
companion saw the dog, cooked and ready to be eaten, 
rising to them through the air — and then and there they 
dined upon it.^ How such ideas bear on the meaning of 
human sacrifice, we may perhaps judge from this prayer of 
the Iroquois, offering a human victim to the War-god : *' To 
thee, Spirit Arieskoi, we slay this sacrifice, that thou 
mayst feed upon the flesh, and be moved to give us hence- 
forth luck and victory over our enemies ! " * So among the 
Aztec prayers, there occurs this one addressed to Tezcatli- 
poca-Yautl in time of war : " Lord of battles ; it is a very 
certain and sure thing, that a great war is beginning to 
make, ordain, form, and concert itself; the War-god opens 
his mouth, hungry to swallow the blood of many who shall 
die in this war ; it seems that the Sun and the Earth-God 
Tlatecutli desire to rejoice ; they desii'e to give meat and 
drink to the gods of Heaven and Hades^ making them a 

i Tanner's * Narratiye,' pp. 286, 81S. See aUo Waitz, toL liL p. 807. 
* J. O. Mttller, p. 142 ; see 282. 
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biiiiquiit of the flesh and blood of the men who are to die iu 
this war," &c.' There is remarkable deflnitenesa in the 
Peruvian idea that the souls of human viutims are tnma- 
mitted to another life iu divine as in funeral sacrifice ; at 
one great ceremony, where children of each tribe were sacri- 
ficed to propitiate the gods, " they strangled the children, 
first givhig them to eat and drink, that they might not enter 
the presence of the Creator discontented and hungi'y."* 
Similar ideas of spiritual sacrifice appear in other regions of 
the world. Thus in West Africa we read of tlie ti'ee-fetish 
enjoying the spirit of the food-offering, but leaving its sub- 
stance, and an account of the rehgion of the Gold Coast 
mentions how each great wong or deity has his house, and 
his priest and priestess to clean the room aiid give him 
daily bread kneaded with palm-oil, " of whith, as of all gifts 
of this Idnd, the wong cats the invisible soul."* So, in 
India, the Limbus of Darjeeling make small offerings of 
grain, vegetables, and sugiu'-cane, and sacrifice cows, pigs, 
fowls, Ac, on the declared principle "the life breath to the 
gods, the flesh to ourselves." * It seems likely that such 
meaning may largely explain the sacrificial practices of 
other religions. In conjunction with these accounts, the 
unequivocal meaning of funeral sacrifices, whereby off'erings 
ai-e conveyed spiritually into the possession of spirits of the 
dead, may perhaps justify us in inferring that similar ideas 
of spiritual transmission prevail extensively among the 
many nations whose sacrificial rites we know in fact, but 
cannot trace with certainty to their original significance. 

Having thus examined the manner in which the operation 
of sacrifice is considered to take physical efi'ect, whether 
indefinitely or definitely, and having distinguished its actual 
transmission as eitlier substantial, essential, or spiritual, 
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let US now follow the question of the saerifieer^s motive in 
presenting the sacrifice. Important and complex as this 
problem is, its key is so obvious that it may be almost 
throughout treated by mere statement of general principle. 
If the main proposition of animistic natural religion be 
granted, that the idea of the human soul is the model of 
the idea of deity, then the analogy of man's dealings with 
man ought, inter alia, to explain his motives in sacrifice. 
It does so, and very fully. The proposition may be main- 
tained in wide generality, that the common man's present 
to the great man, to gain good or avert evil, to ask aid or to 
condone oflence, needs only substitution of deity for chief, 
and proper adaptation of the means of conveying the gift to 
him, to produce a logical doctrine of sacrificial rites, in 
great measure explaining their purpose directly as they 
stand, and elsewhere suggesting what was the original 
meaning which has passed into changed shape in the course 
of ages. Instead of offering a special collection of evidence 
here on this proposition, it may be enough to ask attentive 
reference to any extensive general collection of accounts of 
sacrifice, such for instance as those cited for various pur- 
poses in these volumes. It will be noticed that offerings to 
divinities may be classed in the same way as earthly gifts* 
The occasional gift made to meet some present emergency^ 
the periodical tribute brought by subject to lord, the royalty 
paid to secure possession or protection of acquired wealth, 
all these have their evident and well-marked analogues 
in the sacrificial systems of the world. It may impress 
some minds with a stronger sense of the sufficiency of this 
theor}^ of sacrifice, to consider how the transition is made 
in the same imperceptible way from the idea of substantial 
value received, to that of ceremonial homage rendered, 
whether the recipient be man or god. We do not find it 
easy to analyse the impression which a gift makes on our 
own feelings, and to separate the actual value of the object 
from the sense of gratification in the giver's good-will or 
respect, and thus we may well scruple to define closely how 
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uncultnred men work out this very sanie distinction in their 
dealings with tlieir deities. In a general way it may be 
held that the idea of practical acceptnbleness of the food or 
valuables presented to tlie deity, begins early to shade into 
the sentiment of divine gratification or propitiation by a 
reverent offering, though in itself of not much account to 
80 mighty a di\-ine personage. These two stages of the 
sacnficiiil idea may be fairly contrasted, the one among the 
Karens who offpr to a demon aiTack or grain or a portion 
of the game they kill, considering invocation of no avail 
without a gift,' the other among the negroes of Sierra 
Leone, who sacrifice an os "to make God glad very much, 
and do Kroomen good." ' 

Hopeless as it may be in hundreds of accounts of sacriiice 
to guess whetlier the worshipper means to benefit or merely 
to gratify the deity, there are also numbers of cases in which 
the thought in the sacrificer's mind can scarcely be more 
than an idea of (.'eremoniul hninage. One of the best- 
marked sacrificial rites of the world is that of ofi"ei-ing by fire 
or otlierwise morsels or libations at meats. This ranges 
from the religion of the North American Indian to that of 
the classic Greek and the ancient Chinese, and still holds 
its place in peasant custom in Europe.* Other groups of 
cases pass into yet more absolute formality of reverence. 
See the Guinea negro passing in silence by the siicred tree 
or cavern, and dropping a leaf or a sea-shell as an olfering 
to the local spirit;* the Talein of Birma holding up the 
dish at his meal to offer it to the nat, before the company 
fall to;* the Hindu holding up a Httle of his rice in his 
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fingers to the height of his forehead, and offering it in 
thought to Siva or Vishnu before he eats it.* The same 
argument applies to the cases ranging far and wide through 
religion, where, whatever may have been the original intent 
of the sacrifice, it has practically passed into a feast. A 
banquet where the deity has but the pretence and the wor- 
shippers the reality, may seem to us a mere mockery of 
sacrifice. Yet how sincerely men regard it as a religious 
ceremony, the following anecdote of a North American 
Indian tribe will show. A travelling party of Potawatomis, 
for three days finding no game, were in great distress for 
want of food. On the third night, a chief, named Saugana, 
had a dream, wherein a person appearing to him showed 
him that they were suffering because they had set out with- 
out a sacrificial feast. He had started on this important 
journey, the dreamer said, " as a white man would," without 
making any religious preparation. Therefore the Great 
Spirit had punished them with scarcity. Now, however, 
twelve men were to go and kill four deer before the sun was 
thus high (about nine o'clock). The chief in his dream had 
seen these four deer lying dead, the hunters duly killed 
them, and the sacrificial feast was held.* Further illustra- 
tive examples of such sacred banquets may be chosen 
through the long range of culture. The Zulus propitiate 
the Heaven-god above with a sacrifice of black cattle, that 
they may have rain ; the village chiefs select the oxen, one 
is killed, the rest are merely mentioned ; the flesh of the 
slaughtered ox is eaten in the house in perfect silence, a 
token of humble submissicm ; the bones are burnt outside 
the village ; and after the feast they chant in musi- 
cal sounds, a song without words.* The Serwatty 
Islanders sacrifice buffalos, pigs, goats, and fowls to the 
idols when an individual or the community undertakes an 
affair or expedition of importance, and as the carcases are 

1 Roberts, 'Oriental IlluBtrationa,' p. 545. 

* M'* oy, ' Pa]itist Indian Missions,' p. 306. 

* Callaway, * Ri lifdon of Amazulu/ p. 69. See Casalis, p. 25i. 
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devoured by the flevotees, this ensures a respectabU 
nttentiance when the ofl'erings are numeroua.' Thus among 
rude tribes of Northern India, sacrifices of beasts are 
accompanied by libations of fennented liquor, and in fact 
sacrifice and feast are convertible words.' Among the 
Aztecs, prisonei-s of wai- furnished first an acceptable sacri- 
fice to the deity, and then the staple of a feast for the 
captors and their friends ;* wliile in ancient Peru whole 
flocks of sacrificed lliimas were eaten by the people.* The 
history of Greek religion plainly records the transition from 
the early holocausts devoted by fire to the gods, to the great 
festivals where the sacrifices provided meat for the public 
banquets held to honour them in ceremonial homage.' 

Beside this develnpraent from gift to homage, there 
arises also a docti'ine that the gist of sacrifice is rather in 
the worshipper giving something precious to himself, than 
in the deity receiving benefit. This may be called tlie 
abnegation -theory, and its origin may be fairly explained 
by considering it as derived from the original gift-theory. 
Taking our own feelings again for a guide, we know how it 
satisfies us to have done our part in giving, even if the gii't 
be ineifectnnl, and how we scruple to take it back if not 
received, but rather get rid of it in some other way — it is 
corban. Thus we may enter into the feelings of the 
Assinaboin Indians, who considered that the blankets and 
pieces of cloth and brass kettles and such valuables 
abandoned in the woods as a medicine -sacrifice, might be 
carried off by any friendly party who chanced to discover 
them;' or of the Ava Buddhists bringing to the temples 
offerings of boiled rice and sweetmeats and cocoa-nut fried 
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in oil, nml never attempting to disturb tlie erowa and wild 
dogs who devoured it before their eyes;' of the modem 
Moslems Bacrificing sheep, oxen, and camels in the valley 
of Muna on their return from Mekha, it being a meritorious 
act to give away a victim without eating any of it, while 
parties of Takruri watch around like vultures, ready to 
pounce upon the carcases,* If the offuring to the deity be 
continued in cerrnioniid survival, in spite of a growing 
conviction that after all the deity does not need and cannot 
profit by it, sacrifice will be thus kept up in spite of having 
become practicjiUy unreasonable, and the worshipper may 
still continue to measure its efBcacy by what it costs him. 
But to take this abnegation-theory as representing the 
primitive intention of sacrifice would be, I think, to turn 
history upside down. The mere fact of sacrifices to deities, 
from the lowest to the highest levels of culture, consisting 
to the extent of nine-tenths or more of gifts of food and 
sacred banquets, tells forcibly against the originality of the 
abnegation-theory. If the primary motive had been to give 
up valuable property, we should find the sacrifice of weapons, 
garments, ornaments, as prevalent in the lower culture as in 
fact it is unusual. Looking at the subject in a general view, 
to suppose men to have started by devoting to their deities 
whiit they considered practically useless to them, in order 
that they themselves might suffer a loss which none is to 
gain, is to undervalue the practical sense of savages, who 
are indeed apt to keep up old rites after their meaning has 
fallen away, but seldom introduce new ones without a 
rutional motive. In studying the religion of the lower 
races, we find men dealing with their gods in as practical 
and straightforward a way as mth their neigtibours, and 
where plain original purpose is found, it may well be ac- 
cepted as sufficient explanation. Of the way in which gift 
can pass into abnegation, an instructive example is forth- 

' SymHB, ' Ara," in ' Knterton,' vol. ix. p. *40. 

* BurloQ, ' Medinuli,' ate. roL iii. p. Z(i2 ; Lane, ' Modem ^(yptitnt,' voL L 
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coming in Buddliism. It ia held that ainful men are liabls 
to be re-bom in course of trnnamiRration as wandering, 
burning, miserable demons (preta). Now those demona 
may receive offerings of food and drink from their relatives, 
who can further benefit them by acts of merit done in their 
name, as giving food to priests, unless the wretched spirits 
be BO low in merit that this cannot profit them. Yet evon 
in tliis case it is held that though the act does not benefit 
the spirit whom it is directed to, it does benefit the person 
who performs it.' Unequivocal examples of abnegation in 
sacrifice nniy be best found ainoiig those oflTerings of which 
the value to the offerer utterly exceeds the value they can 
be supposed to have to the deity. The most striking of 
these, found among nations somewhat advanced in general 
culture, appear in the history of human sacrifice among 
Semitic nations. The king of Moab, when the battle was 
too sore for him, offered up his eldest son for a burnt- 
offering on the wall. The Phoenicians sacrificed the dearest 
children to propitiate the angry gods, they eiiliaiiced their 
value by clioosiug them of noble families, and tliere was not 
wanting among them even the utmost proof that the efficacy 
of the sacrifice lay in the sacrificer's giievous loss, for they 
must have for yearly sacrifice only-begotten sons of their 
parents [Kp6i'if yap 't^oCviKts ko9' inairroviTat fOvou ra &yairrjTa 
Kol fiovuyfiii] tGiv tmi'iou). Heliogubalus bnnight the hideous 
Oriental rite into Ittily, choosing for victims to his solar 
divinity high-bom lads throughout the land. Of all such 
cases, the breaking of the sacred law of hospitality by 
sacrificing the guest to Jupiter hnspitalis, Ztin fmor, shows 
in the stronjiest light in Semitic regions how the value to 
the olTerer might become the measure of acceptublencas to 
the god,* In such ways, slightly within the range of the 
lower culture, but strongly in the reUgiou of the highei 
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nations, the transition from the gift-theory to tlie abnegation- 
theory seems to have come about. Our language displays 
it in a word, if we do but compare the sense of presentation 
and acceptance which " sacrificinm " had in a Roman temple, 
with the sense of mere giving up and loss which " sacri- 
fice *' conveys in an English market. 

Through the history of sacrifice, it has occurred to man}' 
nations that cost may be economized without impairing effi- 
ciency. The result is seen in ingenious devices to lighten 
the burden on the worshipper by substituting something 
less valuable than what he ought to offer, or pretends to. 
Even in such a matter as this, the innate correspondence in 
the minds of men is enough to produce in distant and 
independent races so much uniformity of development, that 
three or four headings will serve to class the chief divisions 
of sacrificial substitution among mankind. 

To give part for the whole is a proceeding so closely con- 
formed to ordinary' tribute by subject to lord, that in great 
measure it comes dii-ectly under the gift- theory, and as such 
has already had its examples here. It is only when the 
X)art given to the gods is of contemptible value in propor- 
tion to the whole, that full sacrifice passes gradually mto 
substitution. This is the case when in Madagascar the 
head of the sacrificed beast is set up on a pole, and the 
blood and fat are rubbed on the stones of the altar, but the 
sacrificers and their friends and the officiating priest devour 
the whole carcase ; ^ when rich Guinea negroes sacrifice a 
sheep or goat to the fetish, and feast on it with their friends, 
only leaving for the deity himself part of the entrails*; 
when Tunguz, sacrificing cattle, would give a bit of liver 
and fat and perhaps hang up the hide in the woods as the 
god's share, or Mongols would set the heart of the beast 
before the idol till next day.^ Thus the most ancient whole 

^ Ellia, * Madagascar,' voL i p. 419. 
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biimt-offcring of the Greets dwindled to burning for the I 
gods only the bones and fat of the slaughtered ox, while thft I 
worshippers feasted themselves on the meat, an ecoiiomio;! 
rite which takes mythic shape in the legend of the slyl 
Prometheus giving Zeus the choice of the two parts of the J 
sacrificed ox he had divided for gods and mortuls, on the I 
one side bones covered seemly with white fat, on the I 
other the joints hidden under repulsive hide and entrails.* J 
"Witli a different motive, not that of pareimony, but of keep- i 
ing up in survival an ancient rite, the ZanithuBtrian religion 
performed by substitution the old Aryan sacrifice by fire. 
The Vedic sacrifice Agnishtoma required that animals should 
be slain, and their flesh partly committed to the gods by 
fii-e, partly eaten by sacrificers and priests. Tlie Parsi 
ceremony Izeahne, formal successor of this bloody rite, 
requires no animal to be killed, but it siitSces to place the 
hair of an ox in a vessel, and show it to the fire.' 

The offering of a part of the worshipper's own body is a I 
moat usual rite, whether its intention is simply that of gift I 
or tribute, or whether it is considered as a pars pro toto I 
representing the whole man, either in danger and requiring 1 
to be ransouied, or destined to actual sacrifice for another I 
and requiring to be redeemed. How a finger-joint may thus 1 
represent a whole body, is perfectly shown in the funeral , 
sacrifices of the Nicobar islanders ; they bury the dead 
man's property with him, and his wife has a finger-joint cut 
off (obviously a substitute for bei-self ), and if she refuses 
even this, a deep notch is cut in a pillar of the house.* We 
are now concerned, however, with the finger-offering, not 
a sacrifice to the dead, but as addressed to other deities, j 
This idea is apparently worked out in the Tongan custom ( 
of tutu-nima, the chopping off a portion of the little finger ^ 
with a hatchet or sharp stone as a sacrifice to the gods, for 
the recovery of a sick relation of higher rank ; Mariner sair 
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children of fiye years old quarrelling for the honour of 
having it done to them.^ In the Mandan ceremonies of 
initiation into manhood, when the youth at last hung sense- 
less and (as they called it) lifeless by the cords made fast to 
splints through his flesh, he was let down, and coming to 
himself crawled on hands and feet round the medicine-lodge 
to where an old Indian sat with a hatchet in his hand and a 
buffalo skull before him ; then the youth, holding up the 
little finger of his left hand to the Great Spirit, offered it as 
a sacrifice, and it was chopped off, and sometimes the fore- 
finger afterwards, upon the skuU.^ In India, probably as a 
Dravidian rather than Aryan rite, the practice with full 
meaning comes into view ; as Siva cut off his finger to 
appease the wrath of KaU, so in the southern provinces 
mothers will cut off their own fingers as sacrifices lest they 
lose their children, and we hear of a golden finger being 
allowed instead, the substitute of a substitute.^ The New 
Zealanders hang locks of hair on branches of trees in the 
burying-ground, a recognized place for offerings.* That 
hair may be a substitute for its owner is well shown in 
Malabar, where we read of the demon being expelled from 
the possessed patient and flogged by the exorcist to a tree ; 
there the sick man's hair is nailed fast, cut away, and left 
for a propitiation to the demon.^ Thus there is some ground 
for interpreting the consecration of the boy's cut hair in 
Europe as a representative sacrifice.^ As for the formal 
shedding of blood, it may represent fatal bloodshed, as when 

> Mariner's 'Tonga. U* vol i. p. 454 ; voL ii. p. 222. Cook'a *8rd Voj.* 
ToL i. p. 403. Details from S. Africa in Bastian, ' Men<ich/ voL iil pp. 4, 
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tlie Jngns or priests in Quiluiiibo only marketi wiili sneara 
the children brought in, instead of running tbein through;' 
or when in Greece a few drops of human blood had come to 
Btiind instead of the earlier and more barbaric human sacri- 
fice ;' or when in our own time and under our own rale ft 
Vishnuite who has inadvertently killed a monkey, » ganida, 
or a cobra, may expiate his offence by a mock aacrifico, in 
which a human victim is wounded in the thigh, pretendg to 
die, and goes through the farce of resuscitation, his drawn 
blood serving as substitute for hie life.* One of the moat 
noteworthy cases of the survival of such forniiil bloodshed 
within modem memory in Europe must be classed as not 
Aryan but Turanian, belonging as it does to the folklore of 
Esthiinia. The sacrificer had to draw drops of blood from 
his forefinger, and therewith to pray this prayer, which waa 
taken down verbatim from one who remembered it: — "I 
name thee with my blood an<l betroth thee with my blood, 
and point thee out my buildings to be blessed, stables and 
cattle-pens and hen-roosts ; let them be blessed through my 
blood and thy might!" "Be my joy, thou Almighty, up- 
holder of my forefatliers, my protector and guardian of my 
life ! I beseech thee by strength of flesh and blood ; receive 
tJie food that I bring thee to thy sustenance and the joy of 
my body ; keep me as thy good child, and I Kill thank and 
praise thee. By the help of the Almighty, my own God, 
hearken to me ! \\Tiat through negligence I have done 
imperlectly toward thee, do thou forget ! But keep it truly 
in remembrance, that I have honestly paid my gifts to my 
parent's honour and joy and requital. Moreover falling 
down I thnce kiss the earth. Be with me quiik in doing, 
and peace be with thee hitherto!"* These various ritea 
of finger- cutting, hair-cutting, and blood-letting, have re- 
quired mention here from the special point of view of their 

' BB8ti.n. ' Menwh,' toL iii. p. 113 (we ofter datiiU). 
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cuiiiiexion with sacrifice. They belong to an extensive 
series of practices, due to various and often obscure motives, 
which come under the general heading of ceremonial muti- 
lations. 

When a life is given for a life, it is still possible to offer a 
life less valued than the life in danger. When in Peru the 
Inca or some great lord fell sick, he would offer to the deity 
one of his sons, imploring him to take this victim in his 
stead.^ The Greeks foimd it sufficient to offer to the gods 
criminals or captives ;' and the like was the practice of the 
heathen tribes of northern Europe, to whom indeed Christian 
dealers were accused of selling slaves for sacrificial purposes.^ 
Among such accounts, the typical story belongs to Punic 
history. The Carthaginians had been overcome and hard 
pressed in the war with Agathokles, and they set down the 
defeat to divine wrath. Kronos (Moloch) had in former 
times received his sacrifice of the chosen of their sons, but 
of late they had put him off with children bought and 
nourished for the purpose. In fact they had obeyed the 
sacrificer's natural tendency to substitution, but now in 
time of misfortime the reaction set in. To balance the 
account and condone the parsimonious fraud, a monstrous 
sacrifice was celebrated. Two hundred children, of the 
noblest of the land, were brought to the idol of Moloch. 
** For there was among them a brazen statue of Kronos, 
holding out his hands sloping downward, so that the child 
placed on them rolled off and fell into a certain chasm full 
of fire."* Next, it will help ub to realize how the sacrifice 
of an animal may atone for a human life, if we notice in 
South Africa how a Zulu will redeem a lost child from the 
finder by a bullock, or a Kimbunda will expiate the blood of 
a slave by the offering of an ox, whose blood will wash away 
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thp other.' For instrtnoes of the animal suh^titnlpd foi 
man in sacrifice the foUoiving may serve. Among the 
Khonds of OrisBa, when Colonel Mncpherson was enpnged 
in putting down the sacrifice of human victims by the sect 
of the Earth- goddess, they at once began to discuss the 
plan of sacrificing cattle by way of aubstitutea. Now there 
is some reason to think that this same coui-se of ceremonial 
change may account for the following sacriticial practice in 
the other Khond sect. It appears that tlioae who woi-ship 
the Light-god hold a festival in his honour, when they 
slaughter a buflfilo in commemoration of the time when, as 
tlicy say, the Earth-goddess was prevailing on men to offer 
human sacrifices to her, but the Light-god sent a tribe- 
deity who crushed the bloody-minded Earth-goddess under 
a mountain, and dragged a buffalo out of the jungle, saj-ing, 
" Liberate the man, and sacrifice the buffalo!"' It looks 
as tliough this legend, divested of its mrthic garb, may 
really record a historical substitution of animal for human 
sacrifice. In Ceylon, the exorcist will demand the name of 
tlie demon possessing a demoniac, and the patient in frenzy 
answers, giving the demon's name, " I am So-and-so, I de- 
mand a human sacrifice and will not go out without ! " The 
victim is promised, the patient comes to from the fit, and a 
few weeks later the sacrifice is made, but instead of a man 
they offer a fowl.* Classic examples of substitution of this 
sort may be found in the sacrifice of a doe for a virgin to 
Artemis in Laodiciea, a goat for a boy to Diouysos at Potuiffl. 
There appears to be Semitic connexion here, as there clearly 
is in the story of the .Eolians of Tenedos sacrificing to 
Melikertes (Melkarth) instead of a new-bom child a new- 
bum calf, shoeing it with buskins and tending the mother- 
cow as if a human mother.* 

One step more in the course of substitution leads tha 
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worshipper to make his sacrifice by effigy. An instructive 
example of the way in which this kind of substitution arises 
may be found in the rites of ancient Mexico. At the yearly 
festival of the water-gods and mountain-gods, certain actual 
sacrifices of human victims took place in the temples. At 
the same time, in the houses of the people, there was cele- 
brated an unequivocal but harmless imitation of this bloody 
rite. They made paste images, adored them, and in due 
pretence of sacrifice cut them open at the breast, took out 
their hearts, cut off their heads, divided and devoured their 
limbs.^ In the classic religions of Greece and Rome, the 
desire to keep up the consecrated rites of ages more 
barbaric, more bloodthirsty, or more profuse, worked itself 
out in many a compromise of this class, such as the brazen 
statues offered for human victims, the cakes of dough or 
wax in the figure of the beasts for which they were presented 
as symbolic substitutes.* Not for economy, but to avoid 
taking life, Brahmanic sacrifice has been known to be 
brought down to offering models of the victim-animals in 
meal and butter.* The modem Chinese, whose satisfaction 
m this kind of make-believe is so well shown by their 
dispatching paper figures to serve as attendants for the 
dead, work out in the same fanciful way the idea of the 
sacrificial effigy, in propitiating the presiding deity of the 
year for the cure of a sick man. The rude figure of a man 
is drawn on or cut out of a piece of paper, pasted on a slip 
of bamboo, and stuck upright in a packet of mock money. 
With proper exorcism, this representative is carried out 
into the street with the disease, the priest squirts water 
from his mouth over patient, image, and mock- money, the 
two latter are burnt, and the company eat up the little feast 



> Clavigero, 'Messico,* voL iL pi 82 ; Torqnemada, 'Monarquia IndiaiiA,' 
X. 0. 29 ; J. O. Mailer, pp. 502, 640, See also ibid. p. 379 (Peru) ; * Ritei 
tnd Laws of Yncas/ pp. 46, 54. 

* Grote, vol y. p. 366. Schmidt in Smith's ' Dio. of Or. and Bom. Ant* 
art 'Sacrificium.* Bastian, 1 c. 

* Botitiaii, ' Oestl. Amen,' voL ilL p. 501. 
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Inkl nut for the year-deity.' There is curious hisloricnl 
sigiiifiiiance in the custom at the inundation of tht Nile at 
Cairo, of setting up a conical pillar of earth which the flood 
washes away as it riseB. This is called the aru>eh or brit\e, 
and appears to be a substitute introduced under huraauer 
Moslem influence, for the young TiJ^n in gay apparel who 
in older time was thrown into the river, a sacrifiee to obtain 
a plentiful inundation.' Again, the patient's offering the 
model of his diseased limb is distinctlv of the nature of a 
sacrifice, whether it be propitiatory offering before cure, or 
thiink- offering after. On the one hand, the ex-voto models 
of arms and ears dedicated in ancient Egj'ptiiin temples are 
thought to be grateful memorials,' as seems to have been 
the case with metal models of faces, breasts, hands, Sic. in 
Bcer-tian temples.* On Uie other hand, there are cases 
where the model and, as it were, substitute of the diseased 
part is given to obtain a cure; thus in early Christian 
times in Germany protest was made against the heathen 
custom of hanfjing up carved wooden limbs to a helpful idol 
for relief,* and in modem India the pilgrim coming for cure 
will deposit in the temple the image of his diseased limb, 
in gold or silver or copper according to his means.* 

If now we look for the sacrificial idea witliin the range of 
modern Christendom, weshall find it in two ways not obscurely 
manifest. It survives in traditional folklore, and it holds a 
place in established religion. One of its most remarkable 
survivals may be seen in Bulgaria, where sacrifice of live 
victims is to this day one of the accepted rites of the land. 
They sacrifice a lamb on St. George's day, telling to account 
for the custom a legend which combines the episodes of the 
offering of Tsaac and the miracle of the Three Children. 

' Doolittle, ' (Tiinew,' vol. L p. 162. 

■ Lane, 'Modt'rn Kg.' toL ii. p. 2S2. Meinera, toI. ii. p. S6. 

■ WilkiuBOu, 'Audent Eg.' vol. ill p. 305 ) and Id Riiwliuaoai Herodotn^ 
vol, ii. p. 137. See 1. !^iii, vi. i. 

* Crimni, 'Deatsche Myth.' p. 1181. 
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On the feast of the Panagia (Virgin Mary) sacrifioes of 
lambs, kids, honey, wine, &c., are offered in order that the 
children of the house may enjoy good health throughout the 
year, A little child divines by touching one of three saints* 
candles to which the offering is to be dedicated ; when the 
choice is thus made, the bystanders each drink a cup of 
wine, saying " Saint So-and-so, to thee is the oflfering." 
Then they cut the throat of the lamb, or smother the bees, 
and in the evening the whole village assembles to eat the 
various sacrifices, and the men end the ceremony with the 
usual drunken bout.^ Within the borders of Russia, many 
and various sacrifices are still offered ; such is the horse with 
head smeared with honey and mane decked with ribbons, cast 
into the river with two millstones to its neck to appease the 
water-spirit, the Vodyany, at his spiteful flood-time in early 
spring ; and such is the portion of supper left out for the 
house-demon, the domovoy, who if not thus fed is apt to 
turn spirit-rapper, and knock the tables and benches about 
at night.* In many aliother district of Europe, the tenaci- 
ous memory of the tiller of the soil has kept up in wondrous 
perfection heirlooms from prae-Christian faiths. In Fran- 
conia, people will pour on the groimd a libation before 
drinking ; entering a forest they will put offerings of bread 
and fruit on a stone, to avert the attacks of the demon of 
the woods, the "bilberry-man;" the bakers will throw 
white rolls into the oven flue for luck, and say, " Here, 
devil, they are thine ! " The Carinthian peasant will fodder 
the wind by setting up a dish of food in a tree before his 
house, and the fire by casting in lard and dripping, in order 
that gale and conflagration may not hurt him. At least up 
to the end of last century this most direct elemental 
sacrifice might be seen in Germany at the midsummer 
festival in the most perfect form; some of the porridge 

' St Clair and Brophy, ' Balgaria,* p. 48. Compare modem Cirraasiaa 
eacrifice of animal before arose, as enbetitate for child, in Bell, * Ciroaaeia,' 
▼ol. ii 

* Ralston, ' Songs of Russian People,* ppi» 123, 158, eto. 
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fiom t]ie table was thrown into the fire, and some into nm- 
ning wster, some was buried in the earth, and some ameared 
on leaves and put on the cbinmey-top for the winds.' 
Eelit'B of such ancient eacrifjoe may be found in Scandi- 
navia to this day ; to give but one example, tlie old countiy 
altars, rough earth-fnat stonea with cup-like holloivs, are still 
visited by mothers whoae children have been smitten witli 
silliness by the ti-olls, and who smear lard into the hollows 
and leave rag-dtills as offerings.* France may be repre- 
sented by the country-women's custom of beginniug a meal 
by throwing down a spoonful of milk or bouilloB ; and by 
tlie record of the custom of Andrieux in Dauphiny, where 
at the solstice the villagers went out upon the bridge when 
the sun rose, and offered him an omelet.' The custom of 
burning alive the finest calf, to save a murrain -struck herd, 
had its last examples in Cornwall in the present century ; 
the records of bealtuinn sacrifices in Scotland continue in 
the Higidands within a century ago; and Scotchmen still 
living remember the comer of a field being left untilled for 
the Goodman's Croft {i.e., the Devil's), but the principle of 
" cheating the devil " was already in vogue, and the piece 
of land allotted was hut a worthless scrap.* It is a 
remnant of old sacrificial rite, when the Swedes still bahe 
at yule-tide a cake in the shape of a boar, representing the 
boar sacrificed of old to Freyr, and Oxford to this day com- 
memorates the same ancestral ceremony, when the boar's 
head is carried in to the Christmas feiist at Queen's College, 
with its appointed carol, " Ciiput apri deiero, Reddens 
laudes Domino."* With a lingering recollection of the old 

> Wnttke, 'D«i]t£cbeVo1kHtbvr]Klsobe,'p. 80. 8«e >]m> Orimm, 'Deutsch* 
Myth.' jip. *17, tiO-2. 

■ Hj'lLen-Caviillmii, ' Wiireiid och Wirdnnie,' port i. pp. IS), 14fl, IBJ, etc 

* Munnior, ' Traditions Poj.uldirM,' pp. 187, 666, 

• H. Hunt, -Pop. Hob. of V. of Eiif;liuid,' l«t S«r. p. BS7. Pennant, 
• Tour in Scollund,' in Piiikerton, rol. iii, p. 1E>. J. Y. SJuipiion, Addreu 
to SoG. Autiq. Scotland, 1661, p. 33 ; Brand, ■ Pop. Ant.' vol. iii. pp. 74, 
817. 

' Brand, vol. L p. iBi. Grimm, 'D. M.' pp. i\ IM, 1188, »e» 250; 
' Deutftcliv ltii:1it«alUrtbUni*r,' p. UUO ; HyllEn-Ciivallina, part L p. 175. 
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libations, the Oerman toper's saying still mns that heeltaps 
are a devil's offering.^ 

As for Racrificial rites most fully and officially existing in 
modem Christendom, the presentation of ex-votos is one. 
The ecclesiastical opposition to the continuance of these 
classic thank-offerings was but temporary and partial. In 
the 5th century it seems to have been usual to offer silver 
and gold eyes, feet, &c., to saints in acknowledgment of 
cures they had effected. At the beginning of the 16th 
century, Polydore Vergil, describing the classic custom, 
goes on to say : " In the same manner do we now offer up 
in our churches sigillaria, that is, little images of wax, and 
oscilla. As oft as any part of the body is hurt, as the hand, 
foot, breast, we presently make a vow to God, and his 
saints, to whom upon our recovery we make an offering of 
that hand or foot or breast shaped in wax, which custom 
has so far obtained that this kind of images have passed to 
the other animals. Wherefore so for an ox, so for a horse, 
so for a sheep, we place puppets in the temples. In which 
thing any modestly scrupulous person may perliaps say he 
knows not whether we are rivalling the religion or the 
superstition of the ancients."* In modem Europe the 
custom prevails largely, but has perhaps somewhat subsided 
into low levels of society, to judge by the general use of 
mock silver and such like worthless materials for the dedi- 
cated effigies. In Christian as in prae- Christian temples, 
clouds of incense rise as of old. Above all, though the 
ceremony of sacrifice did not form an original part of 
Christian worship, its prominent place in the ritual was 
obtained in early centuries. In that Christianity was re- 
cruited among nations to whom the conception of sacrifice 
was among the deepest of religious ideas, and the ceremony 
of sacrifice among the sincerest efforts of worship, there 
arose an observance suited to supply the vacant place. 

» Grimm, * D. M/ p. 962. 

' Beausobre, vol. iL p. 667. Polydoms Yeixiliiu, De Inyentoribns Berv 
(Basel, 1621), lib. v. 1. 
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This result was obtained not by new introdaution, but !iy 
transmutiitian. The aolomn eucliariatic meal of the primi- 
tive Christians in time assumed the name of the sacrifice 
of the mass, and was adapted to ft ceremonial in which an 
offering of food and drink is set out by & priest on an altar 
in ft temple, and consumed by priest and worshippers. Thft.] 
natural conclusion of an ethnographic survey of sacrifice, 
to point to the controversy between Protestants and Catho- 
lics, for centuries past one of the keenest which have 
divided the Christian world, on this express question 
whether sacrifice is or is not a Christian rite. 

The next group of rites to be considered comprisi 
Fasting and ceitahi other means of producing ecstasy an^j 
other morbid exaltation for religious ends. In the fore-^ 
going researches on animism, it is frequentlj- observed or', 
implied that the religious beliefs of the lower races are in 
no small mea.snre based on the evidence of visions and.| 
dreams, regarded as actual intercourse "i;!! spiritual beings.. 
From the earliest phases of culture upward, we find religioa 
in close alliance with ecstatic physical conditions. Tb( 
are brought on by various means of interference with tho'i 
healthy action of body and mind, and it is scarcely needful 
to remind the reader that, according to philosophic theories 
antecedent to those of modern medicine, such morbid 
disturbances are explained as symptoms of divine visitation, 
or at least of superhuman spirituality. Among the strongest 
means of disturbing the functions of the mind so as to pi 
duce ecstatic vision, is fasting, accompanied as it so usually 
is with oUier privatioiks, and with prolonged solitary 
contemplation in tlie desert or the forest. Among the 
ordinary vicissitudes of savage life, the wild hunter has 
many a lime to try involuntarily the effects of such a life 
for days and weeks together, and under these circumstances 
he soon comes to see and talk with phantoms which are to 
him visible personal spirits. The secret of spiritual inter> 
course thus lenmt, he hiis thenceforth but to reproduce the 
■cause iu order to renew the effects. 
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The rite of fasting, and the utter objective reality asciibed 
to what we call its morbid sjrmptoms, are shown in striking 
details among the savage tribes of North America. Among 
the Indians (the accounts mostly refer to the Algonquin 
tribes), long and rigorous fasting is enjoined among boys 
and girls from a very early age ; to be able to fast long is 
an enviable distinction, and they will abstain from food 
three to seven days, or even more, taking only a little 
water. During these fasts, especial attention is paid to 
dreams. Thus Tanner tells the story of a certain Net- 
no-kwa, who at twelve years old fasted ten successive days, 
till in a dream a man came and stood before her, and after 
speaking of many things gave her two sticks, saying, " I 
give you these to walk upon, and your hair I give it to be 
like snow ; " this assurance of extreme old age was through 
life a support to her in times of danger and distress. At 
manhood the Indian lad, retiring to a solitary place to fast 
and meditate and pray, receives visionary impressions 
which stamp his character for life, and especially he waits 
till there appears to him in a dream some animal or thing 
which will be henceforth his " medicine," the fetish-repre- 
sentative of his manitu or protecting genius. For instance, 
an aged warrior who had thus in his youth dreamed of a 
bat coming to him, wore the skin of a bat on the crown of 
his head henceforth, and was all his life invulnerable to his 
enemies as a bat on the wing. • In after life, an Indian who 
wants anything will fast till he has a dream that his manitu 
will grant it him. While the men are away hunting, the 
children are sometimes made to fast, that in their dreams 
they may obtain omens of the chase. Hunters fasting 
before an expedition are informed in dreams of the haunts 
of the game, and the means of appeasing the wrath of the 
bad spirits ; if the dreamer fancies he sees an Indian who 
has been long dead, and hears him say, '' If thou wilt 
sacrifice to me thou shalt shoot deer at pleasure,*' he will 
prepare a sacrifice, and bum the whole or part of a deer, in 
honour of the apparition. Especially the " meda " or 
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" meflicinG-inan " receives in fasts much of his qualifica- 
tion for his sacred office. The Ojihwa prophetess, known 
in after hfe as Catherine Wahose, in ttlhug the stori' o£ 
her early years, relates how at the age of womanhood she 
fasted in her secluded lodge till she went up into the 
heavens and saw the spirit at the entrance, the Bright Blae 
Sky ; this was the first supernatural communication of her 
prophetic career. The account given to Schoolcraft by 
Chingwauk, an Algonquin chief deeply versed iu the mystic 
lore and picture-willing of his people, ia as follows ; 
" Chuigwauk began by saying that the ancient Indiana 
made a. great merit of fasting. They fasted sometimes 
six or seven days, till both their bodies and minds became 
free and liglit, wliich prepared them to drenm. The object 1 
of the aucient seers was to dream of the sun ; as it was 1 
believed that such a dream would enable them to see every- 
thing on the earth. And by fueling long and thinking 
much on the subject, they generally succeeded. Fasts 
and dreams were at first attempted at an early age. What 
a young mtm sees and experiences during these dreams and 
fasts, is adopted by him as truth, and it becomes a prin- 
ciple to regulate his future life. He relies for success on 
these revelations. If he has been much favoured in his 
fasts, and the people believe that he has the art of looking 
into futurity, the piith is open to the highest honours. 
The prophet, he continued, begins to try his power in 
secret, with only one assistant, whose testimony is neces- 
sary should he succeed. As he goes on, he puts down 
the figures of his dreams and revelations, by sj-mbols, ] 
on bark or other material, till a whule winter is some- i 
times passed in pursuing the subject, and he thus has I 
a record of his principal revelations. If what he pre- 
dicts is verified, the assistant mentions it, and the record 
is then appealed to as proof of his prophetic power and , 
skill. Time increases his fame. His kfe-kef-wina, 
records, are finally shown to- the old people, who meet A 
together and consult upon them, for the whole nation ' 
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believe in these revelations. They in the end give their 
approval, and declare that he is gifted as a prophet — ^is 
inspired with wisdom, and is fit to lead the opinio as of the 
nation. Such, he concluded, was the ancient custom, and 
the celebrated old war-captains rose to their power in this 
manner." It remains to say that among these American 
tribes the "jossakeed** or soothsayer prepares himself by 
fasting and the use of the sweating-bath for the state of 
convulsive ecstasy in which he utters the dictates of his 
familiar spirits.^ 

The practice of fasting is described in other districts of 
the uncultured world as carried on to produce similar 
ecstasy and supernatural converse. The account by Roman 
Pane in the Life of Colon describes the practice in Hsyii 
of fasting to obtain knowledge of future events from the 
spirits (cemi) ; and a century or two later, rigorous fasting 
formed part of the apprentice's preparation for the craft of 
"boy6" or sorcerer, evoker, consulter, propitiator, and 
exorciser of spirits.* The " keebfet " or conjurors of the 
Abipones were believed by the natives to be able to inflict 
disease and death, cure all disorders, make known distant 
and future events, cause rain, hail, and tempests, call up 
the shades of the dead, put on the form of tigers, handle 
serpents unharmed, etc. These powers were imparted by 
diabolical assistance, and Father Dobrizhofifer thus describes 
the manner of obtaining them : — " Those who aspire to the 
ofiice of juggler are said to sit upon an aged willow, over- 
hanging some lake, and to abstain from food for several 
days, till they begin to see into futurity. It always 
appeared probable to me that these rogues, from long 
fasting, contract a weakness of brain, a giddiness, and kind 

> Taiiner*8 'Narrative, 'p. 288. Loakiel, 'N. A. IncL' part i. p. 76. School- 
eraft, * Ind. Tribes,' part i pp. 34, 118, 860, 891 ; part iiL p. 227. Catlin, 
*N. A. lud.' vol. L p. 86. Charlevoix, ' Nouv. Fr.'voL ii. p. 170 ; vol. vL p. 
67. Kleram, 'Cultiir-Oesch.' vol. ii. p. 170. Waiti, ' Anthn>pologie,' voLiiL 
pp. 206, 217. 

'^ Colombo, *Vita,'ch. zzv. Roohefort, 'Ilea AntiUea,' p. 501. Sm iIm 
Meiners, voL IL p. 148 (Guyana). 
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of delirium, wliich makes them ini«gine that tliey are gifteJ 
with BUperior wisdom, and give tbemselvea out for magi- 
cians. They impose upon theuiselves first, aud nfterwarda 
apoD others." ^ The Miihiy, to miike himself invulnerable, 
retires for three daj's to solitude and scanty food in tlie 
jungle, and if on the third day he dreams of a benntifu) 
Spirit descending to speak to him, the charm is worked.' 
The Zulu doctor qualifies himself for intercourse with the 
" smadhlozi," or ghosts, from whom he is to obtain direc- 
tion ill his craft, by spare abstemious diet, want, sufFeriug, 
CHstigation, and solitary' wandering, till fainting fits or coma 
bring him into direct intercoui'se with the spiiits. These 
native divinei-s fast ol'ten, and are worn out by fastings, 
Rometimes of several days' duration, when they become 
pailially or wholly ecstatic, and see visions. So thoroughly 
is the connexion between fasting and spiritual intercourse 
acknowledged by the Zulus, that it lias become a saying 
among tliem, " The continually stuifed body cannot see 
secret things." They have no faith in a fat prophet.* 

The efiects thus looked for and aftained by fasting among 
uncultured tribes continue into the midst of advanced civili- 
zation. No wonder that, in the Hindu tale, king Vasava- 
datta and his queen alter a solemn ptnance and a three 
days' fast should see Siva in a dream and receive his gra- 
cious tidings ; no wonder that, in the actual experience of 
to-day, the Hindu yogi should bring on by fasting a state 
in which he can with bodily eyes behold the gods.* The 
Greek oi'acle- priests recognized fasting as a means of bring- 
ing on prophetic dreams and visions ; tlie Pytbia of Delphi 
herself fasled for inspiration; Galen remarks that fasting 
dreams are the clearer,* Through after ages, both cause 

' DoliriKlioirer, ' Abi[>oiies,' vol U. p. 68. 

» St. Jubn, ■ Far Eaht," voL L p. 11*. 

■ Dijliiie, *Zu1d Die' B. V. 'nynnga;' Oront, 'Zuln-Uiid,' p. 1E8; Ckll»' 
trey, ' Ueligion of Amuulu.' p. 387. 

fMiniHiievi HhsttH, tr. Bi-oekLnus, voL iL p. 81. Mi'itieM, vol, ii p. Ii7. 

*MHury, ' Ua){ie.' etc., p, lioT ; I'hubuii. i. Si; Fbiloatrnt. djioUon. T^rui. L ( 
Qftl«n. Comment, in HipjxicrHL L 
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and consequence have held their places in Christendom. 

Thus Michael the Archangel, with sword in right hand and 

scales in left, appears to a certain priest of Siponte, who 

during a twelvemonth's course of prayer and fasting had 

been asking if he would have a temple built in his 

honour : — 

•* precibus jejunia longis 
Addiderat, totoque orans se ufflixerat anno.'* ' 

Beading the narratives of the wondrous sights seen by 
St. Theresa and her companions, how the saint went in 
spirit into hell and saw the dai*kness and fire and unutter- 
able despair, how she saw often by her side her good patrons 
Peter and Paul, how when she was raised in rapture above 
the grate at the nunnery where she was to take the sacra- 
ment. Sister Mary Baptist and others being present, they 
saw an angel by her witli a golden fiery dart at the end 
whereof was a little fire, and he thrust it through her heart 
and bowels and pulled them out with it, leaving her wholly 
inflamed with a great love of God — the modern reader 
naturally looks for details of physical condition and habit 
of life among the sisterhood, and as naturally finds that 
St. Theresa was of morbid constitution and subject to 
trances from her childhood, in after life subduing her flesh 
by long watchings and religious discipline, and keeping 
severe fast during eight months of the year.^ It is needless 
to multiply such mediaaval records of fasts which have pro- 
duced their natural efi*ects in beatific vision — are they not 
written page after page in the huge folios of the BoUandists ? 
So long as fasting is continued as a religious rite, so long 
its consequences in morbid mental exaltation will continue 
the old and savage doctrine that morbid phantasy is super- 
natural experience. Bread and meat would have robbed 
the ascetic of many an angel's visit ; the opening of the 
refectory door must many a time have closed the gates of 
heaven to his gaze. 

> Baptist. Mantnan. Fast ix. 850. 
* ' Acto Sanctorum Bolknd,' S. The 
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It is indeed not the complete theory of fastinf; as a reli- 
piouB rite, but only an important and perhaps original part 
of it, that here comes into view. Abstinence from food 
has a principal place among acts of self-mortification or 
penance, a province of religious ordinance into which the 
present argument scarcely enters. Looking at the practice 
of fasting here from an animistic point of view, as a process 
of bringing on dreams and visions, it will be well to mention 
with it certain other means by which ecstatic phenomena 
are habitually induced. 

One of these means is the use of drugs. In the West India 
Islands at the time of the discovery, Columbus describes 
the religious ceremony of placing a platter containing "co- 
hoba" powder on the head of the idol, the worshippers then 
snuffing up this powder through a cane with two branches 
put to the nose. Pane further describes how the native 
priest, when brought to a sick man, would put himself in 
communication with the spirits by thus snuffing cohoba, 
" wliich makes him drunk, that he knows not what he does, 
and so says many extraordinary things, wherein they affirm 
that they are talking with the cejuis, and that from them it 
is told them that the infirmity came." On the Amazons, 
the Omaguas have continued to modem times the use of 
narcotic plants, producing an intoxication lasting twenty- 
four hours, during which they are subject to extraordinary 
visions ; from one of these plants they obtain the " curupa" 
powder which they snuff into their nostrils with a Y-shaped 
reed.* Here the similar names and uses of the drug plainly 
show historical connexion between the Omaguas and the An- 
tilles islanders. The Califomian Indians would give children 
narcotic potions, in order to gain from the ensuing visions 
information about their enemies ; and thus the Mundrucua 



' Colombo, 'Vita,' oil. llii. ; Roman P«nB, ibid, oh. iv. ; and in FinkBilMi, 
ToL lii. Con.laniine, 'TrBTela,' in PinkerMiD, vol. «». p. 2iB ; Maitiua, 
■EtLnog. Amer.' vol. i. pp.441, SSI (debLllKorBuulT-pawiJers among (Jniiguaa, 
Otoiiiaoa, etc. ; native namea curtipi, paricd, iiiopo, nupn ; moile Iraiii imsdl 
of Mimosa acaoiuides, Acucia niopu}. 
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of North Brazil, desiring to discover murderers, wonld 
administer such drinks to seers, in whose dreams the 
criminals appeared.^ The Darien Indians used the seeds of 
the Datura sanguinea to bring on in children prophetic 
delirium, in which they revealed hidden treasure. In Peru 
the priests who talked with the " huaca ** or fetishes used 
to throw themselves into an ecstatic condition by a narcotic 
drink called '* tonca," made from the same plant, whence 
its name of " huacacacha " or fetish-herb.^ The Mexican 
priests also appear to have used an ointment or drink made 
with seeds of '' ololiuhqui/' which produced delirium and 
visions/ In both Americas tobacco was used for such pur- 
poses. It must be noticed that smoking is more or less 
used among native races to produce full intoxication, the 
smoke being swallowed for the purpose. By smoking 
tobacco, the sorcerers of Brazilian tribes raised themselves 
to ecstasy in their convulsive orgies, and saw spirits ; no 
wonder tobacco came to be called the "holy herb."* So 
North American Indians held intoxication by tobacco to be 
supernatural ecstasy, and the dreams of men in this state 
to be inspired.' This idea may explain a remarkable pro- 
ceeding of the Delaware Indians. At their festival in 
honour of the Fire-god with his twelve attendant manitus, 
inside the house of sacrifice a small oven-hut was set up, 
consisting of twelve poles tied together at the top and 
covered with blankets, high enough for a man to stand 
nearly upright within it. After the feast this oven was 
heated with twelve red-hot stones, and twelve men crept 
inside. An old man threw twelve pipefuils of tobacco on 
these stones, and when the patients had borne to the utmost 

> Maury, * Magie,' etc p. 425. 

* Seemann, ' Voy. of Herald,' vol i. p. 856. Riyero and Tschudi, ' Pera- 
▼ian Antiquities,' p. 184. J. O. MttUer, p. 897. 

* Brasscur, * Mexiqiie,* toL iii. p. 568 ; Clayigero, toI. ii p. 40 ; J. O. 
Miiller, p. 656. 

* J. G. Miiller, ' Amer. Urrelig.* p. 277 ; Hemandei, 'Historia Mezicaoa,' 
lib. T. c, 61 ; Purchas, vol. iv. p. 1292. 

» D. Wilson, • Prehistoric Man,' YoL I p. 487. 
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the heat and eaffocflting smoke, they were taken out, geae- 
rally falliuf; in a bwood.^ This practice, which was carrii-d 
on in tlie last century, is remarkable for its coincidence 
with the Scythian mode of pui'ification after a funeral, as 
described by Herodotus. He rektes that they make their 
hut with three stakes sloping together at the top and 
covered in with woollen felts ; then they cast red-hot stones 
into a trough placed within and throw hemp-seed on them, 
which sends foi-th fumes sufh as no Greek vapour-bath 
could exceed, and the Scytbs in their sweating-hut roar 
with delight.' 

Not to dwell on the ancient Aryan deification of an 
intoxicating diiuk, the original of the divine Soma of the 
Hindus and the divine Haoma of the Parsis, nor on the 
drunken orgies of the worsliip of Dionysos in ancient 
Greece, we find more exact Old World analogues of the 
ecstatic medicaments used in the lower culture. Such are 
the decoctions of thalassiegle which Pliuy speaks of as 
drunk to jnoduce delirium and visions; the drugs men- 
tioned by Hesychius, whereby Hekate was evoked ; the 
mediffival witch -ointments which brought visionary beings 
into the presence of the patient, transported bun to the 
witches' sabbath, enabled him to turn into a beast.* The 
survival of such practices is most thorough among the 
Persian denishes of our own day. These mystics are not 
only opium-eaters, like so large a proportion of their 
countrjmen; they are hashish- smokers, and the effect of 
this drug is to bring them into a state of exaltation pMSsing 
into utter hallucination. To a patient in this condition, 
says Dr. Polak, a little stone in the road will seem a great 
block that he must stride over ; a gutter becomes a wide 
stream to his eyes, and he calls for a boat to ferry him 



' Loakiel, ' Ind. of K. A.' put i. p. 42. 

• Hfrddot. iv. 73-5. 

* Maury. 'Migie,' etc 1. o. ; Plin. xiir. lOS ; Heayeh. i. i 
Sec also Iliatiao, ' tti;u»:h,' ToL ii. p. 163, etc i BuiuK-Gonld, ' 
wolvcB,' p. HO. 
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across; men's voices sound like thunder in his ears; he 
fancies he has wings and can rise from the ground. These 
ecstatic effects, in which miracle is matter of hourly expe- 
rience, are considered in Persia as high religious develop- 
ments ; the visionaries and their rites are looked on as holy, 
and they make converts.* 

Many details of the production of ecstasy and swoon by 
bodily exercises, chanting and screaming, etc., have been 
incidentally given in describing the doctrine of demoniacal 
possession. I will only further cite a few typical cases to 
show that the practice of bringing on swoons or fits by 
religious exercises, in reality or pretence, is one belonging 
originally to savagery, whence it has been continued into 
higher grades of civilization. We may jutlge of the mentiil 
and bodily condition of the priest or sorcerer in Guyana, by 
his preparation for his sacred office. This consisted in the 
first place in fasting and flagellation of extreme severity ; at 
the end of his fast he had to dance till he fell senseless, and 
was revived by a potion of tobacco-juice causing violent 
nausea and vomiting of blood ; day after day this treatment 
was continued till the candidate, brought into or confirmed 
in the condition of a " convulsionary," was ready to pass 
from patient into doctor.* Again, at the Winnebago medi- 
cine-feast, members of the fraternity assemble in a long 
arched booth, and with them the candidates for initiation, 
whose prei)aration is a three days' fast, with severe sweating 
and steaming with herbs, under the direction of the old 
medicine-men. The initiation is performed in the assembly 
by a number of medicine-men. These advance in line, as 
many abreast as there are candidates ; holding their medi- 
cine-bags before them with both hands, they dance forward 
slowly at first, uttering low guttural sounds as they approach 
the candidates, their step and voice increasing in energy, 
until with a violent " Oughl" they thrust their mediciue- 

' Polak, < Peraien,* voL ii p. 245 ; Yamb^iy in ' ICtm. Anthrop. Soo.' vol it 
pb SO ; Meinera, vol. iL p. 216. 
' Meinera, vol. it p. 162. 
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bags at tlieir breasts. Instiintlv, as if struck with an electr 
shock, the candidates fall prostrate on their faces, theii 
limhs extended, their muscles rigid and quivering. Blankets 
are now thrown over them, and they are suffered to lie thus 
a few moments ; as soon as tJiey show signs of recovering 
from the shock, they are assisted to their feet and led forward. 
Medicine-bags are then put in their hands, and medicine- 
stones in their mouths ; they are now medicine men or 
women, as the case may be, in full communion and fellow- 
ship; and they now go round the bower in company with 
the old members, knocking others down promiscuously by 
thrusting their medicine-bags at them, A feast and dance 
to the music of drum and rattle carry on the festival.' 
Another instance may be taken from among the Alfurus of 
Celebes, inviting Empong Lembej to descend into their 
midst. The priests chant, the chief priest with twitching 
and trembling limbs turns his eyes towards heaven ; Lembej 
descends into him, and with horrible gestures he springs 
upon a board, beats about with a bundle of leaves, leaps 
and dances, chanting legends of an ancient deity. After 
some hours another priest relieves him, and sings of another 
deity. So it goes on day and night till the hfth day, and 
then the chief priest's tongue is cut, he falls into a swoon 
like death, and they cover him up. They fumigate vrith 
benzoin the piece taken from his tongue, and swing a censer 
liver his body, calling back hia soul ; he revives and dances 
iibout, lively but speechless, till they give him back the rest 
of his tongue, and with it his power of speech.' Thus, in 
the religion of uncultured races, tlie phenomenon of being 
"struck" holds so recognized a position that impostors 
will even counterfeit it. In its morbid nature, its genuine 
eases at least plainly correspond with the fits which history 
records among the con v ul si on n aires of St. Medard and the__ 
enthusiasts of the Cevennes. Nor need we gc even a gem 

' SuhcHilcralt, ■ Iniiian Tribea,' part iii. p. 286. 
BwtuD, 'Ueiiacb,' ToL U. p. H&. Compwa 'OeitL AbImi,' to) U. 1 
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ration back to see symptoms of the same type accepted as 
signs of grace among ourselves. Medical descriptions of 
the scenes brought on by fanatical preachers at ** revivals *' 
in England, Ireland, and America, are full of interest to 
students of the history of religious rites. I will but quote a 
single case. "A young woman is described as lying ex- 
tended at full length ; her eyes closed, her hands clasped 
and elevated, and her body curved in a spasm so violent 
that it appeared to rest arch-like upon her heels and the 
back portion of her head. In that position she lay without 
speech or motion for several minutes. Suddenly she uttered 
a terrific scream, and tore handfuls of hair from her un- 
covered head. Extending her open hands in a repelling 
attitude of the most appalling terror, she exclaimed, * Oh, 
that fearful pit ! ' During this paroxysm three strong men 
were hardly able to restrain her. She extended her arms 
on either side, clutching spasmodically at the grass, shudder- 
ing with terror, and shrinking from some fearful inward 
vision ; but she ultimately fell back exhausted, nerveless, 
and apparently insensible."^ Such descriptions carry us 
far back in the history of the human mind, showing modern 
men still in ignorant sincerity producing the very fits and 
swoons to which for untold ages savage tribes have given 
religious import. These manifestations in modem Europe 
indeed form part of a revival of religion, the religion of 
mental disease. 

From this series of rites, practical with often harmful 
practicality, we turn to a group of ceremonies whose charac- 
teristic is picturesque symbolism. In discussing sun-myth 
and sun-worship, it has come into view how deeply the 
association in men's minds of the east with light and warmth, 
life and happiness and glory, of the west with darkness and 
chill, death and decay, has from remote ages rooted itself in 
religious belief. It will illustrate and confirm this view to 
observe how the same symbolism of east and west has taken 
shape in actual ceremony, giving rise to a series of practices 

■ D. H. Take in < Joamal of Mental Science,* Oct. 1870, p. 86a. 
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concerning the posture of the dead in their graves and the 
living in their temples, practices which may be classed under 
the general headinfj of Orientation. 

While the setting sun has shown to men, &om savage 
ages onward, the western region of death, the rising sun has 
displayed a scene more hopeful, an eastern home of deity. 
It seems to be the working out of the solar analogy, on the 
one hand in death as sunset, on the other in new life as 
Bunrise, that has produced two contrasted nilea of burial, 
which agree in placing the dead in the sun's path, the line 
of east and west. Thus the natives of Australia have in 
some districts weH-marked thouglits of the western land of 
tlie dead, j'et the custom of burjTng the dead sitting with 
face to the east is also known among them.' The Sunioana 
and Fijians, agreeing that the land of the departed Hes in 
the far west, bury tlie corpse lying with head east and feet 
west;* the body would but have to rise and walk stniight 
onward to follow its sonl home. This idea is stated ex- 
plicitly among the \S'iiincini<'ns of North America; they will 
sometimes bun' a dead man sitting up to the breast in a 
hole in the ground, looking westward ; or graves are dug 
east and west, and the bodies laid in them with the head 
eastward, with the motive " that they may look towards the 
happy land in the west,"' With these customs may be 
compared those of certain South American tribes. The 
Yumanas bury their dead bent double with faces looking 
toward the heavenly region of the sunrise, the home of 
their great good deity, who they trust will take their souls 
with him to his dwelling ;* the Guarayos burj" the corpses 
with heads turned to the east, for it is in the enstem sky 
that their god Tamoi, the Ancii-nt of Heaven, has his 
happy huQtiug-grounds where the dead will meet again.* 

' Gray, ' Anetralia,' vol. ii. p. 827. 

• Turner. ' Polvneria, ' p. 330. Seemnnn, •Viti.'p. IBL 

* Sihoolcraft, ' Indisn Tril*!.' part ir. p. 61. 

* AUrlioa, ' Ethnog. Amtir.' vol. L p. ISS. 

• COibigDj, ■L'Homnie Anjiriwiii,' vol ii pp. JIB, 330. 
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Ou the other hand the Peruvian custom was to place the 
dead huddled up in a sitting posture and with faces turned 
to the west.^ Barbaric Asia may be represented by the 
modem Ainos of Yesso, burying the dead lying robed in 
white with the head to the east, ** because that is where the 
sun rises ; " or by the Tunguz who bury with the head to 
the west ; or by the mediaeval Tatars, raising a great mound 
over the dead, and setting up thereon a statue with face 
turned toward the east, holding a drinking-cup in his hand 
before his navel ; or by the modem Siamese, who do not 
sleep with their heads to the west, because it is in this 
significant position that the dead are burned.^ The burial 
of the dead among the ancient Greeks in the line of east 
and west, whether according to Athenian custom of the 
head toward the sunset, or the converse, is another link in 
the chain of custom.' Thus it is not to late and isolated 
fancy, but to the carrying on of ancient and widespread 
solar ideas, that we trace the well-known legend that the 
body of Christ was laid with the head toward the west, thus 
looking eastward, and the Christian usage of digging graves 
east and west, which prevailed through mediaeval times and 
is not yet forgotten. The rule of lajdng the head to the 
west, and its meaning that the dead shall rise looking toward 
the east, are perfectly stated in the following passage from 
an ecclesiastical treatise of the 16th century: " Debet autem 
quis sic sepeliri, ut capite ad occidentem posito, pedes 
dirigat ad orientem, in quo quasi ipsa positione orat : et 
innuit quod promptus est, ut de occasu festinet ad ortum : 
de mundo ad seculum."^ 



> Riyero and Tschndi, 'Perarian Antiqaities,' p. 202. See also Arbonseet 
and Daumas, ' Voyage,* p. 277 (Kafirs). 

' Bickmore, in 'Tr. Eth. Soo.* vol rlL p. 20. Oeorgi, ' Reise,' Tol. i. p. 266. 
Gnl. de Rubruquis in Hakluyt, toL l p. 78. Bastiun, ' OeatL Aaien,* toL iii 
p. 228. 

* iSlian. Yar. Hist t. 14, TiL 10 ; Plutarch. Solon, x. ; Diog. Laert Solon ; 
Welcker, toL L p. 404. 

* Beda in Die S. Piiacha. Durand, Rationale Divinorum Offidomm, lib. viL 
^ 85-0. Brand, ' Popular Antiquitiea,* toL it pp. 296, 818. 
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Where among the lower races suu-worship begins to con> 
Bolidate itsell' in systematic ritual, tlie orientntion of the 
vorebipper and the temple becomes usual and distinct. 
The smi-worshipi>ing Comuuches, preparing for the war- 
path, will place their weaponii betimes on the east aide of 
the lodge to receive the sun's first rays ; it is a remnant of 
old solar rite, that the Christianized Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico turn to the suu at his rising.' It has been already 
noticed how in old times each morning at aunrise the Sun- 
chief of the Natchez of Louisiana stood facing Uie eiist at 
the door of his house, and smoked toward tlie sun first, 
before he tm-ned to the other thi'ee quarters of the world.' 
The cave- temple of the aun- worshipping Apalaches of 
Florida had its opening looking east, and within stood the 
priests on festival days at dawn, waiting till the first rays 
entered to begin the iiiipninttd rites of chant and incense 
and ofi'ering.' In old Mexioo, where sun-worsbip was the 
central docti-ine of the complex religion, men knelt in prayer 
towards the cast, and the doors of the sanctuaries looked 
mostly westward,* It was characteristic of the solar worship 
of Peru that even the villages were habitually built on slopes 
toward the east, that the people might see and greet the 
national deity at bis rising. In the temple of the sun at 
Cuzco, his splendid golden disc on the western wall looked 
out through the eastern door, so that as he rose his first 
beams fell upon it, reflected thence to light up the sanc- 
tuary.' 

In Asia, the ancient Aryan religion of the sun manifests 
itself not less plainly in rites of orieut^ition. They have 
their place in the weary ceremonial routine which the Brah- 



' Gre^fti ' CoDiraercs of Prairies,' vol i. pp. 370, 27S ; toL IL p^ 818. 
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man must daily Kccomplish. When he has performed thf 
dawn ablution, and meditated on the effulgent sun-light 
which is Brahma, the supreme soul, he proceeds to worship 
the Bun, standing on one foot and resting the other against 
his ankle or heel, looking toward the east, and holding his 
hands open before liim in a hollow form. At noon, when 
he has agiiin adored the sun, it is sitting with his face to 
the east that be must read his daily portion of the Veda ; it 
is looidng toward the east that his offering of barley and 
water must be first presented to the gods, before he turns 
to north and south ; it is with first and principal direction 
to the east that the consecration of the fire and the sacrifi- 
cial implements, a ceremony which is the groundwork of all 
his religious acts, has to be performed.^ The significance 
of such reverence paid by adorers of the sun to the glorious 
eastern region of his rising, may be heightened to us by 
setting beside it a ceremony of a darker faith, displaying 
the awe-atruck horror of the western home of death. The 
antithesis to the eastward consecration by the orthodosc 
Brahmans is the westward consecration by the Thugs, 
worshippers of Kali the death -goddess. In honour of Kali 
their victims were murdered, and to her the sacred pickaxe 
was consecrated, wherewith the graves of the slain were dug. 
At the time of the suppression of Thuggee, Englishmen 
had the consecration of the pickaxe performed in make- 
believe in their presence by tliose who well knew the dark 
ritual. On the dreadful implement no shadow of any living 
thing must fall, its consecrator sits facing the west to per- 
form the fourfold washing and the sevenfold passing through 
tite fire, and then, it being proved duly consecrated by the 
omen of the cocoa-nut divided at a single cut, it is placed 
on the ground, and the bystanders worship it, turning to 
the west.' 

These two contrasted rites of east and west established 

* Coltbrooke, 'Easaya,' voL L, iv. and v. 
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themselves and still remain established in modem Enropeaa 
religion. In judging of the course of history that has 
brought aboat this state of things, it scnrcely seems that 
Jewish influence was effective. The Jewish temple had the 
entrance in the east, and ihi sanctuary in the west. Sun- 
worship was an abomination to the Jews, and the orientation 
especially belonging to it appeiirs as utterly opposed to 
Jewish usage, in Ezekiel's horror-stricken vision : " and, 
behold, at the door of the temple of Jehovah, between the 
porch and the altar, about five -and- twenty men, with their 
backs toward the temple of Jehovah, and their faces toward 
the east, and they worshipped the sun toward the east."^ 
Mor is there reason to sujipose that in later ages such 
orientation gained ground in Jewish ceremony. The solar 
rites of other nations whose ideas were prominent in the early 
development of Christianity, are suSicient to account for the 
rise of Christian orientation. On the one hand there was 
the Asiatic sun-wor&iiip, perhaps specinlly related to the 
veneration of the rising sun in old Persian religion, and 
which has left relics in tlie east of the Turkish empire into 
modem years ; Christian sects praying toward the sun, and 
Yezidia turning to the east as their kibleh and burying their 
dead looking thither.* On the other band, orientation was 
recognized in classic Crreek religion, not indeed in slavish 
obedience to a uniform law, but as a principle to be worked 
out in converse ways. Thus it was an Athenian practice 
for the temple to have its entrance east, looking out through 
which the divine image stood to behold the rising sun. 
This rule it is that Lucian refers to, when he talks of the 
delight of gazing toward the loveliest and most longed-for 
of the day, of welcoming the sun as he peeps forth, of takit^ 
one's fill of light through the wide-open doors, even as the 

■ Ezek. viiL 10. Miahiu, 'Sukkoth,' v, 8m Ferguisoa In Smith'a 
■Dittioii»ryoftlie BLbU.'a. v. ■TeiD[.le.' 

" Hyde, ' Veterum Per^rum BeligioQU BiBtoria,' oh. ir. Niabnhr, 
■ BfliubaKhTeibuug nach Arabien,' vol, L p. 396. lAyutl, 'Ninevsh,' voL i. 
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ancients bnilt their temples looking forth. Nor was the 
contrary rule as stated by Vitruvius less plain in meaning ; 
the sacred houses of the immortal gods shall be so arranged, 
that if no reason prevents and choice is free, the temple and 
the statue erected in the cell shall look toward the west, so 
that they who approach the altar to sacrifice and vow and 
pray may look at once toward the statue and the eastern 
sky, the divine figures thus seeming to arise and look upon 
them. Altars of the gods were to stand toward the east.^ 

Unknown in primitive Christianity, the ceremony of 
orientation was developed within its first four centuries. It 
became an accepted custom to turn in prayer toward the 
east, the mystic region of the Light of the World, the Sun 
of Kighteousness. Augustine says, ''When we stand at 
prayer, we turn to the east, where the heaven arises, not as 
though God were only there, and had forsaken all other 
parts of the world, but to admonish our mind to turn to a 
more excellent nature, that is, to the Lord." No wonder 
that the early Christians were thought to practise in sub- 
stance the rite of sun-worship which they practised in form. 
Thus Tertullian writes : " Others indeed with greater truth 

and verisimilitude believe the sun to be our God 

the suspicion arising from its being known that we pray 
toward the region of the east.'* Though some of the most 
ancient and honoured churches of Christendom stand to 
show that orientation was no original law of ecclesiastical 
architecture, yet it became dominant in early centuries. 
That the author of the * Apostolical Constitutions ' should 
be able to give directions for building churches toward the 
east (6 oIkos ltrT<a ivifiriKris^ kot avarokhs T€Tpafifi4vo^), just as 
\'itruvius had laid down the rule as to the temples of the 
gods, is only a part of that assimilation of the church to the 
temple which took effect so largely in the scheme of worship. 
Of all Christian ceremony, however, it was in the rite of 
baptism that orientation took its fullest and most picturesque 

> Ladan. De Domo, vL YitruT. d« Architoctura, iv. 5. SeeWelcker, toL L 
p. 408. 
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form. The catechumen was placed with face toward th* j 
west, and then commanded to renounce Satan with gestures 
of abhorrence, stretching out his hands against him, or 
smiting them together, and blowing or spitting against him 
thrice. Cyril of Jerusalem, in his ' Mystagogic Catechism,' 
thus depicts the scene : " Ye first came into the ante-room 
of the baptistery, and standing toward the west (wpir rcks 
hviTfiai) ye were commanded to put away Satan, stretching 

out your hands as though he were present And 

why did ye stand toward the west ? It was needful, for 
sunset is the type of darkness, and be is darkness and has 
his strength in darkness ; therefore symboUcally looking 
toward the west ye renounce that dark and gloomy ruler." 
Then turning round to the east, the catechmnen took up his 
allegiance to his new master, Christ. The ceremony and 
its significance are clearly set forth by Jerome, tlius ; " In 
the mysteries [meaning baptism] we first renounce him who 
is in the west, and dies to us with our sins ; and so, turning 
to the east, we make a covenant with the Sun of righteous- 
ness, promising to be his servants."* This perfect double 
rite of east and west, retained in the baptismal ceremony of 
the Greek Church, may be seen in Russia to this day. 
The orientation of churches and the practice of turning to 
the east as an act of worsliip, are common to both O-reek 
and Latin ritual In our own country they declined from 
the Reformation, till at the beginning of the present century 
they seemed faUing out of use ; since then, however, they 
have been restored to a certain prominence by the revived 
medievalism of our own day. To the student of history, 
it is a striking example of the connexion of thought and 
rite through the religions of the lower and higher culture, 
to see surviving in our midst, with meaning dwindled into 



' AngiiBtia. de Senn. Dom. ia Mooto, ii f>. Tertullun. Contn Yaltntio. 
iiL; Ajiolog ivL ComlituLionea ApostulicK, ii. £7. Cyril. Culech. Mjst. 
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symbolism, this ancient solar rite. The influence of the 
divine Sun upon his rude and ancient worshippers still 
subsists before our eyes as a mechanical force, acting 
diamagnetically to adjust the axis of the church and turn 
the body of the worshipper. 

The last group of rites whose course through religious 
history is to be outlined here, takes in the varied dramatic 
acts of ceremonial purification or Lustration. With all the 
obscurity and intricacy due to age-long modification, the 
primitive thought which underlies these ceremonies is still 
open to view. It is the transition firom practical to symbolic 
cleansing, from removal of bodily impurity to deliverance 
from invisible, spiritual, and at last moral evil. Our 
language follows this ideal movement to its utmost stretch, 
where such words as cleansing and pmnfication have passed 
from their first material meaning, to signify removal of 
ceremonial contamination, legal guilt, and moral sin. 
What we thus express in metaphor, the men of the lower 
culture began early to act in ceremony, purifying persons 
and objects by various prescribed rites, especially by dipping 
them in and sprinkling them with water, or fumigating them 
with and passing them through fire. It is the plainest proof 
of the original practicalit}' of proceedings now passed into 
formalism, to point out how far the ceremonial lustrations 
still keep their connexion with times of life when real 
purification is necessary, how far they still consist in formal 
cleansing of the new-bom child and the mother, of the man- 
slayer who has shed blood, or the mourner who has touched 
a corpse. In stud}dng the distribution of the forms of 
lustration among the races of the world, while allowing for 
the large effect of their transmission from religion to religion, 
and from nation to nation, we may judge that their diversity 
of detail and purpose scarcely favours a theory of their being 
all historically derived from one or even several special 
religions of the ancient world. They seem more largely to 
exemplify independent working out, in different directions, 
of an idea common to mankind at large. This view may 
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te justified by surveying lustration through a series ( 
fypical instaiK^es, which show its appearauce and character I 
iu savage and barbaric culture, as being hd act belonging to I 
certain well-marked events of human life. 

The purification of the new-born child appears among 
the lower races in various forms, but perhaps in some par- 
ticular instances borrowed from the higher. It should be 
noticed that though the naming of the child is often asso- 
ciated with its ceremonial cleansing, there 13 no real con- I 
uexion between the two rites, beyond their coming due at 1 
the same early time of life. To those who look for the J 
matter-of-fact origin of such ceremonies, one of the most I 
suggestive of the accounts available is a simple mention of ^ 
the two necessary acta of washing and name-giving, as done 
together in mere practical purpose, but not as yet passed 
into formal ceremony — the Kichtak Islanders, it is remarked, 
at birth wasli the child, and give it a name.^ Among the 
Yumanas of Brazil, as soon as the child can sit up, it ia 
sprinkled with a decoction of certain herbs, and receives a 
name which has belonged to an ancestor.^ Among some 
Jakun tribes of the Malay Peninsula, as soon as the child I 
is bom it is carried to the nearest stieam and washed ; it is ■ 
then brought back to the house, the fire is kindled, and 1 
fragrunt wood tlirown on, over which it ia passed several J 
times.* The New Zealiinders' infaut baptism is no new -J 
practice, and is considered by thtni an old traditional rite, 
but nothing very similar is observed among other branchea- j 
of the Polynesian race. Whether independently invented i 
or not, it was thoroughly worked into the native religious 
scheme. The baptism was performed on the eighth day or 
earlier, at the side of a stream or elsewhere, by a native 
priest who sprinkled water on the child with a branch or 
twig ; sometimes the child was immersed. With this lus- 
tration it received its name, the priest repeating a list of 

1 Rlllinga, 'N. Kumia,' p. 175. 

* lUrtluB, 'Ethnoe. Amer.'voL L y. 4Sfi. 

* 'Joum. Ind. Arcluj).' ToL il p. '■i.Ci. 
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Ancestral names till the child chose one for itself by sneez- 
ing at it. The ceremony is of the nature of a dedication, 
and was accompanied by rhythmical formulas of exhortation. 
The future warrior was bidden to flame with anger, to leap 
nimbly and ward off the spears, to be angry and bold and 
industrious, to work before the dew is off the ground ; the 
future housewife was bidden to get food and go for firewood 
and weave garments with panting of breath. In after years, 
a second sacred sprinkling was performed to admit a lad 
into the rank of warriors. It has to be noticed with i*efer- 
ence to the reason of this ceremonial washing, that a new- 
bom child is in the highest degree tapu, and may only be 
touched by a few special persons till the restriction is 
removed.* In Madagascar,- a fire is kept up in the room 
for several days, then the child in its best clothes is in due 
form carried out of the house and back to its mother, both 
times being carefully lifted over the fire, which is made 
near the door.^ In Africa, some of the most noticeable 
ceremonies of the class are these. The people of Sarac 
wash the child three days after birth with holy water.* 
When a Mandingo child was about a week old its hair was 
cut, and the priest, invoking blessings, took it in his arms, 
whispered in its ear, spat thrice in its face, and pronounced 
its name aloud before the assembled company.^ In Guinea, 
when a child is bom, the event is publicly proclaimed, the 
new-bom babe is brought into the streets, and the headman 
of the town or family sprinkles it with water from a basin, 
giving it a name and invoking blessings of health and 
wealth upon it ; other friends follow the example, till the 
child is thoroughly drenched.^ In these various examples 

* Taylor, *New Zealand,' p. 184 ; Yate, p. 82 ; Polack. vol L p. 61 ; 
A. 8. Thomson, vol. i. p. 118; Klemm, ' CnltuivGesch.' vol iv. p. 804. 
See ScLirren, ' Wandeisagen der l^euseelauder,' pp. 58, 188 ; Shortland, 
p. 145. 

> £lli8, ' Madagascar,' vol i. p. 152. 

* Huiizinger, *Ost-Afrika,' p. 387. 

* Park, 'Travels,' ch. vi 

* J. L. Wilson, 'Weetem Africa,' p. 890. See alio Baitiaii, 'Meneeh,' 
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of lustntlion of infants, the parificalions by lire have UhA 
most importance etbnologically, not because this proceeding 
is more natural to the savage mind than that of bathing or 
sprinkling with water, but because this latter ceremony may 
have been imitated from Christian baptism. Thus, while 
there is nothing to prevent our supposing some rites of 
savage baptism to be of native origin, it seems unsafe to 
assert this in any individual case. 

The purification of women at childbirth, etc., ia cere- 
monially practised by the lower races under circumstances 
which do not suggest adoption from more civilized nations. 
The seclusion and lustration among North American Indian 
tribes have been compared with those of the LevitictJ law, _ 
but the resemblance is not remarkably close, and belong 
rather to a stage of civilization than to the ordinance ( 
particular nation. It is a good case of independent develop- 
ment in such customs, that the rite of putting out the fires 
and kindling " new iire " on the woman's return is common 
to the Iroquois and Sioux in North America,^ and the 
Basutos in South Africa. These Litter have a well-marked 
rite of lustration by sprinkling, performed on girls at 
womanhood.^ The Hottentots considered mother and chi 
unclean till they had been washed and smeared after t 
uncleanly native fashion.' Lustrations with water ' 
usual in West Africa.* Tatar tribes in Mongolia i 
bathing, while in Siberia the custom of leaping over a firsv 
answered the piirpose of purificjition,' The Mantras of tbsj 
Malay Peninsula have made the batliiug of the mother a 

vol. ii. p. 279 (iPfltje) ; ' AnlliropolriRical Review,' Nov. 1884, p. i 
(llpflnnwe); Barker Webb and Bei-tlu'lot, vol. ii. p. IBS (Tenerife). 

' Solioolcraft, 'Indian Tribes,' part i. p. 261 : pnrt iii. p 243, et<9 
Chttrlvvoii, 'NoBvelle Prance,' vol, v. p. 426. Wilaon in "Tr. Eth. Soa.*" 
vol. iv. p. 294. 

' Oualia, ' BMnto*,' p. 287. 

• KolbfD, vol. i pp, 273, 283, 

< [tusiaaa, in ' Piubertoo,' voL xvL pp. 423, G27 ; Ueiuen, vol ii. ' 
107, 4a3. 

' Pullu, ' MoDgnliKha Vollcerachafteii,' voL 1. p. 16fl, •(«. ; 8 
<SilKiria,'p. B7. 
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childbirth into a ceremonial ordinance.^ It is so among the 
indigenes of India, where both in northern and southern 
districts the naming of the chUd comes into connexion with 
the purification of the mother, both ceremonies being per- 
formed on the same day.* Without extending further this 
list of instances, it is sufficiently plain that we have before 
us the record of a practical custom becoming consecrated 
by traditional habit, and making its way into the range of 
religious ceremony. 

Much the same may be said of the purification of savage 
and barbaric races on occasion of contamination by blood- 
shed or funeral In North America, the Dacotas use the 
vapour-bath not only as a remedy, but also for the removal 
of ceremonial uncleanness, such as is caused by killing a 
person, or touching a dead body.' So among the Navajos, 
the man who has been deputed to carry a dead body to 
burial, holds himself unclean until he has thoroughly washed 
himself in water prepared for the purpose by certain cere- 
monies.^ In Madagascar, no one who has attended a 
funeral may enter the palace courtyard till he has bathed, 
and in all cases there must be an ablution of the mourner's 
garments on returning from the grave.*^ Among the Basutos 
of South Africa, warriors returning from battle must rid 
themselves of the blood they have shed, or the shades of 
their victims would pursue them and disturb their sleep. 
Therefore they go in procession in full armour to the nearest 
stream to wash, and their weapons are washed also. It is 
usual in this ceremony for a sorcerer higher up the stream 
to put in some magical ingredient, such as he also uses in 
the preparation of the holy water which is sprinkled over 
the people with a beast*s tail at the frequent public purifica- 
tions. These Basutos, moreover, use fumigation with burn- 
ing wood to purify growing com, and cattle taken from the 

» Bonrien in "Tr. Eth. Soc' vol iii. p. 81. 

« Dalton in «Tr. Eth. Soc' toI. vi p. 22 ; Shortt, ibid. toL iii p. 875. 

• Sohoolcraft, * Indian Tribes/ part i. p. 255. 
« Briuton, * Mytlis of New World,' p. 127. 

• Bllis, * Madagascar,* voL i p. 241 ; see 407, 410. 
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enemy. Fire serves for purification in cases too trifling to 
require sacriflce ; thus when a mother sees her child walk 
over a grave, she hastens to call it, mitkes it stanii hefore 
her, and lights a small fire at its feet' The Zulus, whose 
horror of a dead hody will induce them to cast out and 
leave in the woods their sick people, at least strangers, 
purify themselves by an ablution after a funeral. It is to be 
noticed that these ceremonial practices have come to mean 
something distinct from mere cleanliness. Ka&rs who will 
purify themselves from ceremonial uncleanness by washing. 
are not in the habit of washing themselves or their vessels 
for ordinary purposes, and the dogs and the cockroaches 
divide between them the duty of cleaning out the milk- 
baskets.' Medifeval Tatar tribes, some of whom had con- 
BcientiouB scruples against bathing, have found passing 
thi"ough fire or between two fires a suflicient purification, 
and the household stuff of the dead was lustrated in this 
latter way.' 

In the organized nations of the semi -civilized and civi- 
lized world, where religion shapes itself into elaborate and 
systematic schemes, the practices of lustration famihar to 
the lower culture now become part of stringent ceremonial 
systems. It seems to be at this stage of their existence 
that they often take up in addition to their earher cere- 
monial significance an ethical meaning, absent or all but 
absent from them at their first appearance above the reli- 
gious horizon. This will be made evident by glancing over 
the ordinances of lustration in the great national religions 
of history. It will be well to notice first the usages of two 
semi-civilized nations of America, which, though they have 
scarcely produced practical effect on civilization at large, 
give valuable illustration of a transition period in culture, 
leaving apart the obscure question of their special civiliza- 

> Casalis, ' BbbuIos,' p. 258. 

* Gmul, 'ZulQ-liuid,' p. 117; Backliinua, 'Manrltiiu uid 8. Afrio^' pp. 
XI 3, 22S. 

' Bsstian. 'Menscli,' vul. iu. p. 76; Eubniqnia, in Pinkertou, voL vii ■p, 
£2 ; Pkuo Carjiini in Hakliijt, vol L p. 37. " 
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lion haymg been inflaenced in early or late times from the 
Old World. 

In the religion of Pern, lustration is well-marked and 
eharacteristic. On the day of birth, the water in which the 
child had been washed was poured into a hole in the ground, 
charms being repeated by a wizard or priest ; an excellent 
instance of the ceremonial washing away of evil influences. 
The naming of the child was also more or less generally 
accompanied with ceremonial washing, as in districts where 
at two years old it was weaned, baptized, had its hair cere- 
monially cut with a stone knife, and received its child- 
name ; Peruvian Indians still cut off a lock of the child's 
hair at its baptism. Moreover, the significance of lustra- 
tion as removing guilt is plainly recorded in ancient Peru ; 
after confession of guilt, an Inca bathed in a neighbouring 
river and repeated this formula, " O thou River, receive the 
sins I have this day confessed unto the Sun, carry them 
down to the sea, and let them never more appear.'* ^ In 
old Mexico, the first act of ceremonial lustration took place 
at birth. The nurse washed the infant in the name of the 
water-goddess, to remove the impurity of its birth, to 
cleanse its heart and give it a good and perfect life ; then 
blowing on water in her right hand she washed it again, 
warning it of forthcoming trials and miseries and labours, 
and praying the invisible Deity to descend upon the water, 
to cleanse the child from sin and foulness, and to deliver it 
from misfortune. The second act took place some four 
days later, unless the astrologers postponed it. At a festive 
gathering, amid fires kept alight from the first ceremony, 
the nurse undressed the child sent by the gods into this sad 
and doleful world, bade it receive the life-giving water, and 
washed it, driving out evil from each limb and offering to 
the deities appointed prayers for virtue and blessing. It 

> Rivero and Tschadi, *Peniyian Antiqnitiet,' p. 180; J. O. Mailer, 
'Amer. Urrelig.* p. 8S9 ; Acosta, 'Ind. Oco* t. o. 26; Brinton, p. 126. 
See account of the rite of driving out sicknesses and evils into the rivers, ' Kitee 
and Laws of Incaa,* tr. and ed. by C. K. Markham, p. 22. 
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was then that the toy instruments of war or crall or hoiise< 
hold labour were placed in the boy's or girl's hand (a custom 
sinpiilwlj' corresponding with one usual in China), and the 
other children, instructed by their parents, gave the new- 
comer its child-name, here again to be replaced by another 
at manhood or womanhood. There is nothing unlikely in 
the statement that the child was also passed four times 
througli the fire, but the authority this is given on is not 
sufficient, Thfl religious clmracter of ablution is well 
shown in Mexiuo by its forming part of the daily service 
of the priests. Aztec life ended as it had hegim, with 
ceremonial lustration ; it was one of the funeral ceremonies 
to sprinkle the head of the corpse with the lustral water of 
this life,' 

Among the nations of East Asia, and across the more civi- 
lized Turanian districts of Central Asia, ceremonial lustra- 
tion comes frequently into notice ; but it would often bring 
in dilEcult points of ethnography to attempt a general judg- 
ment how far these may be native local rites, and how far cere- 
monies adopted from foreign religious s3'stems. As examples 
may be mentioned in Japan the sprinkling and naming of 
the child at a month old, and other lustrations connected 
with worship;^ in China the religious ceremony at the first 
washing of the three days' old infant, the lifting of the bride 
over burning coals, the sprinkling of holy-water over sacri- 
fices and rooms and on the mourners after a funeral;^ in 
Eirma the purification of the mother by fire, and the annual 
sprinkling-festival/ Within the range of Buddhism in its 
Lamaist form, we find such instances as the Tibetan and 



' Sahsgni], 'KneTft Enpalli,' lib. vi. ; Torqnemada, 'UotmrquU Indian*,* 
lib, lii. ; t'laviftero, Tol. iL pp. 3S, 8B, sto. ; Humboldt, ' Vuise des Cor- 
dilltrvB,' Mendou Cod. ; J. <i. Miillcr, p. eo2. 

' Siobold, 'SipjiDo,' T. p, 2-i; Kemprer, 'Japan,' ch. liiL in Piulurtan, 
vol Tii, 

' Doolittla, 'Chinese,' toL L p. 120, roL il. p. 37S. Datu, tdI. L p, 

see. 

* BMti&D, ■ Oestl. Asieii,' vol. iL p. E17 i Meiner^ toL U. p. IIM ; Sjmm 

In Piukettoa, vol. ii. p. *35. 
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Mongol lustration of the child a few days after birth, the 
lama blessing the water and immersing the child thrice, and 
giving its name ; the Buraet consecration by threefold wash- 
ing ; the Tibetan ceremony where the mourners returning 
from the funeral stand before the fire, wash their hands with 
warm water over the hot coals, and fumigate themselves 
thrice with proper formulas.^ With this infant baptism of 
Tibetans and Mongols may be compared the rite of their 
ethnological kinsfolk in Europe. The Lapps in their semi- 
Christianized state had a private form of baptism, in which 
a new name was given with a three-fold sprinkling and wash- 
ing with warm water where mystic alder-twigs were put; 
this ceremony they called by the name of "laugo" or 
bathing, a word not of Lapp but Scandinavian origin ; it 
might be repeatedly performed, and was considered a 
thoroughly native Lapp proceeding, utterly distinct from 
the Christian baptism to which the Lapps also conformed.' 
It is, however, the easiest ethnographic explanation of these 
two baptismal ceremonies in Central Asia and Northern 
Europe, to suppose imitation of Christianity either entirely 
bringing in a new rite, or adapting a previous native 
one. 

Other Asiatic districts show lustration in more compact 
and characteristic religious developments. The Brahman 
leads a life marked by recurring ceremonial purification, 
from the time when his first appearance in the world brings 
uncleanness on the household, requiring ablution and clean 
garments to remove it, and thenceforth through his years 
from youth to old age, where bathing is a main part of the 
long minute ceremonial of daily worship, and further wash- 
ings and aspersions enter into more solemn religious acts, 
till at last the day comes when his kinsfolk, on their way 
home from his frmeral, cleanse themselves by a final bath 

^ Kttppen, ' Religion des Bnddha,' vol ii pu 820 ; Bastkn, « PayohologK* 
pp. 161, 211, <Menach,* yoL IL p. 499. 

* Leems, ' Lapknd,* in Pinkerton, vol. L p. 488 ; Elemm, * Cnltnr-Geaoh.* 
rol. ill. p. 77. 
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from their contamination by his remains. For the means 
of some of his mnltifarions lustrations the Hindn has re- 
conrae to the sacred cow, but his more freqtient medium of 
removing uncleanness of body and soul is w»ter, the divine 
waters to which he prays, " Take away, O Waters, whatao- J 
ever is wicked in me, what I have done by violence or carse, J 
and nntruth !'" The Parsi religion prescribes a system ot\ 
lustrations which well shows its common origin with that of 
Hinduism by its similar use of cow's urine and of water. 
Bathing or sprinkling with water, or applications of "nirang" 
washed off with water, form part of the daily religious rites,, J 
as well as of such special ceremonies as the naming of thai 
new-bom child, the putting on of the sacred cord, the puri- 
fication of the mother after childbirth, the purification of 
him who has touched a corpse, when the unclean demon, 
driven by sprinkling of the good water from the top of the 
head and from limb to limb, comes forth at the left toe and i 
departs like a fly to the evil region of the north. It is, | 
perhaps, the influence of this ancestral religion, even more 
than the actual laws of Islam, that makes the modem 
Persian so striking an example of the way in which cere- 
mony may override reaUty. It is rather in form than in 
fact that his cleanliness is next to godhness. He carries 
the principle of removing legal oncleanuess by ablution so 
far, that a holy man will wash his eyes when they have beea 
polluted by the sight of an infidel. He will carry about a 
water-pot with a long spout for his ablutions, yet ht lepopu- 
lates the land by his neglect of the simplest sanitary rules, 
uid he may be seen by the side of the little tank where 
scores of people have been in before him, obliged to clear 
with his baud a space in the foul scum on the water, before 
he plunges in to obtain ceremonial purity.' 

' TVBftl, 'HinJooi,' tot ii. pp. 86, 246, »37 ; Colehroolte, *Enan* 
wl. ii. Wmtkc, 'Gemh, dw Heideuthiiras,' ToL ii p. 878. ' Big-V-d*.* i J 
39, S3. 

' AvestB, Vendidsd, v.-xiL j Lord, [n Pinkerton, voL TiiL p. STOf] 
Kaoroji. ' Paraee Religion ;' Pol>k, 'Pemen,' voL L p. 355, etc, toL U. | 
STl- Huioera, vol ii. p. 125. 
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Over against the Aryan rites of lustration in the religions 
of Asia, may be set the well-known types in the religions of 
classic Europe. At the Greek amphidromia, when the child 
was about a week old, the women who had assisted at the 
birth washed their hands, and afterwards the child was 
carried round the fire by the nurse, and received its name ; 
the Boman child received its prsenomen with a lustration at 
about the same age, and the custom is recorded of the nurse 
touching its lips and forehead with spittle. To wash before 
an act of worship was a ceremony handed down by Greek 
and Boman ritual through the classic ages ; KaOapals bi dpoVots, 
ifl>vbp<wdfi€voi ar€Cx€T€ vaovs — eo lavatum, ut sacrificem. 
The holy-water mingled with salt, the holy-water vessel at 
the temple entrance, the brush to sprinkle the worshippers, 
all belong to classic antiquity. Bomans, their flocks and 
herds and their fields, were purified from disease and other 
ill by lustrations which show perfectly the equivalent nature 
of water and fire as means of purification ; the passing of 
flocks and shepherds through fires, the sprinkling water with 
laurel branches, the fumigating with fragrant boughs and 
herbs and sulphur, formed part of the rustic rites of the 
Palilia. Bloodshed demanded the lustral ceremony. Hektor 
fears to pour with unwashen hands the libation of dark 
wine, nor may he pray bespattered with gore to cloud- 
wrapped Zeus ; ^neas may not touch the household gods 
till cleansed from slaughter by the lining stream. It was 
with far changed thought that Ovid wrote his famous reproof 
of his too-easy countrymen, who fancied that water could 
indeed wash off the crime of blood : — 

" Ah nimium fiEUsilea, qtd tiistia criinina ceedis 
Fluminea toUi poflse putetiB aqua." 

Thus, too, the mourner must be cleansed by lustration 
from the contaminating presence of death. At the door of 
the Greek house of mourning was set the water- vessel, that 
those who had been within might sprinkle themselves and 
be clean; while the mourners returning from a Boman 
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funeral, aspersed with water and stepping over fire, were 
this double process made pure.^ 

The ordinances of purification in the Levitical law relat 
especially to the removal of legal uncleanness connected 
with childbirth, death, and other pollutions. Washing was 
prescribed for such purposes, and also sprinkling with 
water of separation, water mingled with the ashes of the red 
heifer. Ablution formed part of the consecration of priests, 
and without it they might not serve at the altar nor enter 
the tabernacle. In the later ages of Jewish national history, 
perhaps through intercourse with nations whose lustrationa 
entered more into the daily routine of life, ceremonial wash- 
ings were multiplied. It seems also that in this period 
must be dated tlie ceremony which in after ages has held so 
great a place in the religion of the world, their rite of 
baptism of proselytes.' The Moslem lustrations are ablu- 
tions with water, or in default with dust or sand, performed 
partiHlly before prayer, and totally on special days or to 
remove special uncleanness. They are strictly religions 
acts, belonging in principle to prevalent usage of Oriental 
religion ; and their details, whether invented or adopted as 
they stand in Islam, are not carried down from Judaism or 
Christianity.' The rites of lustration which have held and 
hold their places within the pale of Christianity are in well- 
marked historical connexion with Jewish and Gentile ritoal. 
Purification by fire has only appeared as an actual ceremony 

' Details in Smith'* ' Die, of Or. and Bom. Ant." md Psnly, • B«d 

Encyolopedie,' b. t. ' amphidronjia,' 'lustratio," 'wcrificiura,' 'E^oa;* 
M^invrH, 'Gesch. dor Bsligionen.' book rii. ; Lnme^er, ' De Vetsnmi Gen- 
tiliiim LuBtriiitioiiibDB ; ' MuntrBucon. ' L' Antiquity Eiiiliqu^e,' etu. Special 
jiBsstigeB : Homer. II. vi. SSO ; Eorip. !□□. 96 ; TlitncriL xxiv. 96 ; Vit]^ 
^n. IL 718 : Plaut AnluUr. iii, 6 ; Vm. Snt iL 31 : Ovid. Fast. i. 869, 
ii. 46, IT. 727 ; FL-stuD, r. v. ' &qua et igota,' etc The obscurs Bobjact of 
Instnlioii in the uifBteries in here left untoucliBd. 

' Ei. «iix. 4, XXX. 18, il. 12 ; Lev. viii. 0, xiv. 8, xv. fi, xiii. 6 ; Nnnib. 
xiz., Bto. ; Ligbtfoot in ' Works,' vol. xi ; Bronne in Smith's 'Dio. of tlw 
Bible," B. V. ' bsplisni ; ' Caliiipt, ' Die,' eto. 

* BeUnd, 'De fieligimeUoluiDnieduuca;' l^itt, 'Uodero Eg.' voL L f. 
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among some little-known Christian sects, and in the Euro- 
pean folk-lore custom of passing children through or over 
fire, if indeed we can be sure that this rite is lustral and 
not sacrificial.^ The usual medium of purification is water. 
Holy water is in full use through the Greek and Roman 
churches. It blesses the worshipper as he enters the temple, 
it cures disease, it averts sorcery from man and beast, it 
drives demons from the possessed, it stops the spirit-writerV 
pen, it drives the spirit-moved table it is sprinkled upon to 
dash itself frantically against the wall ; at least these are 
among the powers attributed to it, and some of the most 
striking of them have been lately vouched for by papal 
sanction. This lustration with holy water so exactly con- 
tinues the ancient classic rite, that its apologists are apt to 
explain the correspondence by arguing that Satan stole it 
for his own wicked ends.' Catholic ritual follows ancient 
sacrificial usage in the priest's ceremonial washing of hands 
before mass. The priest's touching wilii his spittle the 
ears and nostrils of the infant or catechumen, saying, 
'' Ephphetha," is obviously connected with passages in the 
Gospels; its adoption as a baptismal ceremony has been 
compared, perhaps justly, with the classical lustration by 
spittle.' Finally, it has but to be said that ceremonial 
purification as a Christian act centres in baptism by water, 
that symbol of initiation of the convert which history traces 
from the Jewish rite to that of John the Baptist, and thence 
to the Christian ordinance. Through later ages adult 
baptism carries on the Jewish ceremony of the admission of 
the proselyte, while infant baptism combines this with the 
lustration of the new-bom infant. Passing through a range 
of meaning such as separates the sacrament of itie Roman 

' Bingham, ' Antiquities of ChriBtian Chnrch,' book zL eh. 2. Orimm, 
' Deutsche Mythologie,' p. 592 ; Leslie, ' Early Bacea of Scotland,' tqL i p. 
118 ; Pennant, in Pinkerton, toL iiL p. 888. 

' Rituale Bomannm ; Gamne, ' L'Ean B^te ;' Middleton, 'Letter fron 
Borne,* etc 

* Rituale Bomannm. Bingham^ book z. eh. 2, book zr. eh. S. See ICaik 
vii 84, yiii.28 ; John iz. 6, 
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centurion from the sacrament of the Roman cardinal, becom- 
ing to aome a solemn symbol of new life and faith, to some 
an act in itself of supernatural efficaoj, the rite of baptism 
has remained almost throughout the Christian world the 
outward sign of the Christian profession. 

In considering the present group of religions ceremonies, 
their manifestations in the religions of the higher nations 
have been but scantily outlined in comparison with their 
rudimentary forms in the lower culture. Yet this reversal 
of the proportions due to practical importance in no way 
invalidates, but rather aids, the ethnographic lessons to be 
drawn by tracing their course in history. Through their 
varied phases of sui-vival, modification, and succession, they 
have each in its own way brouglit to view the threads of 
continuity which connect the faiths of the lower vnth the 
faiths of the higher world ; they have shown how hardly 
the civilized man can understand the religious rites even of 
his own land without knowledge of the meaning, often the 
widely nnlike meaning, which they bore to men of distant 
ages and countries, representatives of grades of ooltore far 
different from hi8< 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CONCLUSION. 

Practical remits of tlie »tndy of PrimitiTB Culture— Iti Twariiig leart wpca 
PraitivB Sciance, greatwt upon lntellectn«l. Moral, BariiH, nod Political 
Philosopliy— IjmguagB— Uythaloxr^Ethica and Law— KBh},'ioii — Action 
of tits Sciencs of Culture, as a moaus of furthering progretB anJ ramoriltg 
hindrance, effective in Ihs oouraa of Civiliiution. 

It now remains, in bringing to a close these investigations 
on the relation of primitive to modem civilization, to urge 
the practical import of the considerations raised in their 
course. Granted that archaology, leading the stutlent's 
mind back to remotest known conditions of human life, 
shows surh life to have been of unequivocally savage type ; 
granted that the rougb-ben'n Hint hatchet, dug out &om 
amidst the bones of mammoths in a drift gravel-bed to lie on 
an ethnologist's writing-table, is to him a very type of 
primitive culture, simple yet crafty, clumsy yet purposeful, 
low in artistic level yet fairly started on the ascent toward 
highest development — what then ? Of course the history 
and pre-history of man take their proper places iu the 
general scheme of knowledge. Of course the doctrine of 
the world -long evolution of civilization is one which 
philosophic minds will take up with eager interest, as a 
theme of abstract science. But beyond this, such research' 
has its practical side, as a source of power destined to 
influence the course of modem ideas and actions. To 
establish a connexion between what uncultured ancient men 
thought and did, and what cultured modem men think and 
do, is not a matter of inapplicable theoretic knowledge, for 
the issue, how far are modem opinion and conduct 
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baaed on the atrong ground of soundest modem knowledge, 
or how far only on such knowledge as was available in the 
earlier and ruder stages of culture where their tj-pea were 
shaped. It has to be maintained that the early history of 
man has its bearing, almost ignored aa that bearing has 
been by those whom it ought most stringently to affect, on 
some of the deepest and most vital points of our intellectual, 
industrial, and social state. 

Even in advanced sciences, such as relate to measure a 
force and structure in the inorganic and organic world, it it 
at once a common and a serious error to adopt the principlafl 
of letting bygones be bygones. Were scientific systems thefl 
oracular revclationa they sometimes all but pretend to be, * 
it might be justitinble to take no note of the condition of 
mere opinion or fancy that preceded them. But the inves- 
tigator who turns from his modem text-books to the . 
antiquated dissertations of the great thinkers of the past, 4 
gaina from the history of his own craft a truer view of the^l 
relation of theory to fact, learns from the courae of growttt I 
in each current hypothesis to appreciate its raison d'dtM I 
and full significance, and even finds that a return to older I 
Btartiug- points may enable him to find new paths, where' I 
the modem track seems stopped by impassable barriers. I 
It is true that rudimentary' conditions of arts and science*^ 
are often rather curious than practically instructive, 
especially because the modem practitioner has kept up, as 
mere elementary processes, the results of the ancient or 
savage man's most strenuous efforts. Perhaps our tool- 
makers may not gain more than a few suggestive hints from 1 
a museum of savage implements, our phyaicians may only * 
be interested in savage recipes bo far as they involve the 
use of local druga, our mathematicians may leave to the 
infant-school the highest flights of savage arithmetic, our 
astronomers may only find in the star-craft of the lower | 
races an uninstmctive combination of myth and commoit>| 
place. But there are departments of knowledge, of not lesi 
consequence than mechanics and medicine, arithmetic i 
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astronomy, in which the study of the lowest stages, as influ- 
encing the practical acceptance of the higher, cannot be 
thus carelessly set aside. 

If we survey the state of educated opinion, not within the 
limits of some special school, but in the civilized world at 
large, on such subjects especially as relate to Man, his 
intellectual and moral nature, his place and function among 
his fellow men and in the universe at large, we see existing 
side by side, as if of eqjaal right, opinions most diverse in 
real authority. Some, vouched for by direct and positive 
evidence, hold their ground as solid truths. Others, though 
founded on crudest theories of the lower culture, have been 
so modified under the influence of advancing knowledge, 
as to afford a satisfactory framework for recognized facts ; 
and positive science, mindful of the origin of its own 
philosophic schemes, must admit the validity of such a 
title. Others, lastly, are opinions belonging properly to 
lower intellectual levels, which have held their place into 
the higher by mere force of ancestral tradition ; these are 
survivals. Now it is the practical office of ethnography to 
make known to all whom it may concern the tenure of 
opinions in the public mind, to show what is received on its 
own direct evidence, what is ruder ancient doctrine re- 
shaped to answer modern ends, and what is but time* 
honoured superstition in the garb of modem knowledge. 

Topic after topic shows at a glimpse the way in which 
ethnography bears on modem intellectual conditions. 
Language, appearing as an art in full vigour among rude 
tribes, already displays the adaptation of childlike devices 
in self-expressive sound and pictorial metaphor, to utter 
thoughts as complex and abstruse as savage minds demand 
speech for. i When we consider how far the development of 
knowledge depends on full and exact means of expressing 
thought, is it not a pregnant consideration that the language 
of civilized men is but the language of savages, more or less 
improved in structure, a good deal extended in vocabulary, 
made more precise in the dictionary definition of words? 



The derelopmeot of langoa^ between its sarsge 
cnltared stages baa been mttde in its details, scareelr in 
principle. It is not too macb to say that half tbe vast 
defect of language u a roetbod <A utteranc«, and half the 
Tost defect of thought as determined by the indaenoe of 
langoage, are doe to the iaxX that speech is a scheme 
worked out by the roagb and ready application of material 
metaphor and imperfect analokgy, in wars fitting rather tbe 
barbaric edacatioa of those who formed it, than oor own. 
Iianguage is one of those intellectual departments in which 
we have gooe too little beyond the savage stage, hnt are 
still as it were hacEdng with stone celts tind twirling 
laborious friction-fire. Metaphysical speculation, again, has 
been one of tbe potent influences on human conduct, and 
although its rise, and one may almost say also its decline 
and fall, beli'ng to comparatively civilized ages, yet its 
connexion with lower stages of intellectual history may to 
some extent be discerned. For example, alt^Dtion may be 
recalled to a special point brought forward in this work, that 
one of the greatest of metaphysical doctrines is a transfer to 
tbe field of philosophy from tbe field of religion, made when 
philosophers familiar with the conception of object-phantom 
used this to provide a doctrine of thought, thus giving i 
to the theory of ideas. Far more fully and distinctly, tiuifl 
study of the savage and barbaric intellect opens to i 
study of Mythologj'. The evidence here brought togethi 
as to the relation of the savage to the cultured mind in tlW'l 
matter of mythology bas, I thiuk, at any rate demonstratd'l 
this. ^Vith a consihtencr of action so general as to amom 
to mental law, it is proved that among the lower races i 
over the world tbe operation of outward events on I 
inward mind leads not only to statement of fact, but tsl 
formation of myth. It gives no unimportant clues to the^ 
student of mental history, to see by what regular processe 
myths are generated, and how, growing by wear and in- j 
creasing in value at secondhsiid, they pass into pseudo*.1 
historic legend. Poetry is full of myth, and he who wiO f 
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nnderstand it analytically will do well to stady it etkno- 
grapliically. In bo far as myth, seriously or sportiTcly 
meant, is the subject of poetry, and in so far as it is couched 
in Innguiige whose charncteristic is that wild and rambling 
metajihor which represents the bubitual expression of savage 
thought, the mental condition of the lower races is the key 
to poetry — nor is it a small portion of the poetic realm 
which these definitions cover. History, again, is im agent 
powerful and becoming more powerfid, in shaping men's 
minds, and through their minds their actions in the worhi ; 
now one of the most prominent faults of historians ia that, 
through want of famiUarity with the principles of myth- 
developoient, they cannot apply systematically to ancient 
legend the appropriate testa for separating chronicle from 
myth, but with few exceptions are apt to treat the mingled 
mass of tradition partly with un discriminating creduhty and 
partly with un discriminating scepticisin. Even more in- 
jurious is the effect of such want of testing on that part of 
traditional or documentary record which, among any section 
of mnnkind, stnnds as sacred history. It is not merely that 
in turning to the index of some book on savage tribes, one 
comes on such a suggestive heading as this, " Religion — gee 
Mjihology." It is that witliin the upper half of the scale 
of civihzation, among the great historic rehgions of the 
world, we all know that between religion and religion, and 
even to no small extent between sect and sect, the narratives 
which to one side are sacred history, may seem to the other 
mythic legend. Among the reasons which retard the pro- 
gress of religious history in the modem world, one of the 
most conspicuous is this, that so many of its approved 
historians demand from the study of mythology always 
weapons to destroy tlieir adversaries' structures, but never 
tools to clear and trim their own. It is an indispensable 
quulitication of tlie true historian that he shall be able to 
look dispassionately on myth as a natural and regular product 
of the human mind, acting on appropriate facts in a manner 
suited to the intellectual state of the people producing it. 
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and that he shall treat it as an accretion to he dedncted 
from professed history, whenever it is recognized by the 
tests of being decidedly against evidence as fact, and at the 
same time clearly exphcable as myth, It is from the etlino- 
graphic study of savage and barboiic races that the know- 
ledge of the general laws of mj-th- development, required for 
the carrying out of this critical process, may be best or 
must necessarily be gained. 

The two vast united provinces of Morals and Law have 
been as yet too imperfectly treated on a general ethno- 
f,Taphic scheme, to warrant distinct statement of results. 
Yet thus much may be confidently said, that where the 
ground has been even superficially explored, every glimpse 
reveals treasures of knowledge. It is already evident that 
inquirers who systematically trace each department of 
moral and legal institutions from the savage through the 
barbaric and into the civilized condition of mankind, thereby 
introduce into the scientific investigations of these subjects 
an indispensable element which merely theoretical writers 
are apt unscrupulously to dispense with. The law or 
maxim which a people at some particular stage of its his- 
tory might have made fresh, iiL-coroing to the information 
and circumstance of the period, is one thing. The law or 
maxim which did in fact become current among them by 
inheritance from an earlier stage, only more or less modified 
to make it compatible witli the new conditions, is another 
and far different tiling. Ethuograpby is required to bridge 
over the gap between the two, a very chasm wliere the ail- 
ments of moralists and legists are continually falling in, to 
crawl out maimed and helpless. Within modem grades of 
civilization this historical method is now becoming more 
and more accepted. • It will not be denied that English 
law has acquired, by modified inheritance from past ages, a 
theory of primogeniture and a theory of real estate which 
are so far from being products of our own times that we 
must go back to the middle ages for anything like a satis- 
factory explanation of them ; and as for more absolata 
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survival, did not Jewish disabilities stfind prncticalij, and 
the wager of battle nominally, in our law of not many 
years back ? But the point to be pressed here is, that the 
development and survival of law are processes that did not 
first come into action within the range of wiitten codes %t 
comparatively cultured nations. Admitted thjit civilized 
law requires its key from barbaric law ; it must be borne 
in mind that the barbarian lawgiver too was guided in 
judgment not so much by first principles, as by a reverent 
and often stupidly reverent adherence to the tratlition of 
earlier and yet ruder ages. 

Nor can these principles be set aside in the scientific 
study of moral sentiment and usage. When the ethical 
systems of mankind, from the lowest savagery upward, have 
been analyzed and arranged in theii- stages of evolution, 
then etliical science, no longer vitiated by too exclusive 
application to particular phases of morality taken unrea- 
sonably aB representing morality in general, will put its 
methods to fair trial on the long and intricate world-history 
of right and wrong. 

In concluiling a work of which full half is occupied by 
evidence bearing on the philosophy of religion, it may well 
be asked, how does all this array of facts stand toward tiie 
theologian's special province ? That the world sorely needs 
new evidence and method in theology, the stute of rehgion 
in our own land bears witness. Take English Protestantism 
as a central district of opinion, draw an ideal line through 
its centre, and English thought is seen to be divided as by 
a polarizing force extending to the utmost limits of repul- 
eion. On one side of the dividing line stand such as keep 
firm bold on the results of the 16th centurj' reformation, or 
Beek yet more original canons from the first Christian ages ; 
on the other side stand tliose who, refusing to be bound by 
the doctrinal judgments of past centuries, but introducing 
modem science and modern criticism as new factors in 
theological opinion, are eagerly pressing toward a new 
reformation. Outside these narrower limits, extreme! 
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partiz&ns occupy more distant ground on either side. Oa 
the one hand tlie Anglican blends gradually into the Roman 
scheme, a system so interesting to the ethrologtst for its 
maintenance of rites more miturally belonging to barbaric 
culture ; a system so hateful to the man of science for its 
suppression of knowledge, and for that usurpation of 
intellectutil authority by a sacerdotal caste which has at 
last reached its climax, now that an aged bishop can judge, 
by infallible msjiiration, the results of researches whose 
evidence and methods are ahke beyond his knowledge and 
his mental grasp. On the other hand, intellect, here 
trampled under foot of dogma, takes full revenge elsewhere, 
even within tlie domain of religion, in those theological 
districts where reason takes more and more the command 
over hereditarj' belief, like a mayor of tlie palace supersed- 
ing a nominal king. In yet farther ranges of opinion, 
religious authority is simply deposed and banished, and the 
throne of absolute reason is set up without a rival even in 
name ; in secularism the feeUng and imagination which in 
the religious world are bound to theological belief, have to 
attach themselves to a positive natural philosophy, and to ft 
positive morality which shall of its own force control the ftcts 
of men. Such, then, is the boundless divergence of opinion 
among educated citizens of an enlightened country, in an age 
Bcarcelj' approached by any former age in the possession of 
actual knowleilge and the strenuous pursuit of tnitli as the 
guiding principle of life. Of the causes which have brought 
to pass so perplexed a condition of public thought, in so 
momentous a matter as theology', there is one, and that a 
■weighty one, which demands mention here. It is the partial 
and one-sided application of the historical method of enquiry 
into theological doctrines, and the utter neglect of the 
ethnographical method which carries back the historicftl 
into remoter and more primitive regions of thought. Look- 
ing at each doctrine by itself and for itself, as in the abstract 
true or untrue, theologians close their eyes to the instances 
which history is ever holding up before them, that one phase 
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of a religious belief is the outcome of another, thai im aD 
times religion has included within its limits a system of 
philosophy, expressing its more or less transcendental eon- 
ceptions in doctrines which form in any age their fittest 
representatives, but which doctrines are liable to modifica- 
tion in the general course of intellectual change, whether 
the ancient formulas still hold their authority with altered 
meaning, or are themselves reformed or replaced. Christen- 
dom furnishes evidence to establish this principle, if for 
example we will but candidly compare the educated opinion of 
Borne in the 5th with that of London in the 19th century, on 
such subjects as the nature and functions of soul, spirit, deity, 
and judge by the comparison in what important respects the 
philosophy of religion has come to differ even among men 
who represent in different ages the same great principles of 
faith. The general study of the ethnography of religion, 
through all its immensity of range, seems to countenance 
the theory of evolution in its highest and widest sense. In 
the treatment of some of its topics here, I have propounded 
special hypotheses as to the order in which various stages of 
doctrine and rite have succeeded one another in the history 
of religion. Yet how far these particular theories may hold 
good, seems even to myself a minor matter. The essential 
part of the ethnographic method in theology lies in admit- 
ting as relevant the compared evidence of religion in all 
stages of culture. The action of such evidence on theology 
proper is in this wise, that a vast proportion of doctrines 
and rites known among mankind are not to be judged as 
direct products of the particular religious systems which 
give them sanction, for they are in fact more or less 
modified results adopted from previous systems. The 
theologian, as he comes to deal with each element of belief 
and worship, ought to ascertain its place in the general 
scheme of religion. Should the doctrine or rite in question 
appear to have been transmitted from an earlier to a later 
stage of religious thought, then it should be tested, like 

any other point of culture, as to its place in development. 

o o 2 
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The question has to be i-aised, to whiih of these three 
categories it belongs : — is it a product of the earlier theology, 
yet sound enough to maintain a rightful place in the later ;— 
IB it derived from a cruder original, yet so modified as to be- 
come a proper representative of more advanced views ? — is 
it a survival from a lower stage of thought, imposing on the 
credit of the higher by virtue not of inherent truth but of 
ancestral behef? These are queries the very asking of 
which starts trains of thought which candid minds should 
be encouraged to pursue, leading as they do toward the 
attitinment of such measure of truth as the intellectual con- 
dition of our age fits us to assimilate. In the scientific 
study of religion, which now shows signs of becoming for 
many a year an engrossing subject of the world's thought, 
the decision must not rest with a council in wliich the 
tlieologian, the metaphysician, the biologist, the physicist, 
exclusively take port. The historian and the ethnogi'apher 
must be cidled upon to show the hereditary standing of each 
opinion and practice, and their enquiry must go back as far 
as antiquity or savagery can show a vestige, for there seems 
no human thought so primitive as to have lost its bearing 
on our own thought, nor so ancient as to have broken its 
connexion with our own life. 

It is our happiness to live in one of those eventful periods 
of intellectual and moral history, when the oft-closed gates 
of discovery and reform stand open at their widest. How 
long these good days may last, we cannot tell. It may be 
that the increasing power and range of the scientific method, 
with its stringency of argument and constant check of fact, 
lany start the world on a more steady and continuous course 
of progress than it has moved on heretofore. But if history 
is to repeat itself according to precedent, we must look for- 
ward to stiffer duller ages of ti-aditionalists and commenta- 
tors, when the gieat thinkers of our time will be appealed 
to as authorities by men who slarishly accept their tenets, 
yet cannot or dare not follow their metliods through better 
evidence to higher ends. In either case, it is for those 
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among ns whose minds are set on the advancement of 
civilization, to make the most of present opportunities, that 
even when in future years progress is arrested, it may be 
arrested at the higher level. To the promoters of what is 
sound and reformers of what is faulty in modem culture, 
ethnography has double help to give. To impress men*s 
minds with a doctrine of development, will lead them in all 
honour to their ancestors to continue the progressive work 
of past ages, to continue it the more vigorously because 
light has increased in the world, and where barbaric hordes 
groped blindly, cultured men can often move onward with 
clear view. It is a harsher, and at times even painful, office 
of ethnography to expose the remains of crude old culture 
which have passed into harmful superstition, and to mark 
these out for destruction. Yet this work, if less genial, is 
not less urgently needful for the good of mankind. Thus, 
active at once in aiding progress and in removing hind- 
rance, the science of culture is essentially a reformer^t 
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Bow and amur, L 7. 16, 64, TS. 


Augury.etc.. L 118. See a 178. 231. 


Brahma, ii. 364, iiS. 


AuguBUne, St., L 188. *t], ii SI, 


Br.ibm:irii3Q.l-fuDeral ritee, i I6G. 


421 ; on dreuu, L «41 ; on Itwubi. 


etc. : trammigration, iL 8, SO, 


ii.180. 


87; maaecwunibip. 118 ; atone- 


AupisCuB. geoiue □( ii. SOS. 


worehip, 164 ; idolatry, 178 [ 


A-w^Un. u. iiO. 


animal-wonhip, £3S ; (UD-xorehip, 


ATenma. Ltko, iL 4G. 




Ayeubit« of Inw;t, L 4GS. 


487.' 




Breath, ita raUlion to bouL L 4:13. 


Bmil Shimeah, iL 2gG. 




R.eon. Lord, on allegory, L 277. 


Bridge. fimtoroeaiDg, LI 06; ofclwa. 


B^tjl^ >Di[nat«d Kudot, a 166. 


i. 4^5, iL fiO, 84, 11>0. eta 


Ba.u, burn.iigwelUoi,iL282. 


Brinton, Dr. D. O.. i S3. 361. iL 80, 


BBldr. L *6*. 


34'jj on dualiatlo mythe, iL 820. 


B^e. Biiliop, L 884; on witohDratt, L 


Erit«n. eponymio kinge of. i. 400 ; 




Toyage o£ eoula to. ii. 64. 


Bwda. cleric^ L 18. 


Brotua. G. de. on des-neration and 


Bapti-m, iL 440; orientation in, 427. 


dBTPlopmB..t, L 3u ; origin o( Un- 


Bwi..g-Goald, On. 8.. on werewolvee. 


guage. 101; fetiehiim, iL 144; 


L3U. 


ipeaiett^etbiee, 246. 


B»tiin, Prol AdoU, Menecb in der 


Browne. Sir Thoa, on tnesnetia 




mountun, L 375. 


280, bUj. 


BmtuB, BTil geniiu o^ it 303. 


Bandet ety mologT o^ L 418, 


Brynhild. L 46.1. 


Bed, ii. 'ii-i, 4ua. 


Buok, buok. game o(. L 74. 


Be;ir, Great, L 3S8. 


Buddha, tnnunigratioD* o^ 1. 414, IL 




11. 


Beea, Celling, L 237. 




Brl, iL '.!^;t, SSO, 804. 


aaintB riaa in air, L 148 ; tcanBrnl. 


Berkulev, BUbop, on ideu, L 480 ; on 


gration. ii. 11, aO, 87; nirvana, t 


force and mat^, a 160. 


7U ; tree-wonhip, i. 476, iL 2i; 


B.- ilchingb,obi«.W,l.lIfl. 
Bible .,nd key, orfeilbj.L 328. 


•erpentwonihip, 240; nligimH 


formiilaa, 97:^ 




Buildings, victim immured in toundft- 


Biro, oi thunder, L 362 f bird oonveye 


tioD. 1. 104, eto. i niyOiio foundn 


■pint, iL lei, 17B. 


of, i. 3B4. 



Still Biahap, on guardum uigdi, li 

MS. 

Iluri PeiiDU, u. 85T, 3S0, 368, iOi. 

BniiBl. ghnrt wMiilan till. U. 37} 

ooqwe laid cut and w'- '9-1- 



it, as. 



Burning osta from slraw, i. H 
Burton, Capt. K. P^ Oon" 

theury uf (utim life, iL 7S i ombmp- 

■[>mU, I GO. 
llurtoD, Aujitoui; ol HaUoaholr , in- 

cubi. etc., il ISI. 
Bueabmuia, Prof., oa natuTe-iound, i. 

i-ii. 
Butl'ir, Biahop, on natural raligioi], IL 

3se. 

Ckoodicmon. U. 138. 

CiGMr, DQ Oennui ddtlM, iL 394 

CngiiU, i- ll->. £81. 

Calrierwooii, Prof., i. »it, ii 88. 

CiillB u> maiuKiU. L 177. 

Calicet oil si'iriU, ii I8S, eic 

Calumet, i. SIO. 

Caudlea against deiuoDS, iL 181. 

Canr, myth on word, L 397. 

Cikrdinal numben, L SS7. 

CordK, riajintf, L 83, 136. 

Cuimn! U. 8i\ 166, ITT, 215, Sfil. 
Cave-men, sundition of, i. &9. 
(.'sremnniei, religious, iL 81)2, ate. 
Ceree, iL 3IIS. 
Cliancai, game* oF, their taUUon to 

arta uf divinatiuo, L 78. 
Chan ■ ■ - 



Girlitmaa, niigin of, ii. !9T. 
Chroncilogy, limila of ancleat, L 64. 
I Ciuero on dieuno, L 1)4 ; lun-soAL 

H. set. 

CivilizatioD, MB Culture. 

Civilized men >da|>t savage lite, L 4S. 

Civiliutian-mTtba. i. il9, 863. 
Clairvoyance, by object^ L 1 16> 
Clasliiiig roolu. myth al, I 348. 

I ciioiu,!. 171, lea. 

. Cocoa-nut, divinatjon by, I. 80, 
{ Coin placed with dead. L ISO. 491. 

I Columbs, St., le^nd of. i. 101. 

Coliimbua, hii quvaC o£ l-arlhly hi*- 
• diie, iL «1. 

Comparative theology, ii 251. 

' Comte AugiiBte. I 19 . faCubiani, L 

478 ii- U4,361; Bi'eDiea-deiti«,213. 

Confucius, i. 167 ; funeral awriSoe, L 

164. ii. 12; spirits, U08i Dame of 



CODB 



cleei, i. 



ifly. 



Charivari at ecli|>Be. i. 829. 

Charma :— obJevU. L 113, iL US; 
formulas, their relation to prayen, 
ii. 373. 

OharoD, L ISO. iL 98. 

Cbeatcrfield, Lord, on ouEtom^ L S6; 
on omens, L lie. 

Chio. uiytli ou word, i. 897. 

Childbirtb-guddiBs, iL 305, 

Childrun. numerical aerisa of tume* 
for. i. ^64 ; suckled by wild beast*, 
L ^81 ! receive anceston' aonla aod 
Djunes, IL 1 ; aaorilioa of, iL 39S, 
4u3, 

ChildreD'a langiuge, L 328. 

China, ruli){ii'n of : — (unaial ritea, L 
161, 1^3; maaea-wonhip, iL I13| 
enltus of baareu and earth, 257, 
312, S62; divins hieraraliy. 352; 
prayar, 87o ! sacriStes, 3B6. 405. 

Cluneae oulture-tiadiiion, L 10; ■*■ 
maiua in Uomeu, i. 57. 



11". 

CoDTulsionnaina, IL 120. 

Copal inoenae, ii. 364. 

Cord, mweal oonnelion by, L IIT. 

Corpse liUieii out by special opening 
in bou^e. iL 20, aoiU remains near, 
IL 29, 160. 

Cortes. L 819. 

CoBLume. L 18. 

Counting, art of, L 31, 210, ete.; «a 
fio^era and toes, 244 ; by letter* of 
olpbabet. etc 268; derivation of 
numeral words, 247 ; evideuoe of 
indepeo<l«nt develupment of low 

Cotintuig-gauiea. i 75, 87. 

Couvade. in South India, L 81. 

Cow, name oL I 208^ puriGuatiaa bj 



Credibility of tradition, L 276, 870. 

Crete, eorthot, (atat to serpents, L 37L 

Cromlecba and menbin objeola of 
wonliip, li. I til. 

Cnltura :— deSnition o^ L 1 : soale of, 
i. 2ll ; primitive, rapresented bj 
modem savsgea. L 21, OS, ii 443, 
etc i derelnpinent of. i. 21 etc.. 83, 
eU., 2:17. ilo, li7, etc, iL J6-, 416; 
avidenoe of inilependent prograaa 



H *a ^ ^^^^^1 


^H from low stagey i.6S.Bto.:a(]Tvinl 


tree and fonnt demona, iL SI S, 222 : 


^H in onlton, 70. obc ; eridsuoa af 




^B mlf culture (ram Uuf^itge. ->8<l ; 
^H art of counting, 270; mytli, 284; 


l9S, 1.^2, 309.iL 111.128, eto,lT». 




^H raligtOQ, i. GOO. il lU'i, ISJ, SfiS. 


438; aoBwer in own name Ihrao^ 


^H ato.: pnetiDal knpwt ol ■tndf of 


patient or medium, ii. 124, eto, IBS, 


^H cultun. 443. 


^H Ciartiua, Uarcui. Imp of, ii. 37& 


Dendi'd, creation-poem at. iL 21. 


^^H Cumpa, oohoU, n&rcotio uwd in W. 


Deodand. origin of, i- 287. 


^B ind. >Dd S. Amer, u. 416. 






deiui. i. 48a : to .leiti™, ii. 378, eto. 


^^H rMwoal origin of, 94. 


Ds.elopmenl of culture. a«. CultnrBL 


^H CuDtomi of babomis. I 46!. 




^H C^ele of Nece»it7, U. 13. 


eto. i. 37S. 


^H CyclopiS L 3H1. 


Devil ;~« ™tjr. i, 307 ; d«il«- t(M, 


^H Cyrui^ L -.^81. £86. 


ii. 148 ; devil-diooeni, ii. 1^3, deril- 




worahippera, ii 820. 




Dice, for dlTinatioD and gambling. L 




82. 


^B 133, 430. 


Diea Natalie, ii. Wi,. 297. 


^K Duiw Mkcabre, mTtli on dudo, L 397. 




^H Dante, Divina L'otnmMlik, li. SS, 220. 


of diataow and MI, i ^20. 


^H Daphne, ii. 220. 


Dirge, Lyke.wake, L 496; of Hoi, fL 


^H Di.rli:,«nliiphiUiii,iLlB4. 


32. 


^H Dmrwin, Ur, i. Tii..ii Hi, 223. 




^H DaMDt Dr. L l9. 


of, i. -.^95; bj exit of soul, i. t9«; 


^H Davdnport BruCl.en, i. 162, SIL 




^H DawD, L 3»8, 344,efa). 




^^1 Day, >un ox eye of, i. SaO. 




^H Day and Kight, mytiu of, L S21, S37. 


in objecta oranJmala, 1 4fl, 178. ato.; 


^B eUL. ii l^. 313. 


iee liemona. Vamiiiiw. 




Dialance eiureased by phoaetio modi- 


^H i. 4SS ; feaau of. ii. 2y : region of 


fi«ticu, i. 220- 


^M future life of, ii. 59, T4, 244; god 


Divination : lota. i. 78 ; gymhoUo pro- 


^H anil judKB of, u 7G, etc., 303. 


oesaea, 81. 117; augury, eta.,llBi 


^B Deaf and Dumb munUDg, L 244, 262; 


dreams, 121; hariwpiortion. 124; 


^B their mftbio ideaa, i. 2»8, 413. 




^B Death:— aeurilxd to eoroerj L ISS ; 


12Si poaaened objeote, i. 12&, u. 


^B <"°™* •^> <■ 1*^- *<B ' '"8^ *>f< >• 


16S. 


^B SI'S' "- '"^^ B^l: peiwiiiilicittioil 




^B ■»<> '^S*^ <^ i- ^''Q- 3'B> ^^^ ^ 


DootriiHB boiTowBd by low from high 


^B <^> B^-' ^""! ^"^'^ ■"'^ auiiHt. 


rac« :-OD future Ufa, il 91 ; dn>l< 


^B nytba of, L SSfi, ii. 48 ; exit of eoul 




^1 at •lesth L 443. iL 1, eta ; death of 


Dodotia. oakuf. ii21M. 


■oul IL ■!.%. 


Dog headed men, i.8SS. 




Dolmetis. etc., mythi auggeeted by, L 


]<eciiiia]nolatioo.l S61. 


S87. 


DeKeDaralion in culture. L 8G,«t«.:to 


Domioa Abundia, ii. 380. 


a BooonHarj notion, i. 3S. ti8 ; ex- 


Dock, ghoat, i. 433. 


•m,.le. of. m Afdea, North Aiuerioa, 


D-Oibigny. on religion of low tribea. 


etc L47. 


L41W;oaeun.worahip,iL288. 


Delphi, oracle ef, i- H il- 1". 




Demeter. i. Ali. ii. Wa, 806, 


gender. L 3U2. 


Demooritua, tlieor; of idwui, t. 497. 


Draama:— omeoaby, i. lai; by oob. 




tnriea. 1 22 ; caueed by eiit ot aonl. 


(to ; inm. ohann againob, L 140; 


1. 410; by spiritual Tisit to aoiil, t 


pervade world.a 111. 137, ISS.eto.; 


412, 47H . aridenee of (otnre Me. Ii. 


diiuiawde-uoiu, 126, etc., I7T, 192, 


24,49,7G;oT>oularfutiDgfor,4Uj 


1 ""'"■"' 




L 


^ 



Drift, aUma ImplenMnit* from, L 58. 
Driven and Drover*' wordu, i 180. 
Druwning, tuperaCition aguoet resiu- 

iDg trom, L 107; «uwl by ipiriu, 

109. 
Drug* ufleil to produca morbid eidU- 

ment, dreams, vixinnt. 9to,,iL 11'^ 
Ihul ami plural tiumben in pritaitlvo 

culture, i. 2it5. 
^huliim : — Rood and evil apirita, iL 

IE' ; gcHKl and evil genius U02i 

gnod JiD 1 eril deitf. 514. 
Duaii. ii. lUO. 
iiwanU,m}-tb«o(,L 385. 
lijH iL aso. 

Earth, mrtlu of, L S2E, ete., 86i,tL 



a22, ei 



3, 342. 



I EDthuaiaam, cbanged au-nificataoa of. 



Kplleptju 6t4 by deTQODiacikl {loaacft' 

siuQ, ii. l:<n, l3Ti induoed, 1 1 9. 
E{'aDyuiic aniwatfln, eti'., myths ol^ 

i. a"!. .iSd. eUi.,il 23.'^ 
EHwncfl of food ooTLBumad by •oula, 

ii. 3y ; by deitiea, 3M. 
Ethereal aiibeuoui of loul, L 4S1 ; of 

ar>>nt.ii. ISa. 
EUmulogiual oTidenoe tram mytba of 

monscruUB tribal, i. 379, eta; from 

egHinymia nce-goDealogiea. 4ij1. 
Etiquette. BigniBcance of, i. t'S. 
tlym I ^logical ntytb* :— oame* of 

places, I 39i; of pemma, 890; 

ttatJDDi, cities, «to-, tfnced tu epony- 
fDundera, 39:. etc. 



Earth -motbiir, i. »:!U, etc., SdC 

Earthquake lajtha of. i 384. 

Karthiy l'aradi«a. ii. 57, etc 

Earthly raauiT«;tiun. iL G. 

Eaat and Wrst, burial i-f dead, tura- 
iog to in mirship, adjusting teiopln* 
toward. iL S»M. *22. 

Easter fires and fe:itivals, iL 'iVt. 

KcUpM. mytiis "f. L S-8, 339, 366; 
driviug oQ Eali|iaa tuonatsr, i. 3 :8. 

Ecstasy, BWouD, eto. :— byeiit of aoul, 
i. taUj by deiuoniacil poHsesiuQ, 
IL t3U : iDducwl by faating, drug^, 
eKdtement, ii. 4 ' '>. ate 

Bdda, L 84, IL 77. eto. 

Eg)'pt, autiijuity of sulture, L M; 
mligioD of. tmnsDiigratiuD. Ii. I3j 
future life. 0<i , aDimalwoisliiii, 
23s ; aun-irorBUip. liVS, 311 ; dual- 
ism, 8J7| pulylbaism atid aupreman, 
Sfifi. 



Elemanta, vonhip of tbe fuur.iL SOS. 
Elf-tun owa, inyihof. i 3»\ 
blijoJ] as thunder-god, iL Sd4. 
Ely-ium, iL U7. 
Emboditnont of souls and ipirita, IL 

3, 123, eta 
Emotiiinal tone. L let, tto. 
Emphasis, i. 174. 
Kodnr. witch of. I. 4K. 
KMrgumena or demoniacs IL IM. 
Kugliabiuan, ParuTian myth o^ L ftfi4. 
KnrgniM. Qrack, L 93. 
Juutch, Book of, L 408. 



Kuhen 



L -.iTH. 






implements. 

1.. D{j , saVw ^^oaauan, l Jud, 453. 
Evil deity, iL ^10, eta. ; worahippod 

only, 83(1. 
Eioitcmunt of oiHivulwoDS, ate,, tvi 

religious purpoeaa, ii, 13.>, 419. 
Eieler. myth on nsme uf, L HUS. 
Liorcisui and eipuNiun of aouts kud 

spirits. L 102. 4.>4,ii. ::9, 4U, 125, 

etc.. 141. 179, 199,433. 
Expression of feature oaiiaas ooms- 

pouding tone, i 16G, I ^3. 
EiLpnsiiive BouDd modifies words, L 



Fables of animals L SSI, 409. 

Famili-,r epirita, U. 1 99. 
Hancy, in mythology, i. SIS, 406. 
Farrar, Kev. F. W., L l«l, it 83. 
Faating (,.r dreams and viaiona, L lOfl, 

4t.n, iL 410. 
Fauns ai>d wtyfs, IL Til. 
Feasts, of tbe dcMl, ii SD ; aurifldal 

banqueU, 396. 
Feralim iL 42. ; 

Fargussoo. Mr., on tree-wonfalp, U. 

21 1; BorpeDt-woTship '^40. 
Fetch or oraith. L 448,453. 
PEtiab. etymology of, ii. 148. 
Fatishism : - definwl, ii. 14K j doetriiM 

of, L 477, iL 167. etc.. 178, »06, 

316, 37(). eU. ; survival <tt iL 169; 

ita ntlation to philusuphtcal theory 



of fun 

205 ; to animal. 



nrabip, 331 ; 






Dtiantopolytheum, 2J3; biiapiv- 

duo;, ^33; to paatbeinu. SH, 
Fiji uid 3. AErioa, moua-mftti oont- 

mcm to, L :)55. 
Fingerjointa out off u uctiSiMt U. 

400. 
F^gera and toes, aounting on, i. 212. 
Fiona, m sorcerani, L St, IIC. 
Eira, paxaiug through or ovar. L SG, 

ii, 2B1. 1:^9, eta : lighted on gnva, I 

L le4; drives off aptrita, iL IDl ; 

new fire. ii. 278, SMti, ^97, 4H2i 

perpetual Qre, VTS ; aaoriSoB by fir<k 

38:1. etc. 
Fire-drill, i, 15, fiO; antiquity ol. iL 

2S0: ceremanial and apurtive but- 

TiTal of. i. -fl. 
Pire-Kod aod fire-waraliip, ii. 27T, 878, 



Fir.li. 



BDt, belief in sxiBtODoe o^ L 



'299.11. 

Fir>-t Cauae. dootriDS of, ii. 335. 

Food offered to dead. L 48S. iL 80, 
etc ; to deities, ii. 3ST ; bow con- 
aumed. ii. 30. 3'H. 

Footprints of auula aodapinta, iL ISf. 

Forest-Bpiritfl, ii. :^I5. eto. 

Fornuliam, ii. 3ii:<,371. 

Formulas : — prayera, iL 871 ; ohanm, 
373. 

Fortunate lales. ii. R3. 

Four wiada, cardinal points, L S61. 

Frances, Si,., her guardian angsla, iL 
2i>3. 

French nutner^Ll aeriee in English,! 
26^. 

FiimigBtioD, see Lnstratioa. 

FunenI prooessiun i—liorae led in, L 
463,474; bill (leHons meeting, 464, 

Funeral sacridoe : — atteadaota aad 
wives killed fur service uf dead. L 
4GS; HQiuials, 4T2 ; ubjeots depo- 
sited or destnijed, 461 ; moUvesof, 
468, 472, 4?a; aurrival of, 463, 
474, 492 ; »• Feaata of Dead. 

Future Life, L 4lu. Jol#, 480, ii. I, 
etc., 1DI>; transmigration oF soul, iL 
2; remaiDing on earth or departura 
to spirit-world, 22: whether races 
without belief in, 20; 



of s. 






I, iSi < 



of niUr ideas « itb, IS, 74, 811. 422; 
oharaoter uf future life. 74 ; ood- 
tinujinoe-tbeorj, 75 ; relributiun- 
theury, b3 ; iutroductlun of mor.J 
atement, Id, &t; stages uf do<.'triue 



Osmbliag-numenls, i. 2SS. 

OauiaB ; — childreii'i games related to 
aeriousucouputioDfl, L 72; counting- 
games, 74 ; game* of cluiQoe lelatsd 
to «i« ot divination, 78. 

Gataker, on lota, L 7B. 

Qatea of Ha.tes, NiKbt, Death, i. 347. 

Gay utri, daily aun-prsyer of Biahmans, 
^i. 21)2. 



L 3"1. 

Oenghis-Khsn, worBhipW, u. 117. 

QeDiiu, patma or natal 11 100, 216; 
gUKl Bod eviL 2U3 ; changed aigai- 
GeatioD of woid. ISl. 

Oeriaan and JijcimdinBTiaD mytholo^ 
and reliffion :— funeral aacriSiie, L 
404.491; WalhalU.iL7ii.SS; Hal. 
i 317, iLBSi OdiQ, Woden. L:tAIi 
302,112611; Loki,L83,;iGS; Thor, 
Thunder, ii. 2da ; Sun and Moon. 
L 2911, iL 294. 

Gesti ire-language, and gesture accom- 
panyiug langua^, 1. IS.i; eUect of 
geatureun voo.il tone, 165 ; geiitur»- 
oounting origiaat method, L '2i6. 

Ohobera or Guura, fire-worahippen, 
ii. -iS-Z. 

Qheel.treatntentof lunstiosat.iL ItS, 

Qhost : -ghuBt^out, i. 142. 42 S, 4»3, 
445.4SS, seen in dresmi and Tinoim. 
44U. eic. ; voice of, 452; aubi-tanoa 
and veiKhtof. 453; otmea.aiiituala, 
and objects, 429. 468. 479 ; pup'ilar 
thenry inconsiiitfirt and broken- 
down from primitive, 479; gh-sta 
as liamiful and vengeful demuus, 
iL 27 ; ghosts of unburied wander. 
iL 28 ; ghosU remain near mri-sa 
or dwelliug, iL 2B, stcj laying 
ghoato,ii. 153,191. 

GianU, myths of, L 388. 

QiblMHi, OD developmeat ol culture, L 
;13. 

Qlanvil. Sadudsmus Triuuphatos, IL 
140. 

aiafla-mountua, AnaGelas, L 4S2. 

Oodlesti munth, iL ;i5u. 
Suds :~seea in viaian. L SOU ; at 
watem, ii. 209 ; of trees, groves, 
and forwta. 216; embodied in or 
represented by animals. 231 ; gods 
of specios. 24 3 ; higher guds of 
polj Lheisin, 247, eto. ; of diulism. 
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316; gods of different religioni 
eompared. 250 ; classified by oom- 
mon attributes, 254. 

Oogand Magog, i. 886, eta 

Goguet, on degeneration and dsrelop- 
ment,L 32. 

€k)1d, worshipped, ii 154. 

Good and evil, rudimentary distinction 
of, ii. 89. 3 1 8 ; good and evil spirits 
and dualistic deities, 817. 

Goodman's croft, iL 408. 

GraisB, eye of, i. 352. 

Great-eared tribes, i 388. 

Greek mythology and religion: — 
nature-myths, i. 820, 328, 849; 
funeral rites, 464, 490 ; future Ufe, 
ii 53, 63, etc. ; nature-spirits and 
polytheism, 206, etc. ; Zeus, 258, 
etc., 3o5; Demeter, 27 ^ 306; 
Nereus, Poseidon, 277 ; Hephaisttis, 
Hestia. 2S4 ; Apollo. 294 ; Uekate, 
Artemis, 302; stone- worship, 165; 
sacrifice. 386, 896 ; orientation, 426; 
lustration, 439. 

Grey. Sir George, i. 822. 

Grote, Mr., on mythology, L 276, 400. 

Grove-spirits, ii. 215. 

Guarani, name of, L 401. 

Guardian spirits and angels, IL 199. 

Gulf of dead, ii. ()2. 

Gunthram, dream of, L 443. 

Gypsies^ i 49, 115. 



Hades, under-world of departed souls, 
L 385, 340, ii. 65, etc., 81, 97, 309; 
descent into, i. 340, 845, iL 45, 54, 
83 : personitication of, i. 840, iL 6^ 
809,311. 

Haetsh. KamchadaL ii. 46, 318. 

Hagiology, ii. 120, 261 ; rising in air, 
L IM ; miracles. L 167, 871; 
second-sight, L 449 ; hagiolatry, IL 
120. 

Hair, lock of, as offering, ii. 401. 

Half-blood, suocession of forbidden, L 
20. 

Half men, tribes of, L 891. 

lialiburton, Mr., on sneezing-rite, L 
>03. 

Hamadryad, ii. 21 5. 

Hand-numerals, from counting on fin- 
gers, etc., i. 246. 

Hanunian, monkey-god, L 878. 

Hara kari, i. 46'^. 

Harmodiiis and Aristogiton, iL 68. 

Hirpies, ii. •2»)9. 

Harpocrates, iL 295. 

Haruspi^ation, i 128, iL 179. 



Hanrest-deity, IL 805, 864, 868. 

Hashish, ti. 879. 

Head-hunting, Dayak, i. 459. 

Headl(>8S tribes myths of, L 890. 

Healths, drinking, L 96. 

Heart, related to soul, L 431, IL 15S. 

Heaven, region of departed sooli, fi. 

70. 
Heaven and earth, universal fittlur 

and mother, i. 322, ii. 272, 845. 
Heaven-god. and heaven«worship, L 

80^, 322, iu 255, etc., 887, eta» 

367, 395. 
Hebrides, low culture in, L 45. 
Hekate, L 150. ii. 302, 418. 
Hel. death-goddess, L 801, 847, tt. 88^ 

311. 
Hell, iL 56. 68, 97; related to Hadet, 

ii. 74, etc.; as place of torment^ 

not conception of savage religion, 

108. 
Hellenic raoe-genealogy, L 402. 
Hellshoon, L 491. 
Hephaistos, u. 212, 280. 
Hera, ii. 305. 
Hei-akles, IL 294 ; and Hesiona, L 

839. 
Hermes Trismegistus, ii. 178. 
Herraotimus, L 439, ii. 18. 
Hero-children suckled by beastly L 

281. 
Hesiod, Isles of filest^ iL 68. 
Hestia, ii. 284. 

Hiawatha, poem of, L 845, 861. 
Hide-boiling, i. 44. 
Hierarchy, polytheistic, iL 248, 887, 

849, etc. 
Hissing, for silence, contempt, respeolL 

i. 197. 
History, relation of myth to, L 278, 

416, iL 447; criticism of. L 280; 

similarity of nature-myth to, 820. 
Hole to let out soul, i, 458. 
Holocaust, ii. 385, 89^). 
Holyoake, Holy wood, etc., ii. 229. 
Holy ^Sepulchre, Easter fire at» iL 897. 
Holy water, u. 188,439. 
Holy wells. iL 214. 
Home Tooke on interjections, i. 175. 
Horse, sacrifi:ed or led at funenJ, L 

4rt8, 473. 
Horseshoes, against witches and 

demons, i. 140. 
House abandoned to ghost, iL 25. 
Hucklel>ooe8, i. 82. 
HuitzilopochUi, iL 254, 807. 
Human sacrifice :— funerals, i. 458 ; !• 

deities, ii. 271, 8d5, 389, 398, 408. 
Humboldt^ W. v., on oontinoltyy L 
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platning, fearing, driving, eto_ L 


SJSI. 


187; hnihing. bwog. loatliiDg, 


Hume, Natural HUtory of RcligioQ, 


hating, etc, 197. 1 


i. 477. 




Huns Mgianta L 38fl. 


uaed aa. 17B; direoUy BipreaaiTe 


Uantmg oUe, i. ISl. 


■uunda, 13}. 


Hiimi:ai.e. i- 3«3. 




Ilfodea,!. 3514. 


Intoiicatiou u a rite, li. 117. 




Inventions development of, i. U. 92 ; 


•to J ioduooa, 418. 


myths of. 3V. -iUi. 




loaco. loskeha and Tawiaoan, mfth 




of i 28;t, 348. ii. S2S. 


d«M:— EirieuroiD reUted to object- 


Irpiand, low culture in, i. 44. 


«-u!». 1, ^V^■. PlatuDio reUtod to 


Iron, charm ag»inat witches, elve^ 


■p-oiKS-'iBitie*. iL 21*. 




tdUrt«,in.pired, itllT. 


lalanda earth of, fatal to aerpants, L 


Idiil, B«! image. 


372 ; of West, u. 57. 


idi>l<cry at related to foliihinD, ii. 

1S8. 
[nugea :— fallen from heaven, i. 1 (17 j 


Italiim numenJ unes in Engliih, i. 


■ 


a* lubit'tuteB m eBcrihce i. -163, ii. 


Jameson. Uia., on parable*, i Hi. ^^m 


•lOS: fed and treatei) ai alire, ii. 


Januarius. St., blood of. L 1G7. ^^^M 


170; mofiug, weeping, awvating. 


Jawbone, mythic, i. 3H. ^^^^M 


eto., ITli wiimated by apinU or 


Jerome, St.. 428. ^^^H 


deit.es, 172. 


Jew's harp, vowela aonnded with. £^M 


ImagioatLon. baud on eiperiecce, i. 


!«B. 


213, -im, 304. 




Imitat ve word*, i. 200 ; verba, etc.. 


■ms. 






■pitting. aoeeziDg, eating, ela„ '20J, 


Jonah, i. S3». 






ofmiuio»iinstruu.enl«.aii8; verb.. 


2Si,28e. 


etc of HtriltJUB. crack-ng, oli>r>piiig, 


Jo«s4ticks, ii »84. 


Journey to spirit-world, npoii <d 


tative words in savage language. 


dead, i.*-*!, ii.44.eto. -]^H 


2i'i-, imitative adapCaticiQ of worilB, 


Judge of dead, ii US, 314 ^^H 


214. 


JuliiiaL'tesar, ia2U. ^^^H 


Immateriality of bouI. not ooncoption 


Jupiter. 1. ;]5U, ii, 25S, eta. ^^^H 


<,fl^«Brcutliire,i. J6'i,ii. 1B8. 




Inunorttttity uCwul. QOtouDOeptioaoI 


Saaba, bl«!k stone of, ii. Ifid. 


lower culcure, li. I'L 


Kalewala, Finnish epic, 0. 48, 80, BS, 


Impleo.enta. iPTontloni of, >. ti4, etc 


aai. 


Incas, mytli of anoeitry and ditUiu- 


Kali, ii 426. 


Uou,!. 2:^8. 3fil,ii.-.:U0, 301. 


Kamlpeligion ot Japan, ii IIJ. SOI, 




SiO. 


Incubi ai>d auocubi, ii. 180. 


Eang-hi on ma^dtio needle, i S7S. 


IndigDnen ol low uulture. i. GO, tte.', 


Kathen-ihtiBm, ii, ^;>4. 






of. aa uionetera. 3TU, eto. 


Kreudi and kinglish, i. 3',3. ^^m 




Kepler on wnrld-aoul, li 354. d^^H 


of vowel.. i.li.lT' 




Indr., ..8JU.ii.2B5. 


Killing, ^^H 


Infant liutratian c^ ii 430. «to. 


K>tcU Manitu and Matelii MmtSt^^^M 


Iiifen]Qa,i].8l. 


ureat and EvU ^[nrit. u. 324. ^^^H 


Innocent VUL, bull agtinrt wHok- 


Elemni, Dr.. on developmont <d t^^^M 


cntt,i. ISS.ii. IM. 


pl.u>enU.i.«4. H^^l 


loapired idioL U. 124. 


Kobong or totem, ij. 235. ^^^M 


InteijeoMonai words :— verbs, etc^ of 


Koran. 1 77, -IM. ^^^H 


wuling, laugliing, inaultma, Cum- 


Kotbibos, game of, i. SI. ^^^^H 



INDEX. 
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KroiMMiBwtnowfaig ohildren, L 841. 
KynokephAli, L 889. 

Lake^wellers, i. 61. 

Language: i. 17. 236, ii. 445s— di- 
rectly expressiTe element in. i. 1^0 ; 
correspondence of this in different 
languages, 163 ; interjectional forma, 
175; imitative forms, i^uO; diffe- 
rential forma, 220 : ohildren'a lan- 
guage, 223 ; origin and develop- 
ment of language, 229 ; relation of 
language to mythology, .'99 ; 
gender, 301 ; language attributed 
to birda, etc., 19, 469; place of 
language in development of oulture^ 
ii. 445. 

Langue-ioo, etc.,i. 193. 

Last breath, inhaling, L 433. 

laying ghosta. ii 25, 153. 

Legge. Dr., on Confuciua, ii 852. 

l^iboitz. i. 2. 

Lewes. Mr. O. H., L 497. 

Uebrecht, Prot P., I viL, 108, 177, 
348-9, iL 24, 164, 195, etc 

Life caused by soul, i. 4S6. 

Light and darkness, analogy of good 
and evil, ii. 3^4. 

Likeness of relatives accounted for bj 
re-birth of soul, ii. 3. 

Limbus Patrum, ii. 83. 

Linmeus, name of, ii. 229. 

Little Ked Uiding-hood, i. 841. 

Loki, i. 83, 365. 

Lots, divination and gambling by, L 
78. 

Lubbock, Sir J. :— evidence of metal- 
lurgy and pottery, against degenera- 
tiun-theury, i. 57; on low tribns de- 
scribed as without religious ideas, i. 
421 ; on water- worship, ii. 210 ; on 
totem -worship, 2-^6. 

Luoian, i. 149, u. 13, 52, 67. 802, 426. 

Lucina, ii. 3o2, 305. 

Lucretius, i. 40, 60. 

Lunatics, demoniacal pooeinon of, ii. 
124, etc. 

Lustration, by water and fire, ii 429, 
etc.; of new-bom children. 430; of 
women, 432 ; of those polluted by 
blood or corpse, 433 ; general, 434, 
etc. 

Luther, on witches, i 187i on guardian 
angels, ii. 203. 

Lyeli, :Sir C, on degeneration-theoiy, 
i57. 

Lying in state, of King of Franoe, ii 
35. 

Lyke-wake dirge, i 495. 



M'Lennan, Hr., theorjol MemiBm, 
ii236. 

Macrocosm, i 850, ii 354. 

Madness and idiocy bj ponenioo, ii 
128, etc., 179. 

jie:— origin and development, i. 
112, 132; belongs to low level of 
culture, 112; attributed to low 
tribes, 113 ; based on association of 
ideas, 1 16 ; processes of diTinadon, 
78, ) 18 ; relation to Stone Age, 127 ; 
■ee Fetishltm. 

Magnetic Mountain, 
myth of, i. 374. 

Maine, Sir H. S., i 20. 

Maistre, Count de, on degen e r a tion in 
culture. L 35; astrology, 128; ani- 
mation of stars, 291. 

Makrokephali, i. 39 U 

Malleus Maleficarum, ii. 14^ 191. 

Man, primitive oonditioo d^ i 21, ii 
443 ; see ^vage. 

Man of the woods, bushmaa, orai^ 
utan, i 3dl. 

Man swallowed by monster, nature- 
myth of, i 335, etc 

Manco Ccapac. i 851. 

Manes and manes- worship, i 98, 143, 
434, u. 8, 111, eta, 129, 162. 307, 
864: theory of, ii 113, etc. ; divuie 
ancestor or first man as great deity, 
811,347. 

Manichsnism, ii. 14, 330. 

Manitu. ii. 249, 324, 341. 

Manoa. golden city of, ii 249. 

Manu, laws of : - ordeal bj water, i 
141 ; pitris,u. 119. 

Marcus Curtius, leap of, ii 378. 

Margaret, St., i 340. 

Markham, M r. C. R. , i Tii, ii 268, 387, 
360, 3h2, etc. 

Marriages in May, i 70. 

Uxrs, ii 3o8. 

Martins, l>r., on dualism, ii. 325. 

Maruta. Vedie, i 362, u. 268. 

Mass. ii. 410. 

Master of life or breath, ii. 60, 889, 
etc , 365. 

Materiality of aoal, i 458 ; of R>uriL 
ii. 198. 

Maui, i 335, 848, 360, ii 258, 267, 
279. 

\iaundeviU, Sir John, i 876^ ii 
45. 

Medicine, of N. A. Indiaoi^ ii 154, 
•j«'0, 233, 372,eto., 41L 

Meiners, Uiitory of Religion^ ii 27, 
48, etc. 

Melissa, i 491. 



Hm dexwaded froia .ipe<. nvtlia ol^ 

L 370 ; mea with biila. 388. 
Hrmmder. guudi&n ftt'Diiu. iL 201. 
Uflrit uid detnurit, Buddkiat, iL 12, 98. 
VnBkliuii, L 103. 
Uetaphor, L 234, 2S7 ; m; tin from, 

405. 
Uatapbyiici. relation of aoimiun to, 

L 497. U. 242,311. 
Ilett)iiii»f i^oeia. i. 879, 4UB, 4Se, 476, 

ii.2; ori^m ot. ii. IS. 
Hicare dig^lia, i. 75. 
UiddiotoD, Dr.. L lS7,iLlSl. 
Midi^rdBuake, ii. 241. 
Uiddummer feativftl ii. !93. 
Milk and bluod, BBoriGoea of, iL «8i 

Milky W»y,'myth» of. i 369, ii. 72. 
Mill. Mr. J. a., on ideas of number, i. 

240. 
Milton, on eponjmio kiogi of BritMn, 



Min 



■■ a7i. 



121. 



Mitbm. i. H51, ii. 2U3, 2i>7. 
Uos, legetld of. iL 60. 
Mobaniiiied, legend of, L 407. 
Uoloob, iL 2bl, 40^1. 
" aey borrowed to b« repaid In si 



life, 



491. 
VejB, preaerved M dwarfs, L S88 ; 

UoDi>tlieIam,il331. 

Motuit4ir, driven oiTat eclipse, L 328; 
hero or maiden devonrcd by, S36. 

Monitroua mj-tbip bmnan iribea. »po- 
iike, taiiod, k'HWiWc '"d dwArHah, 
DOtelew, great-eared, dug '"'"'I"'. 
ela, i. 37fl. etc.; tbeir etliaolugioal 
■igii ficnnoe, 3TS. etc. 

HonUi'a mind. >. S3. 

Hoon : — omena and inSiiencs bj 
cbaiigen I. 130; mjthfl<>f.'2tJ-4. 3.^1; 
inoonitant, 3S4 ; changea tjpiool 
of dmUi and new life. i. S;i4, ii. 
300; moon-mytba oumtiion to 8. 
Africftund Fiji, L MS4, and to Bengal 
and Mala; Peninsula, 35'l ; muon 
abude of departed aoida. ii. 7u. 

Hoon-god and moon-woniliip, L 28B. 
ii. a^B, etc., ;i23. 

Noriil and aucial conditioD of low 
tribea, L 2S, etc 

Moral clement in cidtore, i 28 ; ab- 
■entoi seaoty in lower religiona, L 
4-i7. it. 861; dindea lower from 
higher raligioois U. ;ifl1 . introduced 
in funeral laati&oe, i, 4ijS ; in truju- 



nigrstion, it. 12 ; in fnturs tiU, 8(-_ 
etc; indiialiBm.31S,etc.; inpraya^fl 
378 ; in mcnfioe, 36ti, etc ; in la^ 
tration. t'ia. 

Morala and Law, ii. 448. 

Morbid imaginatiou relalod to miHk 
L30i. 

Morbid excitement for religioiu pur- 

Morning and oveniog stars, mvlhi ol, 

i. 344, .16(1. 
Morra, game of, in Europe and Chins, 

Monine, demoniacal poHiBitona at, L 

15-2. ii. 141. 
Mound- build BIB. i. 68. 
Mountain, nbode of dei-arted souls on, 

ii. 'ill , asceniiing for riLin. -'60. 
Moiicl] of Nislitaud Deatb, laytha oC 

i. 347. 
Mijller, Prat J. Q, on fatarv lifc^ IL 



angnage 



Mttller. Prof, Ma»: 

myth, I 299 ; fu 

man«, li;H : heavengi'd, ii. 

863: sun-mvth of Vama, 31ij 

Chmexe religion, 352; kathi 

tbeiam, 864. 
Mnuimies.il. 19. 34, ISl. 



Musical ti 



e uaed in language, i 



Mutilntion of soul with bndj. L 4S1, 
Mjthoiogy;^L 23, 273, elo.; form*- 
tioo iLud laws of, ^73. ale.; nils- 
goriciil interpretation. :e77; miitiira 
with history, :i7s ; rationalixation, 
eiihemrrism, etc.. -.Z7S: classiBca- 
tiun and interpreUtion, 2SI, 317, 
etc. ; nature-mjtUs, a-4. 3la. ale; 
peraonificatioo and animation of 
nature, ^^86; grammatical gender ■• 
related to. 3i^l ; perdonal name* of 
objecta aa related to. 303; murbid 
deluaian. 305; similarity of natur*- 
mytha to real hiiiory. U9; hi^ 
toricat import of mythology, i. 4IS, 
ii. ^i6: ita place in uultiire, iL 44S; 
phdoHiphii-al myths, i. SHU: -aplft- 
tiatory le^enils, tdi : etymoiogioii 
myths, 3115, eponymic mytlu, Sl>B; 
legends from fancy and 
4ii6 ; realiEed or pntginrd ^ 
407 : allegory and |>aralilea^ tO». 

Mythsi-myth-iiddlM.i 

snees> tig-rite, I'll ; fniinoaiio' 
flee, I'll; beriMSS su.iklvd by 
i&l J ana, moon, and acar 





^^ mml isi^^^^M 




Nirvuia, fi. IS. ^^H 




Nil, water-demon, L tlO, U. 218. ^^H 


wiUrfttlla, r<«ik«. eto.. 296 ; diKua, 


Nome or Fates, i. 3A2. ^^^H 


d»th. patiUooe, !95; phenomena 


Noaelea tribes, i. »S8. ^^^H 


of naluTB. -^97, 8^:0; hmven and 


Notation, arithmetical, quittarj.dM^ ^^^H 


MTtb. i. 822. a StG; lunnae uid 




luaeet, day kad alght, dsBlii md 


NumenU :— low tribes only to S or S, ^^^H 


hf«, L SS6, ii. 4a. 82, 8-22 ; mooo, 


t;;lS: darivatiODof Dumeralifniai ■ 




cniindng fingers and tuax. 246: 1 






i- SHI. ii 2llt>; thundar. i. 362, U. 


•eriesof number-namea of children, ■ 




254 1 new formation of niimerali, ^^^M 




2as 1 etymology of, 2Sy. 27U ; ^^^H 


STB; men witb taila, 383; gionU 


numerals borrowed from foreign ^^^^^| 




3S9 1 p«iBollal DBUicB iDtroducad, 


used Ba figures. 2HU ; lee NoUtion. ^^^1 


8S1; ™ce geneilogie. of OatioM, 




*02; b«-tfablM, 41)9; viiiM W 


Nymphs ;— water- nympha, IL 312; ^^^H 


■pint-world. iL 4fi, etc : giant irith 


tree-nympba, 319,227. ^^^H 






iDto trets. 319: duliitio myth ol 






ObJMtlTlty of dreanu and *lilonL I ■ 




442,479: abaDdone.), £00. ■ 


Nigiia, Mrpent-worahippBra, IL 818, 


Objects treated ae personal, L SSS, ■ 


240, 




Names :-af ohildren in numerical 




wries, L 2G4 ; of ohjects aa related 


to dead by funeral ascrUSea, L 4 8 1 . ^^^^^| 


to mjtli, ^03 ; of persooal heroes in- 


Oconlt sciences, see Magic ^^^M 


trwluced into luftlis, 'iSi : of ptauea. 


Odin, or Woden, as heavengod, L ^^H 


lril»g. countriea,eto , oiytiK fortnad 


a.11, 363. ii. 2ilt> ; one-eyed, L 351. ^^H 


from. 39S ; ancustral names given to 






de«»lit to Hades, l SIS, iL 48, 65. ^^H 




Ohio. Untario. 1. 190. ^^^H 


Natural religion. L 427, U. 103, 866. 


Ojibwa, myth of. L 345, !L 40. ^^^1 




Uki demon, ii. «08. 255, 342. ^^^H 


animated, L --'es, 178. ii. 184. 


Uld mitn of sea. U. 277. ^^^H 


Katura-dBitie.. polythejatio, iL 205. 


Omeio, L U7, M 6. eto., U5, 4i9. ^^^| 


376. 


Omnpbora, Manichaan, L 366. ^^^| 


Nature-mytha, 1. 284, 818, eW., 82B. 


One-eyed tribes, i. ^91. ^^^H 


Nature spiritg, eWaB, nymphs, eto., iL 


<Jpe<iii>B to I»t out aonl, i. 493. ^^^H 


184, 2iH, ate. 


NecTDCauiDy, L 148, 312. 446; IM 




Maties. 


OpLite«. ii 21-2. ^^^H 




Orsoles. L 94, iL 411 ; by inspiration ^^H 


192. 


or poaaesaioD. ii. 124. ato.. 1 JV. ^^^H 


Utaroet re bont as whites, IL 6. 


OiSDK'UUui.i SSI. ^^^1 


Xeo or Hawaneu, IL 3S3. 


Orcus. ^^^H 


Neptune. iL 276. 
Nrreca, ii. 27*. 


Urdeal by fi»^ i. 85 ; by sien and ^^^M 


iheara. 128; by water. 140; by ^^^H 


Neuri,lSM. 


bears h.-ad. ii. 231. ^^^H 


Kewbirtliiif8'>nl,iLS. 


Ordioal uiimberB, L ^57. ^^^H 


Mawton, air laaao. on aendbl. apwilea. 


Oreuoii. Orejones, i 989. ^^^1 


L49tl. 






^^^H 


148. 


Orion. LSja,ii 81. ^^H 




Orientation, solar rita or aynbollsm, ^^H 


Kiebuhr, on origin of culture, L 4L 


422. ^^H 


^ Night, mjths o^ L 384, iL 48, 6L 


Ormnid, iL SSS, 328. ^^H 




Urphaua and l^urydike, i. 3IS, U. 4S. ^^^M 




Osiris ii- "7, 295 ; and laia. i 28lt. ^^^H 


■ aullure,L61,S4. 

^M vou 


Otioss stiprame deity, IL aSO, Sm eta ^^^^M 



OnteMta, dMoet frein wagn, i. U, 

it. 
Omin, Sir, Tldt to PiijsiUit7, ii U. 

FuhMMiuc iL 337, 306. 

Puic<or&. injth of, I. 408. 

FuiutLi, L 38l». 

PuthelBm, ii. 332. Ml. SS«. 

F*pa, miniiii*. etc, I !13. 

Paper figures subsUtutca in ■uiUlui^ 

L I6i. 49?. ii iOi. 
PanbldLi. 411. 

Tub pro toto ia uorifioe. iL !S). 
I'krtheiiugeiieus. ii IVO, 307. 
Partiolei afllniutice uid negMlTitl. 

182; o( dislMice, 22ii. 
Punge da I'Enfer, ii <>5. 
I'Btrick, St., L 373 ; hii l?nrg>tar7, U. 



lay. 

Pattem and tnatlar, iL US. 

Peri«nrlei,L ^BI. 

Perkun. Pernn. il 296. 

PeraiD racc-^t)»lug;, i. 403. 

PerBcpbooa, mjth of. i. 321. 

PeiaeiiB and Aadromeda, i 339. 

Perai'Dal nomea, in niTtliologj, L SOS, 
3^4, 39H 

Perann I ti cation : — natural phenotnena, 
i. 285. etc . 32n, 477. ii. 2U£, 2H ; 
disease, death, eto , i. SUfi ; idsai, 
SuO; tribea, cities, cvuntriei, etc, 
:^3e . Hadec, i. :<3B. ii fiS. 

Pectilenne, peruniificatiDQ and tnjtli* 

Fetcrand Paul, Acta of, i 379. 

Petit boDbouime. gams oE, i. 7T. 

PatroniuB Arbiter. L 7S, ii. 261. 

Philolog;, UeoentiTe, i. IBS, 230. 

Philosophical myths. I 388. 

Pbnw-iiielod;, i. 174. 

Pillan of hereulee, L 39S. 

I'jpe, L 208. 

HthecuBEO, i. :i77. 

Placea, mjLhB from names ot, L S95. 

Planthrtte, L U7. 

l'liu)t«,suuUar, i.174. 

riatli, Ui. on ChiDcae religion, IL 852, 

PUbo, on tnnun ignition, iL ISj Pb- 

tonio ideas, "44. 
Pleiades, I. '.£61. ^68. 
PLnj on nia^a, L 133; on AoUpMa, 

334. 
Plurality of BOul«, i. 433. 
riutarch, vi^it- to spiht-norld, iL B3. 
PneuDia, [iHjcha, i. 4J3, 437. 
Pointer-faota, i. 62. 



PoIjlbelBB. a 94T. eto.; huMl «■ 
aiming; of buman societ?. iL '24B, 
337.319,362; cla£«GuationutdBitiea 
bj attribute!, SSG ; heaien-fcod. 2Sa, 
834, eta.; nun god. 2id: thundsr- 
god, 262; wind-god, -iM; eartb- 
gid. 270; water-god, ;J74 ; •sa-gad, 
il!-; firfrgod, :;77 ; lua-ffd, W6, 
83.^- eto.: moon-god. 200; goda ol 
ohildbirth, agriculture, war, ato, 
804 ; god and judee of dead. 308 ; 
Brst man, divlae anavtor, 811; 
«Til deity, SIS; iiipreme deity, 
83.: ; relation of polytheism ta 
moni'theiam, 3S3. 

Popular thymes, eto., L 86; Ba*[ngi>,L 
lU. S3, l-,;3, 313, ii. 288. 3fi3. 

Pc,a.^]drin. i. :i66. iL 277, 378, 

PueseHSion and obeewioo, aee Oemoa^ 
Kmbodiment. 

Pott, Prof., on reduplication, L 310; 

Pottery, eTideoce from remaina, 1. M ; 
absence of putter's wheel. 4S. S3. 

FozEuuli. mythofi<uhBidenceot,I 373. 

Pragmatio or rcaliaed myths, I 407. 

Prayrr : —doctrine of, ii. 8'i4. eto. ; ra- 
lation to nationality, 371 ; intra- 
duotion of moral element. 378; 
138. 208, :;fll,280. 



, 3:!9, 8 



!.,435;: 



iL 37: ; prayer-mill and prayer- 
wheel, 872. 
Prehistoric arahKology.L fi5,ato.; iL 

Priests oonsume eacrlGces, iL 379. 
Prithivi.i 327, iL ■^68,272. 
PrnoopiuB, voyage of soula to BriUl^ 

Progrension in culture. L 14, 32; lit- 
Tentiona, 62. eto ; language, 388; 
BT'thmetio, 270; pbiluwi^ ot iv 
liglon, see Animism- 
Prometheus. L SOS, iL 400. 
ProTerbg. i. 84, eto. ; tee Pijpolai 

pBjcii..!..gy, L 428, 

PopI of eye, related to soul, i. 431. 

Purgatory. iL UB. Ba ; St. I'atrickX 

B5. 
Purl Scat ion, eae Lustration. 
Pu«B. L 178, 
Pygmies, myths of, L 385 ; oonnactad 

with dolmens, 387 ; monkeys tL 

883, 
Pythigoras, iL 13, 137, 187. 

Quotemaiy period. L BS. 
Qiiet<^l.^t, U,, ou RcMJul laws, 1 11. 
Qiiiniiry numemtion and nutation, L 
261 ; in Itoman numtial leitsi^ 20, 



^ ^ 


H^IH 


IHDEX. 467 ■ 


B«!e»:— distribution of eiilturesmong. 


Swifld aprings. .trnne. etc, B, 208; 


i. 48 ; oultu™ of mixed raoea, Oa.i- 


Ireaa ud grovea, 222 ; animeli, 234, 


ebo«, etc. 4ii, 6-1; Hthoolugj in 


378. 




Surifice ;— origin and (hMir of. U 


oundition uf low ru«^ ^6 ; con- 




■idersd at muicUoi, 113; u moth 




it«n. 380. 


378, etc. aw 89; motive of ..eri- 




fioer, 383, eto. ; .ub.titution, SS8; 


379. 


eurvivel, i. 78, U. 214. 228, 408. 


Bmin.god, il. BM, 259. 


8aint-Foi..i471,ii-86, 


Kainbovr, mytlu of, i. vii. SB3, iL 238. 


Saiuta. wonbip of. il 120. 


Ralston, Mr., i. »ii., 342, a '/iS, rtc 


SamBon'i riddle, L S3. 


UMigi uid tBp*, i 322, ii. 346. 


Sanohoniallion, iL 2;il. 




San.I-pill«r. mythe of, L 88S. 


by. L 144. iL 221. 


Sanekritroot-.. I 197,234. 




Savage, man of wooda, i. 382. 


Ked Swan, mjtli uf, i. 845. 






primiti™ oiiUiire :— i. 21, ii. 443; 


Beid, Dr., OD id«B, i. 489. 


magiu. witobcraft, and apirituat- 


Relitss ii. ISD. 


iem. i. II'.:, eta. ; langu-igB, i 23fl. 


Religion, i. 2i, il 357. 418; wbetbar 


iL 445; numeral*, i 242; myth. 


kDytribeBwithout. 1.417; accotinta 


234, 321 : duatrine ol aoaU. 499; 




future life, ii. 10.!; an imirtlo theory 




ofnaturo.L:!8a.iLI0u,afiB; poly- 


•doption frum fureign reljgiuiw, fu- 


theism, i48; dnalisni. 317; eupro- 


tare life. ii. 91 ; id™ and o-moi 


maoy. 334 ; riles and oeiemoi^ 


of deiUe*. 2S4, 309. 331. SH ; 


BBS. 375.411. 421, 418. 


duftliim. 316,32.;: lupreme dritj. 


Savitar,ii 2D2. 


33B; nitural religion, i. 427. il. 


So.lp,l4«0. 


103. Sfitl. 


Soo.eg, counting by. L 263. 




Sea.m^tl..of,ii. -m. 


RetribuUon-diHirv of futurs Ufa, iL 


Sea^d and aea-wonhip. iL 37S, 877. 


a3 ; out ODDceptioQ uf luwer aol- 


Secnd-i-ntli. iL 2Z 


i.,«,83. 


Second -ighi i, H8. 1*7. 




Semitic race, do iMvtga trilm smong. 


Revival, in culture, i. ItfU, 111. 


L iil; anti'iiaty of culture, 51; 






liBio..».iL 121. 


Sennasr, i. 395. 


BBjnBnith8Koi,i.412. 




Rlddl«. 1. 91). 


oteniitj.a. 241. 




Seipenl-worihip, iL 8, 23it. 310, 317. 


Rieing in air. lupmutunl, L IIB^ 0. 


fiotion.T. a22. 


Bit4!*.'re1ig<'ou>, a 33-2. ets. 


Shadow related to loul, I 430, 435; 


River of doatb, i. 473. 43i>, iL U. 29, 


Iihad.>«!e6>i men. 8S, 43a 


SI. 81. 


Shell-muunda. I til. 


Ttivcr-godi and river- worship, Ii. iw. 


.She.>l, ii. lift. 81 : gstea o^ L !4T. 


Kiver-fpirit*. i Ili9, ii. 209, 407. 


Shinules. diseaw, L ;I07. 


Rock, .pi.it of. iLs07. 




Booi^n niytliology utd religion :— 


Sieve and >he»re. oracle by. L 128. 


fiuwrtl rit«», 11. 42; fiitiira life. 


Silver at new moon, ii 302. 


4S, 67. SI ; n»ture-»piriU, 22 ',227 j 


.Sing.bon>». ii. M, 360. 


poljtlieiBn..251; Jupiter, 2.i8,2«6: 
Keptun>,277; VaiU. 2lJG; Ludna, 


Skylla and ('harybdie. il. S08. 


SUvee eaoriflaed to wrve dead, L 468. 


3n2, 305, eto. 


SlLiig. i. 73. 


Romui namenl Ivtten, I 283 


Snakee, deetroyed in IreUnd, eta. . 1. 


Romuliu. patron deity at obildrau, U. 


872. 


^ 121; uidlIuni>i>,L281. 


Sneezing, salutation on. L 87 ; con- 


K Roeiry. U- 37::. 


nected with apiritual inSiienci', 97. 




SocimI rank retained b future lilt, ii. 


H 5'.:«i.ni. H. 28S. 


2'i, ?l 



Solcnto, 11137.394; demon oi; SOS; I 

prajBr of. 373. 

Soma, Huoms, ii, 418. 

Sonl.diictriDenf.deliniUotiuidgeaenl 
tu'iine in butor]*. L fiS. *S» ; OBitw 
of Jifti. 428 ; qiuliuee u oonccived 
by lower races. 423 ; conception of, 
rolitedtodreauiBiindvuioiii.i, 420, 
iL 2t . 410 ; related to nbnduw. heart, 
blood, pupa of BJ'S, braUh, i. 43U ; 
plunJity or diviaioo o^ 4111 ; exit o^ 



i. 43B, I 



., 448, i 



ntion of,i.48i . 
4SU: dreuos. 445; viaiona, 445: 
•oul not visibls to bU, 446 ; MkeneM 
to bod;, L 4S0 ; □iutii;ited with 
bod;, 4S1 i Toioe, i wbiipi^r, chirp, 
•to.. 45>! 1 materud sutMlBJicB of 
Kul. i 453. ii. lUS; ethereality Dot 
imnuterialitj of, in liiwer culture, 
i tLli ; bimian bduU tratiauiitted bv 
funend uoiilice to future life, L. 
4aH, iL 31; Kulaotutiluals. 1.467, 
U. 41 : tbeir future life tnd trui»- 
tDiBBion \ty funeral aaarifioe. t 4[>fi ; 
•oula of p^nta, iretx, eto., I 474, iL 
III ; umli of olijecta.L 476,11,8, 75, 
IG3. eta. ; tranemiaaioD bj funeral 
norifice, i. 4S1 i conveyed or con- 
Bumixl in Bacnfice to iluitieii ii. 215, 
389; objecl-aoula related to idsu, 
i. 497 ; auBtence of aoul after death 
of bwly, i, 42?, etc.. ii. 1, etc.; 
traaimigratiun or metenipHychoua, 
ii. 2 ; new birib m buiumi \jO(ty, 'i ; 
in Bnimal body, plant, inert object, 
9, etc. ; Boula remun on sartli 
unong aurvivors, near dwelling, 
corpse, or tomb, L 14S, 447, ii. 
2fi. etc, IfiU; loula called up by 
DMTuiQitnoer or medium, i. li:i,3I2, 
440, ii. lae, etc : food Kt nut for. 
ILSO.eU.; region of (ie(artedauula, 
Ii. 69, ale, 73, 244 ; futu e life of, L 
4£;9, eta., ii. 74, etc.^ rabition ol 
soul to spirit iu general, ii. 109; 

(pints, deitiea. III, 124,192,200, 
■ "1, 375 ; minea-worsbip, 112, eta: 






3S^ 3n<i. 



•oiiia embodied 

planta. objects, 147. 1; 

my Stic meaning of woi 
Soul ut world. Ii. ;tSfi, eM., 1 
Boul-maa cake^ ii. 43. 
Sound nordi, i. 231. 
Speaking machine. 1. 170. 
Spnir-tbrower, L QS. 
bpeoiea-deitiM, ii. 242, 
Spencer, Mr. Herbert, i. rtu, U. 238. 
Bphini, I SO, 
Sjririt r — ePinrnt ci'^niDirof word. L 



4S3. tL ISl, SOfl, 3S9 ; aalmln 
doctrine of apirita, L 424, " 
3SiI ; doctrine of spirit founded en 
Uut of sonl, iL 109 ; apirita con- 
nected and oonfoundcrl with aonis, 
ii. ll'9. 3ti3 ; spinta seen in dreama 
andviiions, i. 30ii. 44U, il. 154. 1«9, 
194, 411 ; action of spirite, I 125, 
iL 111, etc. ; embodiment of apirita. 
iL123; diseaae by attauk of, 126; 
oracular Inaiiirition by, 130; wbiat- 
Ung, etc., voice of, i, 4;.3, U. 135 ; 
act through fetiiJies, ii 143. eto. ; 
through idol*, ItiT; spirita causes 
of nature, 163, 204. etc. taO; good 
and evil spirits, IfiU. 319; spirit* 



. dark. 



driTe 



prints of, i. 465. ii 197; elberad- 
material substance of, IL ~ 
oliuion, expulsion, eiorciun o^ 
199; patTOTi, guardian, sjid tainiliir, 
■inrite. 19l>; natui & spirits at 
cmoa. whirlpool*, rocks, etc., iOT 
waler-opirits and adties, 20S, 4071' 
tree-epirita and deities, 2)S;a|iirita 
subordinate to great poljtheiatio 
deities, 248, eto.; spirits receive 
prater, Sli3 ; aocriilce, STC ; see 
AnimiEm, eto. 

Spirit, Great. iL Z6S, S26,B3S, ate,, 
363, 365, aWS. 

Spirit-footprinta, i. 455, iL 107. 

Spiritusliain. muLlem:— its ori^n tn 
savage culture, i, 141, 155, 426, ii. 
2.i, d9 ; spirit rapping, l III, iL 
193,221,407; ipirit-writing, 147: 
riling in air. US; auperuatuisl 
unbinding, 153 : moving objects, 
etc, i. 4Ue, ii. ISU, 819, 441 ; m«- 
diuma. i. 14''. 312. ii, IS2, 410; 
oracular poasession, L 14S, tL 135, 



t to,,l7 



lilisr^^^H 
20T;^^^H 



141. 

Spirit- world, joii 

soul L 439. 4bi, IU It, ero 

Spitting, L 103 : lustration with 

Bpittkii. 4ai). 411, 
Standing-fltones, objects of uronhip, )L 



Staunton, William, his visit to Pi 

Stouk-and atone-worsbip, iL 161, etc, 

254, 3S8. 
Stone, myths of men turned to, 1 353; 

stone- worship, ii. 16ii,eto., -.154, " " 



mytha of, L 822 ; Btorm-god, 



Sun, mytlu of. i. 283, 319. SSC, BtO., 
tt. 4 3, 60,323; auiuet, mjtbs of, 
aneeteit with dasth Kid futiirs 



lito. 



. IB, e 



n Kbode of depiu-Md suula, ii, 69. 

Sun-god and sun-wonhip, L 69, 283, 
U^, ii. 2ij3, iS&, 3^3, ate, U76, 
sta . 408, tii, eta. ; bud mnd moon 
u good and evil deitf,iL 3^4, eto. 

RuperUcive, triple, L -265. 

Superecicion, our of survinl, L IS, 
72. etc 

Supreme deity. iL 332, 367 ; heaven- 
gnd, etc.. M, 25.1, 33T, etc; lun-god 
», liBu, 337 eU. ; Binception of, in 
manes worahip, 334 ; as ohiet of di- 
Tioabierarub;, 33fi,Bta.; first caua, 

S3 a. 

SurrlTal in culture, i. Ift.eto.. 70.rto. 
iL tu3 ; childreD'i gamei, L 72 ; 
gsmegof chanca.eto. lH; proverbi, 
80 ; liHdleA, 91 ; Bneeclng-xdutiibion, 
8H: [uundatjiin-iacridae, 1)4; not 
■ave drowning. 108 ; magic, wituh- 
oraft, eto., 11^: apiritualtBin, Ml; 
Dumention, 262. 'ill . doodand, 287 ; 
weivwolvea, 313; oolipae-monater, 
8SU ; aniniiBm, i. SOO, ii 356 ; fune- 
ral Baonfice, L 408, 174. 492 ; feaau 
of dead. iL 3b. 41 ; poatasaiaD. 140 ; 
fetiahism, I bt ; ataDe-wonhip. 1 68 ; 
wBter-wonhip. 213; Qre-wuraLip. 
285; aun-woTBhip. 297! moon-wor 
■hii^ 302; heaven- wonbip, 8&3; 
norifioe, 406, eto. 

Biuurrua nearonuDtious,L4S8,iL ISS. 

Suttaa. !. 465. 

Siredeiibnrg, a^ritoaliam of, L 144, 

Symbutic aonasxioD in mogio, eto., L 
lis. etc.. iL 144 ; BymboliBm in rail- 
gious oeremon;. ii. 362, ehx 

Sjmplegadea, I 3S0. 

Tabor, L 209. 
Tacitus, L 333. ii. 228, STS. 
Tailed men. i. 333. 
Tangantt. Tuiroa, iL 34S. 
Tvi Poi-Du. U, V71, 349, 338, Ml 
TaiunbiaKBgao, IL iiO, SuD. 
Tarnta. L »i. 
TuurmiLflT. 
WOU IL 



TaUr race, culture of; L 51; raa» 

gonealogj of. 4U4. 
Ta.cinoiRL.-, mjihie origin of, L SBS. 
Tftjliir, -l-remy, nnlou.i 7». 
Teetbdefaoin^, mylbiu origin o^LStt. 
Temple. .lewiah. ii, 426. 
Tertullian, L 456. iL I8H, 427. 
Te»»Uipoca, ii. 1U7, 344, 391. 
ThaodoniB, St, ohiiroh o^ iL 121. 
't'heupbrastua, ii. 163. 
Tberaxa. St., her riaionii, IL 416. 
Thor. ii. 268. 
TiiDugbC, ooDvejanoa of, bj rooal 

tone. L 166 ; Kpiciirean theory o^ 

497 : aavage oonception of, iL 311. 
Tbouaand and One ^jigbta ;— vster- 

■paut nnd sand-piltar, L 29'2 : )lag- 

netio Mountain. 3T4 ; Abdalkh of 

Sea a^d AbdaUab of Und, iL 106. 
ThDoder-bird, myth* of, L 363, iL 

262 ; thunder-holt, ii 362. 
Thiinder-gud,iL2e>,3ni>.3l2,33T,eto. 
Tien and Tu, U. 2ST, 272, 352. 
TMoc, Tlal<>an,iL 61. 274. 309. 
Tobaooo amoked aa saoriBee or in- 

cenae. il. .87.343,333; to atom 

morbid VLoion, eto., 417. 
Tomgarauli. ii. .140. 
Tortoiaa, World , i 364. 
Totem-anoeat-in. L 402, U. SSe; to- 

tem-worBhip. ii. 235. 
Traditiona. credibUity of. i, 2T6, 280, 

370 : of early aulturs. L 39, S2. 
Tnnatormation-mythB,L 303, 377, IL 

TranamigraUon of loula, i 879, 409, 
4611. 476, ii 2, etc. ; tbeocj o^ ii Id. 

Trapezus. i. 396. 

Trees, objectaauependedto.ii. ICO, 223. 

Tree-BOula. L 475, ii. 10, 215; b< 
apirita,L 476, iL 148,-iil6. 

Tribe-namea, mytliio anoaatora, L 81 

Tribe* without r,,ligion, L *17. 
TuultBtt, Mr.. L 873. 
Tumuli, remiuna oE funaial aaoriGoa 
in. i. 486. 



Two p^iia, allegorj of, L 409, 

[Hracocba, ii 333, 36S. 
UlJco,ii. 2.17, !i«l, 286. 
Dl>iter, mythio etymoloLry of, IL fiS. 
DnljiDding, luiiernatutBl. i 153. 
Under-wurld, auQ and BDuli of d 

deBcvod CO. ii. 66 ; Bee llaitai. 
UululuDkuiu, IL as, 813, 347. 



I 



^ 4no nmsx. ^^H 


^H Tunpiniu ii. lei. 


Weigbt of soul, L 4EE ; of iririt, IL ^^H 


^^1 Vftpour Intb, narobtie, of SovUu and 


]»8. ^H 


^H N.A. lndi>»..,iL417. 


Well-worship, u. 209, et<i. 


^M Vuilina tb« i:«iiC!ful, 1, U!. 


Werewolrea, oto., doctriw o^ 1. 111. 


^H VataKlaU S>ga, >. iiV. 


80^ eta. 436, a 1U3. 


^m Ted*. 1. .^5, »5I. 383. 46£, U. 73. SS5, 


Wait, diythio ooncepUona of . a* r» 


^H 3<t]. 354. 371.386. 


rion of night and deith, I 837, S4i, 
fi. 48, ei, 66 31I,e».,4a2.««.i 


^H T^etal. MDiitiTe, uid ntialwl Klul^ 


^H L 


aee East and West. 


^B Tcintrilnquititi.. L 1S», IL 13S, 1S3. 




^H V«rg 1. Colfdom. ii. 409. 


ciiltiiro, i. as, fi. 


^H Veni[>elleB. i. 308, ata 


WbeaUtono. Sir C, 1 170. 


^H Twta.a ass. 


WbB«l.l»i,L15. 


^H Vi«nim>l Dobtioa. i. 23! ; mrrinl 


Whirlpool, Bjiirit of, iL 20T. 


^B id French nd Knsliah. S6S. 


Widow-HicrifiCB.i4B8. 


^^B ^Bioni :— mjUiio tone; in, L 3DS ; 


\VildHuD^L3ti3,ii 26B. 


^B are aiipiritioDe of apirita. 143, 445, 


n ilflon. Dr. D., on dual and plara], L 


^B 47d. >i- 194, 410; u eridenoe of 


aris. 


^H futun life. 24. 49 ; futing for, 410 ; 


Wind gode. ii 388. 


^K UM of drugs to nause, 111. 


Winds, inythe of. L SSO. 


^K Tinte U> .pint-world, L 436, 481, 0. 


Witchcraft, i. 116, etc.; origin ta 


^H 4". eta. 




^H VitniTius, on orienUHon, E *3T. 


Tl*al,138; iroiichani>a'.,-unet. I4nt 


^H To<»lt»De, i. l>iH.etc. 


ordeal b; Wftter. IIU ; rieing in air. 


^H Toiccofghu<UnDdotberepints.wbis- 


lS-2: ductrineot werewoWee, .'.13; 


^H per, toicier. murmur, i.45;f. iL 134. 
^H Yolouo. moutliot imderwarld. L 344, 


ineubi and eucoubi, ii 190 ; witch. 


ointniBnt418. 


^B "''1' 'i' ^"- >^>"^ ^J *pmt<^ 207. 


Woden, KB 0.lin. 


^H Vo«otH,i. IU8. 


Wolf of night, L 841. 


^H Vuloao, iL S80, £84. 


Wong. iL 17-1, 205, S48. 








180, 186. 20i, 2S0. 




Worabip aa related U, belief. I 427, H. 




3.2. 


^H ^tTalballa, i. 491, IL 7T, 83. 


Wraith or tetoh, L 448, 4Sl. 


^H War-god, ii. 306. 


WriKbt. Mr. T.,ii. 66,85. 


^H WuTior«. fale of bouIi of, U. 87. 


Wutlke. Pn>r, L 456, ata. 


^H Wuaad. i. <.>7. 101. 




^H Wacer. tpiriti! not emn. i. 442. 


Sera™, t 28«, U. 8T8. 


^^H Waterfkll* uid natcnipoutB, iQftlU of, 




^m :fS2, 294- 


y»m,i, ii, 64. 314. 


^H W.t«r-Kod. and w.tei^worabip. Ii. 




^^1 2'i9, '.^74, :'7<>, 407. 


Yeiidi-m, iu 329. 


^^B Watur«piriU aod water-montten, I. 




^B 110, ii 208. oM. 


Zend-Aveata, L 118, 351, iL BS, SM, 


^H Watlinit Ntroet. Milk; W.;, L SKO. 


328, 438. 


^H Wvipono, i. h4, etc. ; perwnal oamea 


Zena, L 328. 360. a 258, eto., 851. 


^H given lo, 303. 


ZiDgaiii.iii;chofDi>me,i 409. 


^M Wedifwoori. Mr. Hensleigh. OD Imlta- 


Zuioaitriam, iL 20. 98, 232, SIB, ttH 


^H Ufa laagiuga, L leL 


364,374,400, 438. 
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